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The advertising pages of Architec- 
tural Record for January showed 
an increase of 43° over January 
1943— 

February showed an increase of 
12°) over February 1943. 

Here is concrete evidence of the 
acceptance shown by advertisers 
of Architectural Record’s unique 
44 editorial program—of a reali- 
zation on the part of materials and 
equipment manufacturers that in 
order to get their share of the great 
V-day building market they must 
begin now to sell architect-engi- 
neers—and that the place to do it 
is in the advertising pages of Ar- 
chitectural Record. 
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The next two in this series of spe- 
cial collaborations will be: 
MAY— 

“The Power Plant of Tomorrow” 
prepared in collaboration with the 
staff of Power Plant Engineering. 
JUNE— 

“The Theatre of Tomorrow” a col- 
laboration with Motion Picture 


Herald. 


Following these the series will 


cover: Airports, Apartments. 
Churches, Hospitals, Industrial 
Buildings— Mills, Factories—Office 
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*500,000.000 waiting for a date 


Chain stores will spend $500,000,000 
for modernization and new construc- 
tion in the first twelve months after 


materia Is are released. 


Undated orders for a tremendous 


quantity of material and equipment 
are being written right now. 


In order to stimulate action on this 
vast post-war building program in the 
chain store field, the staffs of “Chain 
Store Age” and “Architectural Rec- 
ord” have collaborated in a study of 
“The Store 


which will be featured in the April 


Chain of Tomorrow” 
issues of both publications, the former 
reaching the owner-operator group, 
and Architectural Record providing 
coverage of the architect-engineers 


who have a large part of this work on 












their boards now, much of it in the 
specifying stage. 

Of vital interest to both these groups, 
the April study provides a unique op- 
portunity for the manufacturer to tie 
into this program—to provide archi- 
tect-engineers with the kind of infor- 
mation they need today in order to 
write specifications for the big job 
ahead, a job which can be measured 
by the fact that after two years without 
materials or labor available, no less 
than 50% of the 97.000 such stores in 
operation will need some degree of 


remodeling. 
That’s the market— 


And the most direct path to it is 
through the advertising pages of Ar 


chitectural Record. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, hacked by the 
news-gathering and market gauging facilities 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation, provides its 
Architect-Engineer readers with a service of 
information which no other publication can 
render. It provides the Advertiser with an 
economical and effective means of selling this 
group 


world of today 


the most important in the building 
and of tomorrow. 
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Turbine or motor for auxiliary drives? 


6 good neasow why 


L-M HEAVY DUTY LIGHTNING ARRESTERS ARE 
PROTECTING MORE LINES THAN EVER BEFORE 
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LING MATERIAL COMPANY 








Good jobli—a picture of their light- 
ning arrester and a brief descrip- 
tion of the 6 features. This is direct, 
clear and to the point. 





This is very good. The picture tells the whole story. This is a modern, 
up-to-date combination of machines. The headline tells whot they 
are talking about. This rates OK with me. 

















That's a good picture. This is very 


good for the younger 


men —and 
there are lots of them at work today 
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Pavecyte Division 








This tells the whole story about a 
new product quickly and adequoate- 
ly. OK 


Once more, a good picture tells the 
whole story. This is a very good ad. 


This should bwild an intelligent un- 
derstanding of their product among 
men in electrical engineering de- 
partments. Young men need this 
information. 








Pressure Compensated Cable 


development im Paper Insulated Power Cables 
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This is very good. The headline is 
right to-the-point. 





Here is an announcement of a new product. It's neat and attractive. 
Cable is probably the most important item for us today. With sub- 
stitute insulations being used (about which we know very little), and 
overloaded lines, information on electric cable is of vitol interest. 
Excellent. 





Excellent. | can see at a glance that 
this is a structural plastic. Here are 
general uses in specific industries, 
product description and offer of en- 
gineering service. Very good. 
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Very good. Many of our men here 
are trained in fire-fighting. |n emer 
gencies, one can forget training: 


this ad serves as a review for every 
fire-fighter. Excellent. 
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How Methods of Industrial Distribution 
Haue Stload Up Under War 


Few postwar changes contemplated; manufacturers will 
look to increased volume to lower distribution costs 


@ INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
has successfully performed its func- 
tion under the stress of wartime emer- 
gencies, and as a result manufac- 
turers selling to industry have found 
it necessary to make comparatively 
few changes in their distribution 
methods and organizations. Among 
ther outstanding facts developed in 
arecent survey of the distribution 
ituation by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
are the following: 


l. The position of the industrial 
dstributor has been strengthened dur- 
mg the war, due to the shortage of 
manpower in the sales organizations 
# manufacturers and the need for 
mmediate deliveries to war industries. 


2. Manufacturers’ agents, serving 

y types of manufacturers of in- 
strial specialties, have continued to 
ttiorm well, but their ranks have 

depleted to a considerable degree 
by the draft. Many manufacturers 
tlling through this type of sales rep- 
tentative will find it necessary to 


“pand their distribution facilities 
fter the war. 

3. Direct selling to industrial con- 
wumers has been increased by the war, 


to the necessity of negotiating di- 
tctly with government agencies and 
hime contractors, but most manufac- 
turers have endeavored to protect dis- 


tributors and will return to normal 
methods of distribution after the war. 


4. Machinery dealers who have been 
unable to supply their normal trade 
and who have been able to sell few 
new machines have managed to stay 
in business by increased handling of 
used equipment and by building up 
more extensive sales of replacement 
parts, as well as service business. 


5. Many manufacturers are think- 
ing now about expansion of distribu- 
tion facilities abroad, and are already 
planning studies of foreign industrial 
markets, including Latin America, as 
a preliminary to expansion of export 
sales as soon as conditions permit. 

6. Improved service by distributors 
can be developed as a means of 
strengthening relations between manu- 
facturers and their sales outlets. Car- 
rying more complete stocks and con- 
centrating on fewer lines are among 
the policies which manufacturers 
would like to see their distributors 
adopt. 

7. Due to intensive competition ex- 
pected after the war, few manufac- 
turers believe that it will be possible 
to reduce distribution costs. While 
more efficient distribution organiza- 
tions will be set up, based on studies 
now being made of markets and mar- 
keting methods, increased volume of- 
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fers the principal hope for cutting 
present costs of distribution. 


Will Retain Wholesalers 


“We have always sold our products 
through established wholesale chan- 
nels,” reports a leading company man- 
ufacturing an industrial building spe- 
cialry. ‘“‘We have found this policy 
especially effective in wartime and see 
no reason for throwing it over when 
peace comes again. Generally speak- 
ing, we believe the soundest thinking 
along this line was formulated some 
2,000 years ago, when the statement 
was made, ‘Hold fast to that which 
is good.’ ”” 

A manufacturer of electrical prod- 
ucts widely used in industry distrib- 
utes through electrical wholesalers and 
remarks, ““We believe that this method 
of distribution is entirely sound and 
have continuously felt that there is 
no reason for changing it even during 
the stress of war. 


“The cost of distributing our prod- 
ucts is very low at present. As a 
matter of fact, the margin is too low 
in a great many cases to make han- 
dling our products profitable to a 
distributing organization. This situa- 
tion is brought about by highly com- 
petitive conditions and is something 
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over which we have no direct control.” 

A leading manufacturer of con- 
struction equipment is anxious to get 
back to normal methods of distribu- 
tion, and says: 

“We normally distribute our prod- 
ucts through construction equipment 
distributors, who handle our line along 
with several other allied construction 
equipment items. Our normal method 
of distribution has been disrupted by 
the war, due to the fact that we have 
only one customer today, and our 
distributor organization is of no value 
to us, nor can we route our sales to 
the government through them. 

“We intend to return to our normal 
prewar setup just as soon as it is pos- 
sible for us to do so.” 

Another construction equipment 
manufacturer comments along much 
the same lines in the following: 

“We have not changed our method 
of distribution with the exception that 
it is necessary to negotiate all of our 
contracts direct with some govern- 
ment agency. Thus we have elim- 
inated any government business go- 
ing through normal distributor outlets. 
However, the distributor functions 
to the best of his ability on the sales 
and service of repair parts, and in a 
small percentage of cases we have been 
able to allocate part of our manufac- 
turing capacity for distributor sales, 
where the customer is a private con- 
tractor doing work on high priority 
war construction jobs. It is our plan 
to return to normal distributor opera- 
tions after the war.” 

A manufacturer of industrial hard- 
ware sells to distributors through man- 
ufacturers’ agents, and has found this 
a highly successful method of opera- 
tion. 

“For many years our products have 
been sold through industrial distribu- 
tors,” says the sales manager of this 
company. “Sales to these distributors 
are handled by manufacturers’ agents 
located in eleven important centers 
throughout the United States. These 
agents are paid commissions and are 
not handicapped by any so-called 
house accounts. All invoicing is done 
from the factory, and all correspond- 
ence is handled on company station- 
ery, so that there can be no loss of 
identity or company responsibility. 

“During the war there have been 
some exceptions to this, made neces- 
sary by government regulations, re- 
negotiation rulings, etc. Certain prime 
contracts with the Navy, Army and 
Maritime Commission have been han- 
dled direct. However, where possible 
such business has been taken through 
distributors. 

“It is Our intention to continue our 
policy of distributor protection and 
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What affect does the position of a coupon 
in an ad have on its pulling power? Possibly 
The Dorr Company, New York, has found 
top corner position brings greater returns 


manufacturers’ agents acting as our 
sales representatives after the war. For 
a standard catalog line of products 
such as ours, this method of selling 
has proven best. Our maximum sales 
commission is ten per cent, which 
with other general overhead we regard 
as low selling cost.” 


Industrial Distributor is Vital 


A leading manufacturer of bearings, 
selling through distributors for plant 
maintenance and plant installations, 
says tersely, “There has been no 
change in our method of distribution 
during the war, since we have found 
the industrial distributor a vital link 
in the chain of distribution of main- 
tenance material and plant equipment. 
We are not considering any different 
channels of distribution in our post- 
war plans.” 

A manufacturer of hand tools sell- 
ing through both wholesale hardware 
and industrial suppliers remarks, “Over 
the past twenty years or more I have 
watched with interest the development 
and growth of industrial distributors 
throughout the country, and the in- 
creased efficiency resulting has, I be- 
lieve, cut costs of distribution to a 
minimum.” 

A manufacturer of tools widely 
used in the metal working field says, 
“Our products are principally dis- 
tributed through industrial distribu- 
tors who carry stocks of goods on 
hand and in turn serve the communi- 
ties in which they are located. This 
has always been our company’s policy 
and we believe it will best serve as a 
method of distribution in times to 
come.” 


















A significant comment from one 
manufacturer selling throuvh mij 
supply houses was, “We belicve these 
distributors can do many things for 
us which we cannot do for ourselyes 
except at excessive cost. As a result 
we intend to increase our sales through 
distributors in the postwar period.” 

A manufacturer of electrical sup- 
plies reports distribution through elec. 
trical wholesalers and a limited num. 
ber of mill supply houses which have 
electrical departments. 

“With the exception of certain or- 
ders from the Navy Department for 
equipment to be installed in combat 
vessels and from the Maritime Com- 
mission for installation in Victory 
ships, which were handled direct and 
not through distributors,” says this 
manufacturer, “we have made no 
change in our method of distribution. 
We expect to continue to sell all of 
our electrical products through the 
same channels of distribution which 
we used before the war.” 

A manufacturer of material han- 
dling equipment pays the following e 
tribute to the mill supply houses 
which distribute his products: 

“We still firmly believe that the 
mill supply house offers us the best 
and most economical method of dis- 
tributing our products to industry. 
One exception should be noted, and 
that is the fact that we expect to 
continue to reserve the right in our 
sales policy to sell direct through our 
own factory salesmen to manufac- 
turers using the product as part of the 
equipment they are making for re- 
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and who is now selling direct to the 
U. S. government for war purposes is 
a company which reported its current 
picture as follows: 

“We distribute about eighty pe 
cent of our products through dealers, 
who handle our line exclusively. Wejj"t-prod 
have not changed our method of dis-§¥itbous 
tribution due to the war. Most of@*irrenc 
the goods we are now turning out, nd man 
however, are sold direct to the gov-§"wleds 
ernment or to prime contractors, andg‘ncencr; 
are not sold through our regular disg§Mth the 
tribution organization. men resp 

“We have changed insofar as ou iad opera 
own salesmen are concerned. tures 
are now expediters. Our dealers at ald eng: 
existing on the sale of used machinesggductio 
service parts and an occasional ordeql |, lich 
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One of the Dumore Company engineers makes use of a recording 
conference 


discussion session 


Helen Mary Cowick, who operated the Sound-Scriber at the Du- 
more Company, holds an editorial post on “The Dumore Spirit'’ 
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@ ALTHOUGH there may be many 
whoftasons why a conference ought not to 
ealers™e held these days, they were out- 
o thelveighed at Dumore by one factor 
yses isfvhen such a meeting was considered: 
rrent@™ur field engineers had not made an 
m-the-spot study of engineering and 
woduction advancements for almost 
three years; they could not serve their 
va-producing customers adequately 
f dis Mvithout a thorough knowledge of 
st ofm™urent factory facilities for design 

outg"d manufacture; yet such thorough 
gov-MNowledge could only be gained by 
, andgncentrated study and discussion 
r dis™rth the management and factory 

mn responsible for the origination 
s oud operation of the policies and pro- 
Theygdures which were significant to the 
rs arid engineer as an application and 
hinesduction consultant to his customer. 
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rr In light of this analysis (and the 
ed Ylimportance of our production efh- 
“ency to our customers’ vital fabri- 
“ation war materiél) we at Du- 
More felc justified in holding an in- 
t dis#fensive three-day session on sales, en- 


by ™eerine and manufacturing policies, 
Mocedures, and plans. Our situation, 





By ROLLA McDONALD 


Advertising Manager, The Dumore 
Company, Racine, Wis. 


in doing essential war work, and in 
being unable to maintain prewar co- 
ordination of field and factory activi- 
ties, is more typical than rare today. 

Many manufacturers must have 
found or must soon find themselves 
confronted by the same problems, 
and will logically turn to the same 
solution, an urgently called confer- 
ence designed to take up the slack 
in the line between the field men 
and the factory. A brief exposition of 
our conference problems and expe- 
riences, of the techniques used to 
make every minute of the three-day 
meeting effective, should be interest- 
ing and, perhaps, helpful to organiza- 
tions about to undertake a similar 
program. 

The first step, naturally, is the de- 
cision to have the conference. The 
necessity of the meeting and its char- 
acter as a concrete contribution to the 
war effort must be definitely estab- 
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* Details of a carefully planned, purposeful three-day 
b ont meeting to aid in today’s and tomorrow's sales tasks 


lished in your own minds, in the 
minds of your employes, your field 
engineers, and later on your communi- 
ty and your customers. It’s a sim- 
ple matter of public and employe re- 
lations to make sure you justify the 
use of restricted transportation facili- 
ties, the productive hours of men 
normally responsible for the manufac- 
ture of critical and urgently needed 
war products, that you justify the 
temporary inconvenience to your dis- 
tributors and customers. 

The need of a conference must be 
made apparent, the purpose plain, and 
the ultimate value of conference re- 
sults demonstrated. Announcements 
should be candid and sincere. Your 
purpose must be sincere! Disguising 
the traditional sales meeting as such 
a conference would be folly—your 
own employes would resent it, your 
customer and community good will 
would be forfeited. Conventions are 
anathema in  wartime—conferences 
need not be. 

If sincerity is the primary requisite, 
purposefulness and downright hard 
work follow in close succession. We 
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Chart showing resulting contacts with buying factors from Dumore's machine publica- 


tion advertising; one of eight 


felt in the beginning that three days 
(and even the conference cannot justi- 
fy more than three days plus travel 
time) was little enough time for com- 
plete coverage of all the subjects per- 
tinent to our field engineers’ func- 
tion. However, we were confident 
that we could do it if our plans were 
carefully laid well in advance, our 
purpose clearly defined, our daily 
program scheduled to the minute and 
strictly adhered to, our sessions con- 
ducted with orderly discipline to per- 
mit individual initiative but to main- 
tain the necessary pace and prevent 
digressions, and our work expedited 
by such techniques as we could de- 
vise to permit speed without sacri- 
ficing the impression and retention of 
the ideas. 

A brief summary of the program 
might well be considered before de- 
scribing the techniques used. We 
hoped to accomplish our purpose by 
having an executive of every operat- 
ing department of the company ex- 
plain specified activities and proce- 
dures of that department pertinent to 
the field engineers’ functions and 
significant to our preparations for 
postwar activity. We hoped that this 
information would enable the field 
man to act in perfect, intelligent co- 
ordination with each department and 
be in a position to direct the full 
design and production potentialities 
of Dumore facilities on his customers’ 
problems in the future. A three-fold 
benefit could logically be expected: 

1. The Customer could take ad- 
vantage of the full, completely inte- 
grated facilities of our company for 
the first time, to do a more effective 
job of designing his own product, 
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illustrating 


operational plans for future advertising 


planning its production schedule, and 
fabricating it. 

2. The Field Engineer would func- 
tion with enhanced prestige in his 
own, his customers’, and his com- 
pany’s estimation. His new concep- 
tion of Dumore would enable him to 
give his customer better service, and 
do his company greater justice. Bene- 
fiting by the exchange of ideas and 
comparison of experience with the 
other field engineers, he would work 
with the confidence of the expert who 
knowns his job completely. 

3. The Dumore Factory would be 
allowed to exercise the full scope of 
its production facilities, the engi- 
neers to incorporate the most recent 
design achievements in each custo- 
mer-specified unit, sales management 
to base policies on comprehensive and 
comparative reports on customer 
plans and attitudes. 


Plan Details Thoroughly 


The general plan of a conference 
or meeting is always the easy part—it 
is the drudgery of careful preparation 
of details which is onerous. The suc- 
cess of a conference depends on this 
drudgery, however, and hasty or in- 
adequate preparation is disastrous. 

To allow adequate time for the de- 
velopment of these details, it is well 
to make the initial announcement at 
least three months in advance of the 
conference to those who are to attend 
and those you’ve selected to partici- 
pate. 

1. The field men can schedule work 
to provide the minimum inconven- 
ience to their customers while they 
are unavailable. They will have time 
to organize the questions they want 


to ask and experiences they 


‘ant to 
report at the conference. T/vy jl] 
have time to make convenien: travel 


reservations. 

2. Program speakers will have tim 
to do a thoughtful job of prepara. 
tion, and make provision for graphic 
illustration of their talks. They wil] 
have time to dovetail this preparation 
into their schedules without interfer- 
ence with their vitally important daily 
duties. 

3. You will have time to develop 
your plans, promote the conference, 
prepare printed matter, make hotel 
reservations, meal arrangements, train 
reservations, edit speeches for those 
who will find the task beyond them 
etc.—the thousand and one details 
with which you have wrestled in or- 
ganizing previous meetings. Such 
details are easily handled if you have 
time. Allow yourself time to cope 
with them! 

The three-day conference schedule 
was timed to the minute step-by-step, 
speeches and discussion, recesses and 
meals. The schedule was rigidly ad- 
hered to, for we felt that it was the 
key to the success of our conference, 
and so it proved to be! A breakfast 
at eight each morning definitely guar- 
anteed prompt opening of the session 
at nine. From that moment on, 
throughout each day the enthusiasm 
of the speakers for their subject, the 
brief and well directed discussion, and 
the stop-watch schedule enabled w 
to pack three days with informative 
sessions. The pace maintained the in- 
terest—a sort of “no lag no sag” 
proposition. The actual program will 
indicate the ground covered, and 3 
brief description of techniques used 
will indicate how we managed to work 
so fast and still be reasonably confi- 
dent that the material would not be 
forgotten as soon as heard. 


Outline of Daily Programs 


The opening day was devoted 
general company activities to indi- 
cate to the field men the progressive 
attitude of the organization with 
which they had invested their future. 
This necessarily emphasized many 
phases of Dumore’s postwar plans, 
many of which are already formulated 
and in effect. The presentation w4 
designed to emphasize the importanct 
of the field man as a factor in those 
plans, and the significance of their 0p 
eration as a benefit to him and to his 


customers. The program: 
1. Dumore’s Theory of Postwar 
Planning: A down-to-earth system 


atizing of all phases of management 
sales,. and manufacturing acuvity— 
first getting your house in orcer, and 
then creating your new lines 
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! luction Control: Planning 
work flow, material flow, and machine 
lading to stabilize cost control and 
delivery schedules. 

3, Engineering: Departmental ex- 
pansion and production rise accomo- 
dated by new systems of significant 
numbering codes for parts and mate- 
dals to make manufacturing and in- 
ventory control air-tight. New sys- 
tem for design and developmental 
work devised to organize this activity. 

4. Advertising: Doing its war-time 
job and creating intensive postwar 
ales promotion program. 

5. Credit: Department set up to 
be airtight and impregnable but in- 
conspicuous to the prospect and cus- 


2. Pr 


tomer. 

6. Trafic Problems: Fundamental 
to stabilization of delivery schedules 
that the field men codperate with 
policies to guarantee the efficiency of 
new plans. 

7. Financial Status: Sound as re- 
sult of conservative procedures. Profits 
limited by government—but Du- 
more’s main interest is building high 
caliber organization for future. 

8. Cost Accounting: Devoted war 
period to collection and study of cost 
structure records of industry and 
company. New system devised to set 
price with micrometer-like accuracy. 

9. Aptitude Measurement: Used 
with good judgment has given excel- 
ent results in personnel selection and 
placement. 

10. Employe Relations: Unprece- 
dented high level of good feelings the 
result of enlightened philosophy of 
management’s responsibility to em- 
ployes. 


xamine Motor Line 


The second day’s program was a 
tighly detailed examination of cur- 
nt activities on the Dumore frac- 
tonal horsepower motor line, one of 
ur two main product lines. The 
program: 


1. Markets and Production Possi- 
bilities: Determined by analysis and 
“periments. Surveys in operation in- 
licate strong probability of avoiding 
xnod of doldrums. 

2. Precision Production Methods: 
Quality control system in operation. 
3. Special Motor Applications: 
Many now being developed. 

4. Aircraft Motor Developments: 
Continue apace. Summarized growth 
ind recent innovations. 

_5. Application Limitations of 
ries Wound Motors: Electric char- 
teristics (and resulting operational 
Mitations). 

_ 6. Marntenance Handbooks for Air 
“rps: Indicate most effective way of 
‘structing non-specialist, non-techni- 
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cal maintenance man—basis for fu- 
ture customer service data. 

7. New Projects: New motors, new 
motor modifications, new motor type 
lines, application of industrial design. 

8. Clinic on Hazards: Field engi- 
neer as wartime consultant and peace- 
time “salesman.” 

9. Manuals: Data necessary, desir- 
able, useful, tolerable, or out of place 
in field engineers’ manual. 

10. Company Policies: Require ef- 
fective codrdination by field engineer. 

11. Shirt Sleeve Clinic: Laboratory 
demonstration and unrestricted ex- 
amination of new developments in all 
stages of process from scratch pad to 
working model. (Evening session). 


Study Precision Tools 


The final day of the conference was 
devoted to a similar examination of 
activity on the other Dumore line— 
precision tools and grinders. The pro- 
gram: 

1. New Tools Development: Ac- 
complishments of last three years— 
plan for projected development. 

2. Air Tools: Field applications, de- 
sign and construction problems, mar- 
ket characteristics. 

3. Tool Operation and Maintenance: 
Problems and procedures. 

4. Quills and Hand Grinders: \m- 
provement and modification with 
significant results. 

§. Marketing and Distribution: 
Problems today. Preparation for an- 
ticipated postwar conditions. 

6. Reports: Basis for sales depart- 
ment statistics upon which future 
plans are largely based. 

7. Pattern Meeting for Distribu- 
tors: Program, props, and illustrative 
materials. 

8. Time Table for Postwar: Com- 
piled from considered opinions of 
American industrialists. 


Special Techniques Employed 


Fortunately, we were able to keep 
the conference in complete harmony 
with the tenor of the times, thereby 
circumventing any threat to our em- 
ploye and public good will. These 
features made the wartime character 
of the conference apparent: 

1. Brevity: Three days in length, 
every minute used effectively. 

2. No Production Conflict: Strict 
schedule prevented time waste. Each 
production executive came to confer- 
ence chamber just in time for his part 
in the program and was free to leave 
when his talk was given. Phone con- 
nections were maintained between fac- 
tory and meeting room. A standby 
car for emergency use provided five 
minute return at any time. 

3. Entertainment was confined to 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Advertising manager, Rolla McDonald, ex- 
plains the Dumore direct mail campaign 
as part of the comprehensive advertising 
program designed for the 


near future 





One of the "Shirt Sleeve Clinics" held 
in Dumore Company's laboratory . . a down- 
to-earth session for product operation, 
and comparison with competitive units 





A Dumore design engineer chalks up an 
illustration to clarify a point made 
in a discussion on design limitations 





"And finally," he might be saying as he 
uses a map of the states to dramatize 
the trials of a traffic manager today 
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By WILLARD M. FOX 


Research Director, The Buchen Company, Chicago 





How te Set Up A Sales Control and 
Sales Analysis System 


Closer control and direction of the sales effort 
will be needed to meet competition in days to come 


@ EFFECTIVE SALES CONTROL 
will be one extremely valuable man- 
agement tool in steering an industrial 
marketing program through the per- 
plexing period of transition that will 
start perhaps even before the end of 
the German war and last until some 
time after the end of the Japanese 
affair. It can also contribute vastly 
to the formulation of realistic post- 
war marketing policies and methods. 

Postwar industrial markets will be 
different, if only because postwar con- 
sumer markets will be affected by 
shifts in population, income distribu- 
tion, broader income taxation than 
before the war, and new products and 
technical changes in old ones. We 
all know that industrial marketing 
exists only to make available consum- 
ers’ goods, but we sometimes forget 
that and act as if industrial marketing 
had an independent existence in an 
airtight compartment. 

Sales control including sales an- 
alysis is merely a method of directing 
sales and promotional efforts to the 
right people in the right way at the 
right time, to as great an extent as 
is practicable commercially. A sales 
control system is merely a physically 
convenient means to that end. Since 
no two companies have identical mar- 
keting problems, no two sales control 
systems can be identical. Each is a 
special job. There are, however, ways 
of going about it that are pretty uni- 
form and workable. 

My system may not be your way 
or the best way, but it has pragmatic 
sanction—it works. Here is how I 
go about it: First I find out what 
channels of distribution are used, what 
product range is sold, what markets 
or market segments are covered, and 
the like, and also how many customers 
and prospects there are. (Prospects, 
as distinguished from suspects, are 
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those being cultivated by salesmen or 
direct mail.) This gives me an idea 
of the physical size of the system and 
affords a basis for decision as to type 
of equipment to use. There are a 
number of possibilities, but generally 
they boil down to a choice among vis- 
ible, blind file, and tabulated indi- 
vidual records and either mechanical 
(Hollerith or Powers) or hand (in- 
cluding McBee) tabulation for ac- 
cumulation and analysis. By calling 
in the sales representatives of a num- 
ber of potential suppliers, one can get 
ideas that result in a practical setup 
for the specific job. My personal 
prejudice is in favor of a combination 
of mechanical tabulation and visible 
records having two usuable visible 
margins, when there are 1,000 active 
accounts or more and several times 
that many prospects or indirect (mill 
supply distributors’) customers who 
are seen by salesmen and sales engi- 
neers. 


Organizing the Information 


After decision has been taken as 
to the physical equipment, the next 
step is the organization of informa- 
tion. Since an active account is only 
a prospect in esse and a prospect an 
active account in posse, the first kind 
of information we need to have is a 
definition of the prospect himself. This 
includes, such facts as: Name, ad- 
dress, kind of business, size, potential 
importance, relation to competitive 
suppliers, and the like. Make a check 
list of all the things that help define 
the prospect and subdivide each so it 
has analytical power. If you sell 
through mill supply houses, don’t 
overlook the importance of number of 
outside salesmen, territory covered, 
and major interest of the houses. An- 
alysis of such factors often discloses 
reasons for otherwise peculiar or in- 


explicable sales results. When you 
have pulled together your defining 
characteristics of customers and pros- 
pects, arrange to record them in about 
half of the first page of whatever card 
you plan to use and provide signals on 
the visible margin so that you can 
spot those having common attributes. 
Visible margins cost money, so if you 
use them use them effectively. 

Next, make provision for the things 
you do that are intended to make the 
prospect a customer—that is, provide 
a call and cultivation record in such 
form that you can see week by week 
or month by month what you have 
done to sell the prospect. Arrange to 
signal calls and sales and whatever 
else you do along the visible margir. 
(Unprotected edges on the cards al- 
low signalling in colored pencil whic 
neither falls off nor gets pushed 
around. ) 

If you have decided on a folded 
card, the inside becomes a natural 
place to provide space for sales b 
commodity groups by months. Signa 
commodities bought each quartes 
(that is about all most people havé 
room for) on the visible margin. 12 
enables you to see at a glance w 
you are selling the line and where yo 
are selling only specialties and also 
see where you are broadening 4 
where narrowing your range of Pp 
ucts sold. 

The fourth page (which is sh 
and has no visible margin) becomé 
a good place to do one of two thing 
If you sell direct and have to PU 
material out on test under normal con 
ditions in a buyers’ market, use it fo 
a test record and show what ¥ 
tested, when, and how it made ov 
and, of course, what competitive ™ 
terial won or lost and why. If y° 
sell through distributors, tis SP 
can be used to better advantage ' 
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many cases by devoting it to a mer- 
chandising codperation record. Here 
you can enter such things as special 
promotions, special deals, amount of 
ales and sales engineering codperation 
by type of industrial consumer, and 
the like. Special instructions of a 
semi-permanent or permanent nature 
f can also be entered on this part of 


the form. 
Make Cards for Distributors 


If you sell indirectly, construct a 
jmilar but unfolded card to record 
cultivation of distributors’ accounts, 
showing what they do and from whom 
they buy and what competitive ma- 
terials they use. Sales, of course, go 
through the distributor and it is vir- 
tually impossible and hardly worth 
while to try to nail down end-use sales 
through salesmen’s reports. 

It is best to file cards geographically 
first and then alphabetically by town, 
with the ultimate consumer cards be- 
hind the supplier. This enables one 
to direct a salesman to do what one 
wants done when he is going to be 
in a specific town or county. 


So much for physical layout. When 
in action, this gives you a growing 
sory of each prospect and customer— 
who he is, what you are doing and 
have done about him, and if you work 
through a distributor, what he has 
done for you in sales, and also what 
you and he have done jointly to build 
his sales of your products. 



































With this you can go to work to 
fx one spot after another, which is 
the only way that seems to work to 
build a good strong industrial mar- 
keting activity. But this is only sales 
control and it can get you into a lot 
of mischief, if you make the wrong 
iecisions because you do not read the 
ugns correctly. That is why sales 
imalysis is a basic half of the sales 
control job—and maybe right now 
three quarters or nine tenths of it. 


Without minimizing the value of 
onomic analysis and market research 
% guides in charting an uncertain fu- 
lure, it is safe to say that sales an- 
ilysis can often produce the first tip- 
if to what is going to become im- 
fortant so that it, plus market re- 
arch and economic forecasting, can 
il be brought to bear on the prob- 
ems that are in the making. 


Instinctively or calculatingly, peo- 

ole who really manage, do so largely 
exception. Something looks funny, 
ind thar is what gets investigated and 
fixed or studied and nurtured into a 
“urce of earnings. But to manage 
*Y exception in as complex an activ- 
f youi"y as industrial marketing, one must 
spagtst know what is not exceptional. 
ge BPNat is a matter of analysis. 
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“Allis-Chalmers Operation and Maintenance Review" is a new pocket size magazine suc- 


ceeding Allis-Chalmers' "Victory Production and Maintenance News.” 


Illustrated with 


eye-catching color cartoons, the publication aims to broaden interest in problems of war- 


time maintenance. 


timely articles on current trends for the shopman and the executive. 
exchange of ideas on operation and maintenance from users. 


It contains maintenance tips from Allis-Chalmers engineers, as well as 


It also invites an 
It will be issued bi-monthly 





Use Statistical Data 

There is no question that the most 
convenient way is through the proper 
statistical manipulation of tabulated 
data, if either a Hollerith or Powers 
installation is available or if there is 
an appropriation to farm out the work 
to a commercial tabulating organiza- 
tion. Failing that, McBee plus a cal- 
culating machine or comptometer is 
not bad, and, as a last result, one can 
always hand tabulate. 

Nobody can lay out a detailed tab- 
ulation schedule for an unknown 
problem with unknown data, and I 
shall not attempt to do so. What can 
be done is to indicate a line of ap- 
proach. Here is one: We have spent 
X dollars to get Y dollars of sales, 
and we can, with as much refinement 
as we choose, consider that sales vol- 
ume and profit depend on sales ex- 
pense and a lot of other variables. 
Some of them are the controls we have 
set up in our sales control record. 


Hence, the first step of analysis is 
to break down calls, sales promotional 
efforts, and resultant sales by each 
criterion. Then we know in a gen- 
eral way how our promotional and 
call distribution pattern is related to 
our sales distribution by such things 
as kind of customer, size of customer 
as defined by invested capital or credit 
rating or number of salesmen or num- 
ber of employes or installed horse- 
power or whatever other series we 
may be using, by competitive lines 
bought or handled, and so forth. We 
also know, by segregation of custom- 
ers and prospects and parallel analysis 
of each group, what proportions of 
our activities are productive and what 
parts are not or are not yet. At the 
same time, we find out that fifteen 
per cent of our customers give us 
sixty or seventy or eight-five per cent 
of our sales and fifty per cent more 
profit than we actually realized be- 
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cause the rest was dribbled away where 
there was little chance of getting any- 
where because the characteristics were 
wrong or the effort too scattered. 


Substantiate Beliefs 


At any rate, we find proof of a lot 
of things we may have suspected, or 
perhaps of a few we did not suspect. 
Some of them need only be seen to 
be recognized as needing correction. 
Those we fix and keep fixed by using 
the control record as a source of in- 
structions or suggestions to sales and 
sales promotion people. 

Mostly, however, we are concerned 
with using analysis to help us feel our 
way into the postwar world. Hence, 
quarterly, or, if the business is ex- 
tremely sensitive, monthly, we repeat 
the analysis keeping the same basic 
structure so as to have comparable 
figures, but with refinements or de- 
tailed statistical analysis of some phase 
each time. And we use correlation 
and regression analyses where they 
seem to promise fruitful results to ex- 
plore inter-relationships. 

Where the repetitions show varia- 
tions and particularly where the vari- 
ations seem to be indicating a trend, 
we dig deeper than the sales control 
and sales analysis system—which after 
all is only one tool in sales manage- 
ment’s kit—can penetrate by appro- 
priate field investigation and economic 
analysis. Then, when we see what 
the situation is and is becoming, we 
still have to use the best judgment 
we can in the light of our informa- 
tion to make decisions about our pol- 
icy revisions. And once the new 
policy is started, we use the control 
feature of our sales control and an- 
alysis system to direct and to record 
results for subsequent analysis and 
appraisal. 

And we constantly ask ourselves 
and our system, “What is it, why is it, 
what of it, what do we do about it?” 
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By EDWIN A. SEELEY 


Manager Field Personnel and Training 


The B, F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


President, National Society of Sales Training Executives 


Start Sales Training Nou 


Outline of fundamentals for use in setting up program 
to ready the sales personnel and train new material 


@ ONE OF THESE DAYS many 
of the men now on the worldwide 
battle fronts will be returning to 
your company and mine. They will 
expect to be fitted into jobs and 
quickly trained to produce results 
which will earn them a reasonable 
living. They will expect us to have 
the plan, program, and framework, 
and to be ready to throw the switch 
and start the machinery rolling in the 
direction of their rightfully earned 
opportunities. Management, prior to 
the actual return of most of these 
service people, expects us to have our 
plans completed and our material pre- 
pared. 

If we are not ready and if industry 
and business cannot quickly swing 
into action, we will have fallen down 
on the biggest responsibility we have 
in winning the peace. Excuses will 
not be acceptable to management if 
we are not prepared, even though they 
may not encourage us to become pre- 
pared. Management expects us to take 
the initiative now and sell our plans 
and ideas to them. It is necessary for 
us to challenge our respective manage- 
ments along these lines or we are 
derelict in assuming our responsi- 
bilities. 

It is not necessary to go into detail 
regarding the part that sales training 
has to do with winning the peace. 
It is enough to state the obvious fact 
that without proper training, those 
people charged with the responsibility 
or distribution cannot sell in sufficient 
volume to provide steady employment. 
We all know that any widespread un- 
employment over a continued period 
can very definitely become a means 
of losing the peace because of the 
economic chaos that is certain to fol- 
low. 

It is the responsibility of sales train- 
ing executives to condition present 
organizations and those returning 
service men to such a point that 
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maximum sales will result from their 
efforts; thus providing employment 
for others. 


Time to Get Started 


Plans for postwar training should 
have been started prior to this time 
and should be in the process of com- 
pletion right now. If you are not at 
that point, you had better get started 
and work rapidly. 

It is not my intention to tell you 
how to do the job or just what form 
your plans should take, as that will 
vary depending on the nature of your 
particular business. All I can do here 
is emphasize some of the points that 
occur to me which you might wish 
to take into consideration in formulat- 
ing your plans in connection with the 
subject. 

It seems to me this entire job starts 
with your present organization by 
first of all determining which of your 
present employes have the ability and 
capacity for permanence and future 
progress in your company. These 
people should be prepared now for 
greater responsibilities in the future, 
and should be also trained to become 
trainers of new employes. 

Determine what kind of stock you 
have in your personnel warehouse, 
what condition it is in, does it need 
some cleaning and polishing to be 
usable, what obsolete or scrap ma- 
terial is in this warehouse which must 
be replaced with new modern ma- 
terial that can do an efficient job. 

It is important to determine those 
sales employes who should be replaced 
when better material is available. It 
is also important to know what ex- 
pansion plans requiring additional 
sales personnel are under considera- 
tion. Obviously this information is 
necessary if you are going to be in 
position to intelligently reinstate, 
place, and retrain returning service 
men. 
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Use this information along with 
job specifications to construct a func- 
tional manning table, or personnel re- 
quirements chart, as a guide to re- 


employment, placement, and training. @ “F 
If your sales training plans, which 7 
will include methods and media to thet 
be used, are completed, start operat- = I 
ing the plan at once and begin using § 
the material as soon as it is ready. Tha 
Only in this way will you condition j vhen 
and train the present organization to #8 
do a more efficient job when the time § Comp: 
arrives. carbon 
is mot 
Prepare Aptitude Tests tw rin 
It is well to realize that proper  %scur 
selection and placement have an im- § o ma 
portant bearing on the results ob- § Basi 
tained from training individuals. 9 by no 
When these men return from the §: proc 
service, be prepared to apply a meas- & infinite 
uring stick at that time which will Hach f 
tell enough about their aptitude, at- Jj often | 
titude, mental ability, and physical Shor 
condition so they may be placed in &f Graphi 
the kind of work where they can be Bf the re 
used to best advantage for the bene- ff how a: 
fit of themselves and the company § in his 
they represent. A serious mistake can Shot 
be made in training a man for sales # .. .1, 
work when his greatest aptitude s By, 
in some other kind of activity. If f 4. 4) 
you have many of that kind, the Bi). 
best training program, methods, § i): 
media, and application will be ineffec- Nej 
tive—results will not be satisfactory oked 
—training expenditures will Sines 
wasted, returning to the company § j 
gn 
only a few cents on the dollar 9 they | 
invested in final results. Dissatisfac- ra 
tion will exist both on the part of “4 , 
the employes and management. 7. 
Assuming that proper selection and re 7 
placement are accomplished at the — 
time of employment, the next stéP =~ . 
and a very important one, is ‘9 Com “a 
dition these people mentally to ™® -. ‘t 
ceive the training which is ‘ be " 
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for Graphitar 


by M. W. TANNER 


haw Copy Chief, Seemann & Peters, Inc., 
unc # Saginaw, Mich. 

el re- 

ane @ “HOW CAN we tell prospective 
"hit, buyers about Graphitar when we don’t 


even know who those buyers are, what 


ia to 4 
erat. fy eit products are, or how they’d use 
using » 
eady. That was the problem facing us 


when we tackled the job of advertis- 
ing the United States Graphite 
Company’s product, “Graphitar,” a 
carbon and graphite compound which 
is moulded, treated, and ground in- 
to rings, bearings, seals and other 
obscure yet vital parts of many kinds 
of machines. 


ition 
mn to 
time 


roper 


im- 


ob- Basically, this kind of problem was 
uals. @ by no means a new one. Advertising 
the i product that can be made in an 
neas- Mf infinite number of shapes and sizes— 
will Bach for a different application—has 
, at- B often stymied advertising men. 
sical Should we list or describe all of 
d inf Graphitar’s characteristics—and hope 
n be Hi the reader would decide for himself 
ene- @ how and where he could use Graphitar 
pany B in his product? 
hm Should we list all the applications 
is? which Graphitar had already been 
If put—and hope the reader would de- 
‘s tide that because so many others used 
ods. he too, ought to use Graphitar parts 
ec. in his product? 
tory @, Neither or both of these plans 
be @ M%ked like the basis for advertise- 
any @ ments that could capture and hold a 
ee design engineer’s interest. In fact 
fac- they had both been used in previous 
of f Otaphicar ads with little success. 

So we settled on a different type 
and § Of approach—one based on the as- 
the F Mmption that the men we were aim- 
step § E to reach were highly intelligent, 
son- J ™Maginative engineers who could be 
re-# ‘Tusted fully to put two and two 
be & together 


We proceeded on the theory that 
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7? 


Showing A\pplications 


Increases Inquiries 


Visualizing uses of basic material to designers and 
engineers makes big difference in results of campaign 


if we dramatically, clearly and graph- 
ically told the story of only one ap- 
plication in each advertisement, we 
would have the best chance of inter- 
esting the prospects. We decided that 
if the reader could be shown, for ex- 
ample, the facts about how Graphitar 
rings in a particular steam turbine 
solved a design problem, he would get 
a more vivid picture of the possibil- 
ities of Graphitar than he would from 
a docket of engineering data on the 
characteristics of Graphitar. 


Putting it another way, we went 
on the assumption that design engi- 
neers—in spite of their knowledge— 
are human, and that they like to get 
their facts (at least from a manufac- 
turer of a product new to them) in 
palatable form. 


Instead of general all-inclusive 
headlines such as “Graphitar, the all- 
purpose seal and bearing material,” 
we went right down to such specific 
confining headlines as ‘“Graphitar 
blades and bearings play a vital role 
in new high speed rotary fuel pump” 
—and “Graphitar rings form perfect 
bearings and seals in rotary pressure 
joints.” A second color in the dra- 
matic illustrations enabled us to em- 
phasize the particular applications 
treated. 


Our faith in our basic approach to 
the problem proved to be justified. 
From the very first, inquiries from the 
new advertisements poured in at an 
unprecedented rate. And our faith 
in the design engineers likewise proved 
justified. Manufacturers of oil drill- 
ing equipment, turret lathes, and bak- 
ing ovens read the ads on steam tur- 
bines, gas pumps, and steam pressure 
joints and became impressed with our 
story. As we had hoped, they put 
two and two together and launched 
a minor avalanche of inquiries, each 
one bearing the same basic thought: 
“We see how your product helped 
others—can you also help us?” 
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Available! 
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How to Inuestigale Ideas--Safely 


Many legal pitfalls for those seeking or considering 
offers of postwar products without proper protection 


@ A WISE MAN from the East, 
speaking before a Los Angeles lunch- 
eon club recently, said: “The most po- 
tent thing in the world is an idea. 
Ideas fearlessly and efficiently har- 
nessed and put to use in the past have 
made us the greatest industrial nation 
in the world, and it will be new ideas 
that will keep us in that place after 
the war and that will help us to avoid 
the worst depression that the world 
has ever known. What every manu- 
facturer and business man should be 
shouting is, not ‘My kingdom for a 


horse,” but “My check for a new 
idea.’”” 
That there was nothing radical 


about this dictum is evident from the 
fact that many concerns are regularly 
offering rewards or bonuses to any em- 
ployes who will bring in suggestions 
of practical value for the improve- 
ment of their products, processes or 
methods, and from the fact that 
others are appealing to the public with 
advertisements like the following: 


IDEAS WANTED! 
Products for Immediate and Postwar 
Production 

Manufacturer with own sales organiza 
tion has well-equipped plant with Tool 
Room, Hand Screw Machines, Engine 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Punch Presses, 
Drill Presses, etc., wants ideas which will 
fit our equipment. If your ideas are sound 
and accepted, satisfactory arrangements 
will be made 


On the other hand, there are com- 
panies that, because of their own un- 
happy experiences or because of those 
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By HARRY HIBSCHMAN 


of others, look upon an idea from an 
outsider as a hot potato or as a nettle, 
not to be taken hold of intentionally, 
but, if picked up by mistake, to be 
dropped as quickly as possible. That 
their attitude is not an unreasonable 
one is evidenced by the constantly re- 
curring claims and lawsuits arising out 
of such ideas, and generally unsolicited 
ideas at that. Take a few examples: 


The publishers of a magazine re- 
ceived a letter suggesting the adoption 
of a certain change in the makeup of 
the publication that would facilitate 
the removal and use of its pin-up girls 
for pin-up purposes. The publishers 
answered the letter saying that the 
idea was not feasible. But within less 
than a year they made precisely the 
change suggested in this letter. Natu- 
rally the writer shouted, “You stole 
my idea,” and demanded smart money 
in an outlandish sum. But the pub- 
lishers were able to show that they had 
used the same idea themselves in an- 
other publication at least five years 
earlier and thus saved themselves a 
lawsuit. 


Then there was the case of a man 
by the name of Larson, who wrote the 
General Motors Corporation suggest- 
ing a way to arrange the seats in an 
automobile so as to provide greater 
seating capacity when the seats were 
in use and more space for other pur- 
poses when they were not. The letter 


was not even acknowledged. But some 
time later, believing that his idea had 
been stolen and put to use in some of 
the General Motors cars, Larson filed 
suit. His complaint was dismissed by 
the court for reasons that we need not 
go into now, but, regardless of the 
lack of merits of the case, the action 
had to be defended, and, of course, 
cost the corporation both time and 
money. 

An action that ended similarly was 
brought by a man named Albers 
against Remington-Rand, Inc., on the 
ground that the latter had appropri- 
ated an idea submitted by him for the 
promotion of the sale of electric 
razors. The idea was that the company 
should furnish each purchaser with a 
chart or graph showing the direction 
of the growth of his whiskers. Here, 
too, the attorneys for the defendant 
were able to convince the court that, 
as a matter of law, there was no cause 
of action. 


General Rules 


We have, therefore, two 
points with reference to ideas: (1) 
That of the companies that want new 
ideas; and (2) that of the companies 
that do not want ideas from outsiders 
at all, or only from individuals in spe- 
cial groups. But there are certain gen- 
eral rules that apply in both cases. 
Briefly stated, they are these: 

(1) An idea is property only as ‘ong 
as it remains unrevealed; 

(2) An abstract idea cannot be pro- 


stand- 
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rected by copyright or by patent; 

(3) Only when put into concrete 
form can an idea be protected by 
copyright or patent and then only as 
to the particular expression of it; 

(4) The only way that an abstract 
idea can be protected is by a contract 
between the person who has the idea 
ind the person or party to whom it is 
to be revealed; and 

(5) An abstract idea will be given 
protection only if it is original and 
novel. 


Ideas as Property 


With regard to the first rule, the 
courts have expressed themselves em- 
phatically and often. “Volat irrevoc- 
sbile verbum,” remarked an English 
judge in 1854, quoting from Horace 
(this is a “literary” publication, Mr. 
McGraw), “whether borne on the 
wings of the wind or the press, and 
the supposed owner loses all estate over 
them. . . . He has produced the 
thought and given it utterance and, 
co instante, it escapes his grasp.” 

Another English judge inquired 
long ago, ““Now, where are the in- 
dicia or distinguishing marks of an 
idea? What distinguishing marks can 
aman fix on a set of intellectual ideas 
as to call himself the proprietor of 
them? They have no earmarks.” 


Or, as the New York Court of 
Appeals said in the leading case of 
Bristol _v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Association: 

So long as the originator or possessor of 
the naked idea retains it, whether, germi- 
nating under the laws of metaphysics it be 
regarded as Platonic or Cartesian in its 
makeup, it is his property, but it ceases 
hg his when he permits it to pass from 
him. 


Copyrights and Patents Not Given 


As to rule (2), Judge Woolsey, of 
the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, 
referring a few years ago to “the fal- 
cy, which seems endemic among 
writers, that copyright may be 
claimed on a theme or an_ idea,” 
added, “which, of course, is not and 
never was the law.” 


The same is true with regard to 
patents. As another federal judge re- 
marked in a case involving a patent 
on a method of cash registering and 
con checking: “No mere abstraction, 
no idea, however brilliant, can be the 
subject of a patent.” 

When an idea finds expression in 
concrete form, that form will be pro- 
tected as literary property at common 
law or, in a proper case, under the 
Copyright act. Thus, in the well- 
known Macy case definite slogans for 
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use in connection with a Christmas 
advertising campaign had been sub- 
mitted and used, while in the equally 
publicized Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company case the letter which was 
the basis of the suit read in part: “The 
idea consists of this: Two gentlemen, 
well groomed in working clothes or 
hunting togs, apparently engaged in 


One of the officials with whom 
Boothe corresponded and with whom 
he had various personal conferences 
was the production manager and chief 
engineer, who became exceedingly en- 
thusiastic over the Boothe ideas and 
asked him to submit detailed and 
elaborate plans, drawings, illustrations, 
and specifications. Then there was a 





culties at some future time. 


“The Advertiser and the Law.” 





e Wanted—-Ideas for new products.’ Advertisements like this are 
appearing more and more frequently, as war-expanded industry 
seeks new manufacturing ideas and new products with which to 
keep factories busy when peace comes. The bringing together of 
product ideas and manufacturing facilities can do much to solve 
the problems of reconversion, but there are many precautions 
which must be taken in such negotiations to prevent serious diffi- 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING therefore 
presents in this article an unusually thorough discussion of the 
legal phases of this subject. Harry Hibschman, the author, is an 
attorney who has specialized in business and advertising law, and 
has lectured and written widely on the legal aspects of idea pro- 
tection. He is the author of several articles on the protection of 
ideas, and is currently writing a comprehensive legal treatise, 








conversation, one extending to the 
other a package of cigarettes, saying, 
‘Have one of these,’ the other reply- 
ing, “No, thanks, I smoke Chester- 
fields.’ ” 

In both of these cases the origi- 
nators of the ideas were given judg- 
ment because they had submitted 
their ideas in concrete form, and it 
was the idea in the form submitted 
that had been appropriated. 


Protection by Contract 


The New York court, having made 
the statement already quoted from the 
opinion in the Bristol case, indicated 
in the following words how abstract 
ideas may be protected: 

Without denying that there may be 
property in an idea or trade secret or sys- 
tem, it is obvious that its originator or 
proprietor must himself protect it from 
escape or disclosure. If it cannot be sold 
without a disclosure, it would seem proper 
that some contract should guard or regu- 
late the disclosure, otherwise it must fol- 
low the law of ideas and become the ac- 
quisition of whoever receives it. 

And this is the view that the courts 
have quite generally adopted. We may 
refer, for instance, to the case of 
Boothe v. Stutz for an illustration. 
Boothe had gone into a lengthy and 
detailed exchange of correspondence 
with various officials of the defendant 
company regarding a new car with 
many features of a new and novel 
character. In this correspondence it 
was stated specifically that Boothe 
should be paid a fair amount if his 
plans were accepted. 
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change in the setup of the company, 
and a new president took charge. He 
was told about the Boothe plans, and, 
though he probably never saw them, 
ordered them returned to Boothe and 
permanently rejected. 

However, a new car was developed 
under the direction of the new presi- 
dent and put on the market. It em- 
bodied many new features that 
Boothe immediately alleged were his 
brain children. The same chief engi- 
neer had, of course, been active in the 
planning of the new car; and, when 
Boothe sued and his case came to trial, 
the judge suggested that, though he 
might have acted in good faith, the 
chief engineer had certainly appropri- 
ated many “salient features” of the 
Boothe ideas, perhaps by “‘unconscious 
assimilation.” Boothe was accordingly 
given judgment. 


Implied Contracts 


It should perhaps be explained at 
this point that a contract need not 
necessarily be an expressed one. Thus, 
if you ask an attendent at a filling 
station to “fill ’er up,” though not a 
word is said about price or payment, 
the law reads a contract into your ac- 
tions—it assumes that you agreed to 
pay for the gasoline you purchased at 
the market price at the time and place. 
There is said to be an implied contract 
to fix your liability. 

In the Boothe case the agreement to 
pay was expressed. The amount was 
not stated. But to that extent the law 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Typical pieces of Kidde advertising which is designed to be helpful to industry and keep the company favorably in the minds of customers 


Kidde Aduertising Leaked Upon GA 
Business Insurance 


Campaign directed by industrial advertising s Man-of 
the-Year designed to establish reserve of good will 


@ INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has 
an established policy that it is the 
public duty of any winner of the 
Man-of-the-Year award to outline his 
ideas to his fellow craftsmen. In con- 
formity with practice, I shall 
try to tell you what I think has 
been helpful in the advertising phi- 
losophy of Walter Kidde & Co. 

There are a few simple concepts in 
my mind industrial ad- 
vertising and I shall try to discuss 
them point by point. First, it seems 
to me the term “industrial adver- 
tising” is not sufficiently broad to 
cover the activities in which an ad- 
vertising man might hope to engage. 
I have heard that many industrial 
advertising men spend their time por- 
ing over the creation of a detailed 
catalog, worrying about engravings 
not being delivered on time, writing 
detailed instruction books and sales 
manuals, occasionally pausing to dash 
off an advertisement just ahead of the 
deadline. Perhaps the natural evolu- 
tion might be in the direction of 
delegating tasks to others, so 
as to allow the advertising manager 
to manage, with time allowed for him 
to establish a broad philosophy in his 
work. 

Not business man in 
this area asked me to define the duties 


this 


concerning 


such 


long ago a 
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By C. ELMER GISCHEL 


Director of Product Development, in 
Charge of Postwar Planning, Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., New York 


and scope of an industrial advertising 
manager. Even after considerable 
thought I could not find an exact 
and suitable definition any more than 
I could find such a definition for a 
doctor of medicine; in both profes- 
sions the range of definable activity 
is governed by the training, character, 
personality, business, and environment 
of the specific individual. 

Perhaps an ideal definition might 
suggest that the advertising man look 
upon his job as embodying the entire 
field of public relations and customer 
relations. Perhaps he could assist in 
the internal industrial relations of 
his company in the effort to sell his 
company’s policies to the men and 
women who work there. Perhaps he 
could bring to bear practical psychol- 
ogy upon the whole field of influenc- 
ing the human mind. Thus he might 
make of his office a department of 
applied psychology and prove of real 
assistance to his associates. In gen- 
eral he might try to do everything 
possible to have his company looked 
upon in a favorable light by all other 
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humans who might hear or read of his 
company. 


The second idea to which I am ad- 
dicted concerns coéperation. Through- 
out my work in the Kidde company 
I have found it possible to work close- 
ly with the various executives of the 
sales department, with our works 
manager and his staff, with the engi- 
neering divisions of the company, 
and with the outside sales represen- 
tatives. One phase of this took the 
form of asking them questions, partly 
for specific information and partly to 
learn their trends of thought. An- 
other phase consisted in keeping them 
well informed of what the advertis- 
ing department was doing, what other 
companies were doing, and what com- 
petitors were doing, particularly in 
advertising and marketing. When 
ever I saw an interesting article in 4 
magazine or newspaper, that article 
would be clipped and routed to many 
persons within the organization and 
on occasion to men in the field. By 
these devices and others of similar 
character, they were not permitted 
to forget their advertising department, 
not permitted to think that it was 
inactive or indifferent to their inter 
ests. The idea was to keep them in- 
terested, keep them excited, and out 
of this interest and excitement flowed 
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contributions to the 


valuable 
work of the advertising department, 
to the benefit of all concerned. 


many 


Still another phase of coéperation 
consisted of developing closely coérdi- 
nated activities with our agency, the 
Newell-Emmett Company. There 
were daily telephone conversations 
with the account executive, the pub- 
icity director and his writers, with 
the art department, copywriters, and 
production men. Every person in- 
volved realized that he played an im- 
portant part in our advertising plan- 
ning and execution, and my office and 
telephone were always instantly avail- 
ible to any of them for questions and 
discussions. 

Altogether, what happened is that 
we developed a good ball team in 
which each person played his position 
with great enthusiasm and no person 
strove to be an individual star. If 
somebody in the agency came up with 
a particularly bright idea it was my 
habit to talk about the swell idea of 
this agency man to the company’s 
executives. This habit became so 
noticeable that I was once asked what 
| did as compared with what the 
My answer to this (with- 
wt cracking a was that I 
functioned in the same manner as a 
catalyst, whose presence made _ these 
things possible. 

Out of these two concepts which 
summarized as, first, take 
a broad view of your work, and sec- 
ond, enlist the codperation of all your 
ssociates in that work, grew the ideas 
for the campaigns we have been run- 
nng. All of us in the company and 
in the agency believe that our 1943 
campaigns were just a natural evolu- 
tion of earlier things that we had 
thought and done, and we hope to do 
till better in 1944. 

Our specific thinking on our 1943 
advertising was to avoid the appear- 


agency did. 
smile ) 


may be 


ince of pinning orchids on ourselves 
tor our 
effort 


contributions to the war 
We had read the advertising 
of other industrial concerns in which 
sentimental about the 
things they were doing for “our boys 
over there.” This theme was being 
0 widely used that we felt it advisable 
to pursue a slightly different course. 
‘also suspected there might eventu- 
illy be some unfavorable reactions, 
which we wanted to avoid. There- 
‘ore, we determined to get the facts 
about 


they grew 


vhere our equipment was be- 


ing used, how it was being used, and 
by whom, and we tried to tell these 
things in a brief and, we hoped, inter- 
esting We labored earnestly 


nanner. 
| conventional headlines, con- 
Yentional copy treatment and conven- 
tional jayouts. We would far rather 
riticism of a layout as being 


to av 


receive 


too “busy” than to have it said one 
of our jobs looked stodgy. We shied 
away from pictures of pretty girls, 
babies, and dogs. We also avoided 
the cliché. We never ran a headline 
or copy which talked about good old 
“dependability” and “in business for 
twenty-five years, therefore you know 
you can trust us,” and similar gener- 
alities. We did not quite get into 
the classification of either “Tell All” 
or good catalog copy, but we did try 
to tell the interesting facts about our 
equipment which we thought our seg- 
ment of the public would like to 
know. In short, we consciously tried 
to “never be dull,” although I hope 
it does not sound smug to admit it. 

Our purpose in all of this was to 
keep our name green in the memories 
of all those customers whom we are 
unable to sell because of raw material 
restr.ct.ons. In pursuit of this policy, 
we sent out many thousands of pieces 
of instruction material, including 
posters on how to use various types 
of fire extinguishers on various types 
of fires, and booklets on how to teach 
industrial workers the art of fire fight- 
ing. * We developed and distributed in 
1943 a whole series of new and infor- 
mative booklets on fire extinguishing 
equipment; we produced and distrib- 
uted a motion picture to tell the ele- 
mentary facts about fire and the 
proper use of fire extinguishers (see 
IM, Jan. °43, p. 64). 

Actually, we had nothing to sell 
to most of these people to whom we 
were advertising, so we were doing 
what is euphemistically called “an 
institutional job.” Specifically, we 
were attempting to extend the recog- 
nition of Walter Kidde & Co., as a 
leader in the fire fighting field to 
ever wider areas of industrial and 
public consciousness. We felt this 
increased acceptance of the company’s 





C. Elmer Gischel, who was selected as in- 
dustrial advertising's Man-of-the-Year of 
1943 by “Industrial Marketing's Copy 
Chasers. Last month Mr. Gischel was pro- 
moted by his company to director of prod- 
uct development, in charge of postwar plan- 
ning. He is president of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, chapter of NIAA 
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standing in industry would enhance 
the prestige of the company. There- 
fore we considered that our advertis- 
ing during the war provided us with 
a business insurance which could not 
be provided by any other means. 
Everybody knows that under the 
present tax laws big financial reserves 
cannot be established, but it might be 
fatal if a company failed to establish 
a reserve of good will in the minds 
of its customers. 

Advertising during 1943 tried to 
do another job that even some field 
salesmen admit they cannot do under 
today’s conditions. With the current 
inability to accept non-military busi- 
ness, the salesman has been forced to 
stay away from many of his old cus- 
tomers. He stayed away because every 
time he did visit certain customers, he 
was criticized, and defending himself 
mighty easily create ill will. In other 
cases, even if the salesman were to 
visit the customer, he might not get 
a chance to talk to the big boss, the 
one who would really be sore at the 
company. He would see some fellow 
further down the line. Here again 
advertising could and did reach the 
top man and conveyed to him the idea 
that our activities in the war kept us 
from our usual industrial activity. 

Concurrently with our advertising 
we carried out an extensive publicity 
operation which was broken down 
into three principal parts. The first 
part was the creation of basic infor- 
mation articles for the business publi- 
cations; the second part dealt with 
getting information about the com- 
pany and its affairs into various gen- 
eral publications. Several of these 
during 1943 published articles of high 
merit about the company’ which 
helped extend its influence. The third 
part of the activities consisted of 
spectacular and dramatic affairs, such 
as lectures and demonstrations before 
safety councils on fire protection, spot 
news broadcasts and other work of 
similar character. Many of the things 
in this last classification were not 
planned ahead in detail, but the oppor- 
tunity to perform them was seized 
whenever it presented itself. 

Through 1943, as in earlier years, 
the work of the advertising depart- 
ment in our company has been blessed 
by the friendly spirit of coéperation 
existing throughout the organization. 
Without such codperation and with- 
out the assistance of an enthusiastic 
and intelligent agency group our work 
would have been greatly hampered 
and relatively ineffectual. Therefore, 
it seems to me that the term “‘adver- 
tising man-of-the-year” might well be 
changed to “‘advertising-team-of-the- 
year,” of which I am happy to have 
been a member. 
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The radically different layout, 








illustration, and copy approach in these 














has proved unusually effective with users and distributors 


Unconventional copy used to overcome competition 


for attention in publications heavy with advertising 


@ PERHAPS it is too obvious to 
direct attention to the obese propor- 
tions of the individual current issues 
of publications devoted to industry, 
but upon this wartime paunchiness is 
predicated this plea to advertisers and 
their agencies: Please re-examine your 
campaigns in the light of the poor 
reader’s predicament! 


Granted that one of the primary 
functions of the industrial press is to 
keep industry aware of the newest 
products, processes, and applications, 
a study of current business publica- 
tions will reveal an unwholesome gal- 
lery of “glory-grabbers” without 
whose products the Allies would have 
long since tasted the bitter dregs of 
defeat. Added to the “institutional” 
advertisements and the essential new 
product presentations, the mass of 
material that confronts the reader 
would certainly require the services 
of two or three assistants for 
tematic perusal. 

The influx of war-baby advertisers 
has served only to emphasize the un 
imaginative aspects of industrial ad- 


sys- 


vertising, long characterized by an 
over abundance of conscientious cata- 
log-clipping and commonplace copy. 
Forgotten, or perhaps overlooked in 


the avalanche of “See - how - we're 


helping to-win the-w ar ideology, 1S 
the basic advertising principle that an 
id must be seen, the reader must be 


stopped, the message must be read 
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By CHARLES F. ROSEN 
W. B. Doner and Company, Detroit 


before the ad can begin to justify its 
existence. 

It was with these fundamentals in 
mind that we considered the problem 
of preparing a campaign for the 
Abrasive Dressing Tool Company, 
Detroit, veteran manufacturer of dia- 
mond tools. We agree that the im- 
portance of diamond tools in the pro- 
duction of arms was too universally 
accepted to warrant reiteration. We 
were also aware that the mushroom- 
ing of small diamond tool plants 
would necessitate a competitive slant 
to our presentation, albeit by infer- 
ence. 

Still another factor was the stim- 
ulation of sales representatives plus 
the possibility of attracting new rep- 
resentatives or supply houses in an 
effort to broaden the distribution base 
against sharp postwar declines. 

The basic idea for the advertise- 
ments was the assumption that we 
would gain more immediate accept- 
ance by establishing a sympathetic 
bond with present and potential users 
by repeating our agreement with their 
observation that so far as production 
“it’s a tough 
presented these 


concerned, 
grind.”” While we 
familiar and oft-repeated words to the 


today is 


reader, we hoped to have him relax 
and let a suggestion of a smile crease 
his care-worn countenance. Hence the 
decision to use the cartoon art treat- 
ment, usually sedulously avoided on 
the alleged grounds of “loss of 
dignity.” 

Another vital element was to pro- 
vide a generous amount of white 
space to rest the reader’s eyes after 
he had waded wearily through solid 
pages of conventional trade illustra- 
tions and copy. Finally, the copy 
was to be brief, well leaded, and 
pointed for a single thought: the 
exclusiveness and advantages of the 
Abrasive ‘“Oxide-Free Process” of 
manufacture. 

First inkling of the success of the 
campaign, which was scheduled for 
nine leading publications, was in the 
prompt reaction from Abrasive’s sales 
representatives and supply houses. An- 
nouncements of previous ads had met 
with rather luke-warm reception de- 
spite our offer to supply quantities o! 
reprints for mailing or for salesmen’ 
use. Whereas these requests for fe- 
prints had rarely been for more than 
fifty or 100, the requests for reprints 
of new series brought eager requests 0 
thousand lots. 

When the ads began to appear 
the publications, representati\ in 
the field reported highly favorable 
comments from customers wW re 

(Continued on page 118 
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By P. H. MALENCHINI 
Export Manager 


The Euclid Road Machinery Company, Cleveland 











Ha Anproack Lo Export Marketing 


Here is a guide to fundamentals of entering into 


export trade and establishing foreign 


@ FOR some reason or other the av- 
erage man in our country feels that 
export marketing is something out 
of his reach—a procedure enveloped 
by mystery. The fact is that export 
marketing does not differ fundamen- 
tally from domestic marketing; the 
same basic principles both. 
Whatever difference exist, lie entirely 
in details and methods. 


govern 


If the same good American common 
Pn) 
sense of fair dealing and 


are used in foreign trade 


business 
adaptability 
as employed in our domestic com- 
merce, many of the annoyances and 
‘headaches”’ 
n export work 
magic. The 


stood and appreciated just as much in 


presumed to be inherent 
disappear as if by 
“square deal” is under- 


Calcutta and Lima, as in Chicago and 
New York. The days of caveat 
mptor have disappeared everywhere. 
The exporter should be just as jealous 
of his good name abroad as he is at 
home 

Generally speaking, export market- 
ng of heavy machinery or durable 
goods offers the same avenues for dis- 
tribution that are utilized at home. 
The markets can be developed 
through: 
trained, factory con- 
trolled representatives. 


& & actory 


Representation on exclusive or 
basis by local firms 
which have the proper kind of organ- 
IZatior 


nhon-e xc lusiv e 


3. Direct mail solicitation. 


The method pursued must be de- 


termined by the exporter himself. The 
fact that a method has proved suc- 
cessful at home does not necessarily 
mean will prove successful in all 
mark« Countries differ in commer- 
cial customs, traditions, preferences, 
and |. It is, therefore, necessary 
that before starting real export work, 
some study of markets be made. 
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Today, it is possible to ascertain 
beforehand the extent, actual and po- 
tential, of each market for a given 
commodity; the kind and quality of 
similar articles offered by local and 
foreign competition; the commercial 
customs and traditions typical of each 
market; and finally, the methods that 
have been found most economical for 
successful dealing with each particu- 
lar market. Careful analysis of all 
these factors will help in establishing 
policies and determining methods to 
be adopted. 


Direct Representation Is Ideal 


Direct factory representation abroad 
would be ideal if the size of the mar- 
ket would warrant the expense. We 
may have found this to be the most 
economical and efficient method at 
home, but it does not follow that it 
would prove just as successful abroad. 
First we should keep in mind that our 
country is highly industrialized and 
the demand for durable goods is in 
some cases greater here than in an 
entire continent outside of our own 
boundaries. A salesman in a restricted 
territory in this country can, and 
often does, justify large expenditures 
by the volume of business he is able 
to secure. The markets in other coun- 
tries are rather limited, though capable 
of expansion. Expenses are relatively 
high if the representative is to main- 
tain the same standard of living he 
does at home. 

Governmental regulations in many 
countries make it difficult for a for- 
eigner to stay indefinitely, and com- 
mercial may mount in the 
aggregate to considerable sums. In 
addition the man selected for the job 
must be more than just a salesman. 
He must be a business man in every 
sense of the word, and be capable of 
making decisions on the spot. His 
judgment must be such that his rec- 


licenses 


1944 


distribution 


ommendations to his principals have a 


high chance of being accepted by 
them. Such men are not to be found 


foot-loose and usually come at a high 
price. A knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages is a help, but real 
adaptability, courtesy, and tact are 
essential. High pressure salesmanship 
is almost invariably abhorred by our 
foreign friends, and considered very 
much as a sign of ill breeding. 

Friendships are not made over 
night, and in the Latin American 
countries, friendships count a great 
deal. The unfailing courtesy with 
which a casual visitor is treated, may 
lead many to believe that these people 
are easy to convince. However, if 
one is going to be established in busi- 
ness permanently, it takes months and 
even years to make the proper con- 
tacts and cement worth while friend- 
ships. Entertaining in somewhat lav- 
ish fashion is resorted to by both local 
and foreign competitors, and to keep 
in the swim the representative of the 
American exporter must also resort to 
such methods. 


Distributors Are Available 


So much for a direct representative. 
We come now to the local agent, 
dealer, or distributor. Usually or- 
ganizations that are willing to assume 
the work of introducing a new line 
will demand exclusive sales rights with 
full distributor’s discounts. This may 
seem a high attitude for them to take, 
but we must bear in mind that they 
assume all expense of introduction, 
and probably will invest considerable 
sums in goods to stock in their show- 
rooms and warehouses without cost to 
the manufacturer. Also they have 
engineers, salesmen, and service me- 
chanics to sell and service the equip- 
ment. 

The right kind of foreign represen- 
tatives already have the proper con- 
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tacts and will be able to break through 
sooner than a direct representative. 
But they are investing their money 
with a view to recovering it and mak- 
ing a profit when sales develop. It is 
figured that if they break even the 
first year they are doing well. Sub- 
years will begin to show 
They expect and demand real 
protection in so far as discounts are 
concerned on all merchandise entering 
their territory. Recently there has been 
a tendency to disregard the rights of 
agents if the sale is effected in New 
York, Philadelphia or any other place 
United States. Limited space 
a discussion of this 
detail; I limit 
myself to mention it in passing as our 
profoundly affect 
business dealings in foreign countries 
in postwar work. 


sequent 
profits. 


in the 
does not permit 
particular subject in 


actions now may 


From the 
that extreme care should be exercised 
in the selection of agents in foreign 
countries if this method is adopted. 
It is folly to name an agent just be- 
cause he writes a nice letter and claims 
connections. In heavy machinery 
marketing, more than connections and 
glibness are required if business is to 


foregoing it can be seen 


continue in every increasing volume. 
Each applicant should be thoroughly 
investigated. We should find out the 
type of goods he handles; the organ- 
ization he has at his command for 
properly covering the territory en- 
trusted to him; his ability to give 
service to the ultimate user; his finan- 
cial and moral standing in his own 
land; and also his standing with Amer- 
ican firms with which he deals. This 
takes time and work, but it pays in 
the long run. 


Advertising Makes Contacts 


Advertising in the appropriate 
media published in the States but dis- 
tributed abroad among the type of 
people we wish to reach, inviting cor- 
respondence with reputable firms will- 
ing to handle a given line, will usually 
give an opportunity to select possible 
agents. Then a personal visit to the 
countries involved by some one in au- 
thority to conclude arrangements in 
accordance with a policy established 
beforehand will get one started in 
the right direction. From the many 
requests that will come from practi- 


cally all 


those 


countries, it is necessary to 
which to our way of 
to do a real 


select 
thinking are most likely 
job of introduction. 


If possible, it is advisable for the 


export manager or an officer of the 
company, fully empowered to — 
tiate contracts of agency, to take 


trip through the countries offering . 
best possibili ties. 


Meeting the people who will have 
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GET MORE LOAD OUT OF YOUR 
TRANSFORMERS DURING THE WINTER 











bye TRANSFORMER COMPANY 





Pe 


This advertisement performs a wartime ser- 
vice by showing electric utility operators 
how much overload their transformers can 
carry in winter by sections of the country 





the work of introducing a product 
gives a feeling of assurance that the 
company’s interests will be properly 
cared for. Both the exporter and the 
agent will have a personal feeling and 
interest in the matter that leads to 
codéperation and avoids friction. It 
also gives the exporter a better chance 
to evaluate the market, and to realize 
the difficulties which confront the 
agent in launching an unknown prod- 
uct against similar machinery or 
equipment, both of American and for- 
eign manufacture, which have ob- 
tained a solid foot hold. The problem 
of getting it into the market then 
becomes a joint problem. 

The exporter will have an oppor- 
tunity also, and indeed he should make 
it a point to meet the personnel of 
the agent likely to be in charge of 
the sales promotion and actual selling. 
If time permits, it is advisable to ac- 
pany the agent on several calls to pros- 
pects and obtain an idea of the re- 
sistance to be overcome. Care should 
be taken to train the principal and 
his employes in the technical part of 
the products, and endeavor as far as 
possible to have him adopt American 
sales methods, or at least adapt them 
to the practices prevailing in the par- 
ticular country or territory for which 
the agency is granted. 

Contract Must Be Fair 

If it is an exclusive agency, it must 
be exclusive all around. The ex- 
porter gives exclusive sales rights and 
protects the agent on business done in 
the territory either directly through 
the agent, or indirectly through ex- 
port houses, commission mechants, and 


U. S. firms doing business in the ter- 
ritory but whose main offices and 
purchasing departments are in the 
United States. The exact extent of 
protection or compensation in the 


form of discounts or commissions 
should be clearly specified in the 
agreement. On his part, the agent 


should guarantee that he will not sell 
or cause to be sold any products that 
may compete or conflict with those for 
which the agency is granted. A defi- 
nite stipulation that the agent will 
make periodical reports to the exporter 
in regard to his activities on behalf 
of the latter, as well as to general 
trends in business, political, and eco- 
nomic changes affecting business in 
general, should be incorporated in the 
contract. 

The extent of advertising in publi- 
cations of local character, and the pro- 
portion of the expense that each of 
the parties will bear should likewise 
be clearly understood. 

Cumbersome, legal documents cov- 
ering several pages of closely printed 
matter are not necessary. A memor- 
andum of the understanding signed 
by both the principal and the agent 
is often all that is required. But the 
terms must be clearly drawn and am- 
biguity should be avoided. 

Once an agreement has been reached, 
real backing should be given the 
agent. If export is worth going after, 
it is worth treating with the same 
thoroughness and seriousness that any 
other business receives. 


Export Reduces Overhead 


Properly handled, export is an over- 
head reducer, a fact frequently dis- 
regarded. In products that are of a 
seasonal character, export trade from 
the southern hemisphere takes up the 
slack, and keeps production on more 
or less an even keel. 

Prices should be fair. 
times it is well to price products de- 
livered at the pier or alongside steamer 
in one of the principal ports. 
course the additional cost of special 
packing and transportation are added 
to the standard prices. 


In normal 


I have gone quite at length into 
the agency method of export dis- 
tribution, because more than thirty 


years of actual experience has shown 
me conclusively that in most cases it 
is at least for the beginning the most 
economical way of entering new mar- 
kets. The net prices secured by the 
exporter should be equal with those 
he would secure from distributors 4 
home. 

The question of credits should re- 
ceive attention. It is fallacious 
suppose that there are no respo! ible 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Two industrial advertisements presenting a service and product message in a format and technique as interesting as editorial material 


Try Low-Pressure Cony 


Gain attention and readership of advertising by mak- 
ing the sales story appear attractive and interesting 


@ A SALESMAN I once worked 
with had a voice like the Bull of 
Bashan. He was loud. He wore 
startling clothes. He was crude. At 
trade convention golf tournaments he 
got tight and fell in the water holes. 
He came away from such tournaments 
with $7,000 to $8,000 worth of or- 
ders in his pockets that his customers 
had brought personally. His compet- 
tors stayed at a respectful distance. 
He was the sales manager’s dream, ex- 
cept possibly when it came to dis- 
cussing expenses. 

But for every salesman who gets 
results from the noisy approach, there 
ire a hundred who exceed sales quotas 
by sitting down with prospects and 
showing them in an ordinary tone of 
voice how they can solve their prob- 
ems. 

The moral of this comparison lies 
n the fact that a copy man can some- 
times treshen up a campaign that 


shows signs of going stale by cutting 
down to low-pressure, conversational 
Voice level,” by the use of magazine 


story t hnique. 


A survey of the December issue of 
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By R. W. ANDERSON 


Copy Specialist, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago 


a prominent business paper shows that 
out of around 290 pages of single 
and double-page messages, there were 
two pages house organ style, one page 
in magazine story style, and the re- 
mainder in display style screaming 
for attention in layout and headings 
with copy in various degrees of high 
pressure. The advertisement that was 
in magazine story style stuck out like 
an oasis in the desert. It was the 
calm spot in the center of the cyclone. 
It was Pratt & Whitney’s advertise- 
ment on lathes. 


Adopt Low Pressure 


[ am not finding fault with the 
heavy display style of advertising pres- 
entation. I have written and designed 
thousands of them. But it seems to 
me that when heavy display becomes 
a fetish among advertising men, one 
can increase attention value by going 
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to the opposite, or low-pressure pres- 
entation. 

If we can stop more people by 
being different in format and copy 
treatment, it is quite likely that direct 
returns can consequently be stepped 
up. If 1,000 people are exposed to 
a business paper advertisement, pos- 
sibly 100 will be stopped by it enough 
to read all or part of the copy. Pos- 
sibly ten will be interested enough to 
send for further information. Pos- 
sibly five will end up by buying the 
advertised product at some future 
time. For many industrial products, 
that is a high enough percentage to 
make the advertising copy pay off 
handsomely. 

This percentage schedule is of course 
only a guess, for purpose of illustra- 
tion. I have known the actual per- 
centage on products which I have 
promoted. This was valuable because 
it helped in determining the amount 
of money we could afford to spend 
profitably to develop our potential in 
various markets. 


If, by means of some novelty of 
presentation such as the story style, 
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more readers will be stopped, more 
sales should be the end result—unless 
the market is at too high a percentage 
of saturation. If 200 people who 
ordinarily skim through the advertis- 
ing pages stop and read, instead of 
100, the resulting sales might easily 


be double. 
Use Intriguing Heads 


By the use of magazine story tech- 
nique I do not mean simply the ex- 
pedient of splitting the copy block 
into columns, adding more copy and 
using simpler artwork. This may make 
an advertisement look more readable 
and interesting, to be sure, but it 
does not utilize the full value of the 
story technique. 

Here is an opportunity to use catchy 
headlines that have news value, that 
appeal to the self-interest of the read- 
er, and have human interest value to 
lead the reader into the copy. The 
label type of head is out of place here. 
The head and accompanying decora- 
tive illustration should occupy at least 
two-fifths of the page space, with 
plenty of white space. You can have 
long or short heads, with or without 
subheads. But the head must be in 
large enough type to dominate the 
page. 

There are two kinds of story tech- 
nique. The fiction story type uses 
human interest appeal. The other is 
the news story, which appeals to self- 
interest or news value, or both. Both 
are good. One tends towards the in- 
stitutional in advertising, the other 
towards the mail order proposition. 

The Pratt & Whitney advertisement 
is a good example of the magazine 
fiction story technique. It starts out 
with characters and a problem, and 
Some 
selling copy comes afterwards. I read 
this advertisement through, although 
I am no prospect for a lathe. But it 
should make an impression on many 
a qualified prospect who might other- 
wise miss it in leafing quickly through 
the publication. 


goes on to solve that problem. 


The other example, one of my own, 
is that of the “news story” style of 
advertising presentation. While the 
head appeals to self interest rather 
than human interest, because we are 
looking for immediate sales, it has 
what in my fiction writing days was 
called the “narrative hook.” It says 
something unusual, to lead the reader 
into the copy. The Pratt & Whitney 
head was an even greater narrative 


hook. 
Give Reasons Why 


The magazine story, especially the 
news story type of presentation is a 


basic “Tell All” 


natural for the 
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The 1944 Outlook on 
STEEL VALVES 


A frank statement of the problems facing steel valve users 
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What the engineer may expect in steel 
valves is presented in a straightforward 
manner in this editorial type copy of The 
Edward Valve & Mfg. Company, Chicago 


strategy of advertising copy. I have 
used ‘Tell All” in as many places as 
possible in my years of copy special- 
ization because I found that it worked 
in personal selling. On my first sell- 
ing job on the road, I noticed that 
not all customers bought for the same 
reasons. When I changed my ap- 
proach to bring in all the reasons for 
buying the goods, my sales went up. 
I also discovered for myself the basic 
sales truth that if the prospect is 
really interested in the product you 
are selling, he will listen to everything 
you have to say about it. 

The “Tell All” type of advertising 
copy often requires more time and 
mental effort than display short copy. 
My method of developing a copy 
idea for this type of advertisement, is 
to imagine that I am a new salesman 
engaged to sell the product. I ask 
myself: “What is there about the 
product that is dramatic and appeals 
to the self-interest of the prospect, 
which I can use as an approach?” 

In the case of the Armstrong steam 
trap advertisement, the thing that 
struck me most was the amount of 
monetary return from such a small 
investment. Next I asked myself how 
to present it in terms of the executive 
or operating man. Then I remem- 
bered from my shop days that when 
one of the bosses needed a new piece 
of equipment, he made a simple eco- 
nomic study to present to the superin- 
tendent. On one side of his paper 
he put down what the equipment cost; 
on the other side he put his estimate 
of the annual saving or return with 
the equipment, and multiplied it by 
the life of the equipment. Then he 
had investment balanced against re- 





turn. In the case of steam straps, | 
was able to show that an investment 
of $20.75 brought in a return of $625 
over ten years, which is a conserva. 
tive estimate of the life of th trap. 

The basic copy job of any adver- 
tising in these war days is to present 
information that will be of value to 
the war effort. Fuel is a critical item, 
so I used fuel saving to permeate the 
whole article. And then came “Tell 
All”—all the reasons why people buy 
traps bundled together under the 
heading as to the advantages of com- 
plete trapping. 

The foregoing is nothing but a sug- 
gestion on how to vary the copy pace. 
If everybody gets to using the maga- 
ine story technique of advertising 
presentation, then the heavy display 
type will come back for its inning. 


War Department Needs 
Maps of Foreign Areas 


The War Department is seeking de 
tailed maps of all areas outside of conti- 
nental America, to be used by Army Map 
Service. Particularly desired are city plans 
and port plans on a scale of not less than 
one: 25,000, and road maps, topograp! 
ical and geological maps not smaller than 
one: 1,000,000. Needed also are impor 
tant foreign atlases, guide books, place 
lexicons, gazeteers, and postal guides. The 
more recently issued publications are pre 
ferred. If readers have material they d 
not care to give outright, reproduction 
will be made and the origina’s returned 

All material should be sent to the clos 
est Army Map Service: 79 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3; 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York 20; or 74 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 5. 


New Accounts to Remington 


The advertising account of the air con 
ditioning department of Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., has been placed with William B 
Remington, Inc., Springfield, Mass. Other 
new Remington accounts include: Chan 
dler-Evans Corporation, South Meriden, 
Conn.; Crystal Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn.; Somerville Mfg. Com 
pany, Somerville, Conn.; and Photoswitch, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass 


Sedgwick With “Diesel Progress” 


Alfred E. Sedgwick has been appointee 
assistant to the publisher by Rex W 


Wadman, editor and _ publisher Diese! 
Progress. Mr. Sedgwick spent twent) 
three consecutive years with Mot 


Boat 
ing and is widely known in the rin 


field 
E. B. Scott Now Sales Manager 


E. B. Scott has been appointed sale 
manager of the engine division, f 
prise Engine & Foundry Cor 
Prior to his promotion, Mr. Sx 
manager of the repair and maint 
division and assistant to C. G. Cox ce 
president 


Stotter Made Vice-President 

David W. Stotter, company a! we 
count executive for MacFarland, A’ po 
& Company, Chicago, has been promote 
to vice-president and copy chief. 
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Chicago Industrial Advertisers to 
Celebrate 25th Anniversary 


Organization of EAA in 1919 set stage for national 
association; charter members to be honored March 13 


@ IT HARDLY seems twenty-five 
years ago that my old friend Edward 
R. Shaw, publisher of Power Plant En- 
eineering, asked me to attend a dinner 
at the Union League Club, sponsored 
by himself and Russell T. Gray, just 
getting started in business as an “ad- 
vertising engineer,” to discuss the or- 
ganization of an industrial advertising 
association in Chicago. 

The dinner was held in February, 
1919, and the enthusiasm of the in- 
dustrial advertising men who attended 
was so great that formal organization 
was easily accomplished on March 11, 
which is the official birthday of the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, 
now the Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. 


Both Mr. Shaw and Mr. Gray have 
passed on, but they should be remem- 
bered as the men responsible for the 
organization of the EAA, which in 
turn provided the evangelical spirit 
which resulted only three years later 
in the formation of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 

Thus the meeting in Chicago, 
March 11, at which Harry L. Delan- 
der, then advertising manager of 
Crane Co., was elected the first presi- 
dent of the EAA, 


Ognition as an historic date in the an- 


deserves rec- 


nals of industrial advertising. No one 
doubts that the great advancement of 
the field, from the standpoint of its 
development as an important part of 
the industrial marketing operation, has 
been due largely to the stimulation 
Provided through the national asso- 
Ciation and the numerous local chap- 
ters which have sprung up all over 
this Country and Canada during the 
Past wuarter of a century. 

Many have wondered why indus- 
trial advertising was so slow in getting 
Starte’. from an organization stand- 
Point. True, the Technical Publicity 
Association of New York, now the 
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Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York, had been running success- 
fully since 1905, and might have been 
regarded as a pattern for other local 
groups. However, the TPA was far 
more than a local organization, as it 
drew its membership from all over the 
East. Such men as the late Fred R. 
Davis, of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady; J. C. McQuiston, 
then advertising manager of Westing- 
house at East Pittsburgh; L. C. Ham- 
ilton, then advertising manager of the 
Walworth Company, in Boston, and 
others equally prominent in industrial 
advertising in the East were members 
of TPA and traveled regularly to the 
monthly meetings in New York. 


Rise of Industrial Advertising 


In addition, the importance of 
advertising in industrial marketing 
had not yet been fully recognized. 
Those who read the reminiscences 
of Julius S. Holl, advertising man- 
ager of the Link-Belt Company, 
published in the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary number of INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING [see IM, Mar. "41, p. 13] will 
recall his comment that it was not 
until after the first World War that 
manufacturers of industrial materials, 
equipment and supplies began to re- 
alize the necessity for more aggressive 
sales and advertising effort and gave 
the advertising department the empha- 
sis which it has received since. Thus 
the end of the war, bringing with it 
new competitive conditions and new 
marketing problems, set the stage for 
the development of industrial adver- 
tising along much broader and more 
constructive lines. 

The Engineering Advertisers Asso- 
ciation came into the field at the psy- 
chological moment, when the times 
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were ripe for a rapid advance in the 
use and development of industrial ad- 
vertising and all other phases of in- 
dustrial marketing. Mr. Shaw had 
long been a member of the TPA, and 
thus it was natural that he should 
visualize the opportunity for a similar 
association of industrial advertising 
men in Chicago. Russell T. Gray, 
who developed one of the first exclu- 
sively industrial agencies in the West, 
was equally enthusiastic, and the two 
provided the initial impetus for the 
formation of the association. 


Only two years later, Keith J. 
Evans, then as now advertising man- 
ager of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, was 
president of the EAA, and found that 
he received so much value from regu- 
lar contact with other industrial ad- 
vertisers that he could see no reason 
why equal advantages would not flow 
from a national organization. At that 
time the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, now the Advertising 
Federation of America, gathered many 
special groups into departmental ses- 
sions at its annual conventions, and 
Mr. Evans suggested that the 1921 
convention of the AAC of W at At- 
lanta might be the springboard for a 
national organization of industrial 
advertisers. 

We had arranged a departmental 
session for the Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., at which a number of in- 
dustrial advertising men spoke. Among 
them were Austin L. Black, then ad- 
vertising manager of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago; the late Frank 
M. Cockrell, then promotion manager 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, and Jesse H. Neal, then the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the ABP.  Fol- 
lowing this departmental meeting, an 
informal conference was held to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of a national as- 
sociation of industrial advertising 
men, and Mr. Evans found great in- 
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terest in the idea on the part of the 
advertising managers, agency execu- 
tives and publishers who participated. 
It was decided to hold an industrial 
advertising departmental meeting with 
the AAC of W at its 1922 convention 
in Milwaukee, and in the meantime, 
steps were taken to interest the Mil- 
waukee industrial advertisers in the 
formation of a local association to 
serve as hosts for the national meeting. 
Thus the Milwaukee chapter was the 
first to be added as a direct result of 
the promotional efforts of the EAA. 
Charles H. McIntosh, who was 
president of the AAC of W that year, 
was an old industrial advertising man 
himself, having been advertising man- 
ager of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 


and he aided enthusiastically in set- 
ting up an industrial advertising de- 
partmental meeting at the Milwaukee 
convention. 


NIAA Founded 


The Milwaukee meeting, held under 
the auspices of EAA, TPA and the 
local group, was a great success. The 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation was off toa good start with the 
election of Keith Evans as its first 
president, and another historic date 
was established for the industrial ad- 
vertising field. 

The great accomplishments of the 
NIAA over the past twenty-two years 
are too familiar to require recounting, 
but the development of this splendid 





organization, with its more than 2,4 
members, into the largest association 
of advertisers in the country, may be 
credited in large part to the fac: that 
the EAA was organized successfully 
and proved the value of codperative 
effort so convincingly as to inspire the 
formation of NIAA. 

When the members of the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association meet 
to celebrate their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on March 13, they will have 
a right to do a little back-patting, for 
their record is one of real importance 
to industrial advertising and market- 
ing. The little group which selected 
Harry Delander as its leader twenty- 
five years ago lighted a torch whose 
beams have carried a long way. 


New Horizons in Industrial Selling 


Industrial advertising and selling can effect lower pro- 
duction costs by delivering ‘know-how to management 


@ THE CHIEF responsibility for 
future increased industrial productiv- 
ity and lower manufacturing costs 
lies with the sales and advertising 
executives in industry, declared Al- 
fred M. Staehle, vice-president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
last month in addressing meetings of 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation and the Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland. In discussing his sub- 
ject, “New Horizons in Industrial 
Selling,’’ Mr. Staehle presented impres- 
sive facts indicating conclusively that 
despite the wartime record of in- 
creased production, industry has not 
yet begun to produce as well as it 
knows how, even without taking into 
consideration warborn technological 
developments as yet not widely known. 

Reviewing various surveys which 
have been made indicating tremendous 
pent-up need and demand and huge 
reserves of buying power, the speaker 
asserted that if the potential purchas- 
ing power hoped for in all these sur- 
veys is to be attained, prices of con- 
sumer goods must not keep going up 
and up, but rather, ways must be 
found to get them down—or else. 

“I think we can say without fear 
of contradiction,” Mr. Staehle de- 
clared, “that there never has been a 
period in American industrial history 
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when industry has had such tremen- 
dous opportunities to fill such a great 
pent-up demand. And there has also 
never been a time when advertising 
and sales managers had such an op- 
portunity to serve their company, so- 
ciety, American industry, and the 
nation as a whole—by disseminating 
knowledge of all the old methods of 
reducing costs and all the new meth- 
ods that have come about as result 
of the war. Surely no one can doubt 
that this is ‘the time favorable for 
executing the purpose’ [definition of 
“opportunity” }. 

“But the job is big,” he emphasized. 
“It will throw great responsibilities on 
the shoulders of the sales and adver- 
tising executives—responsibilities, | 
fear, that are not fully appreciated. 
I recently conducted a survey among 
some 200 industrial companies to get 
a measure of the sales job ahead. 
Here are only a few of the top re- 
sults: 

“1. Six out of ten sales managers 
will have to organize sales staffs, sales 
outlets, and sales campaigns to sell 
entirely new products. 

“2. Eight out of ten sales man- 
agers will have to locate and set up 
new distributors. 

“3. Nine out of ten sales managers 
will have to do some substantial re- 


building of their sales staffs. 

“This is some indication of the tre- 

mendous sales job ahead, as seen by 
the sales managers of 212 companies. 
The foregoing indicates what an ex- 
ceedingly tough job lies ahead of sales 
managers, not to say anything of a 
great many other reasons that will 
make the job tougher, such as the 
fact that industry will see within the 
next few years the greatest turnover 
in personnel it has ever witnessed. If 
there was ever a time when we will 
not know who the prospects are and 
for what products, it will be in the 
postwar period. Is there anyone with 
enough nerve to get up and say: | 
know where my best prospects are go- 
ing to be after the war, and I know 
exactly who the people are that | will 
have to sell’? 
“No, no one can say that—and it 
will be a real test of sales management 
and advertising to find out where the 
prospects are, who they are, and sell 
them,” he asserted. 

Pointing out that advertising and 
selling undergo sharp changes as busi- 
ness conditions change, Mr. Staehle re- 
vealed that a survey he had just com- 
pleted to determine the objective of 
current industrial advertising as com- 
pared to those of 1940 and 1942, 45 
covered by previous surveys, showed 
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HOW TO DRAW THE CROWD... 


No hokus-pokus goes on under the Big Top—just 
a show of horse sense—the plain, common-sense 
fact that is revealed in increased sales and volume 
profits for the manufacturer who chooses *BPIC 
Publications for his overseas media. Trustworthy, 
interesting, informative editorials, advertising 
that merits the confidence placed in it—this is the 
“BPIC combination that acts as a magnet to read- 
ers. Business—cash-money business—is just natur- 
ally attracted to the advertiser who, during the 
war, has shown his interest in keeping old friends 


“BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 


and cultivating new ones, by continuous advertis- 
ing to them in these paid circulation publications. 
Unknown brands in the side-show tent will have 
a hard time luring them away from those familiar, 
friendly brand names. 

if you want to hold customer-interest, base 
your after-Victory business on the attention-get- 
ting powers of *BPIC Specialized Export Publica- 
tions in one of the five great fields they cover: 
drug, automotive, construction, engineering and 
industrial. 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


INGENIERIA INGENIERIA 


/HOUSTRIA CONSTRUCCION — 
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THE CHANGING OBJECTIVES OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
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that the objective “to procure new 
customers” ranked 1940, 
dropped to ninth place in 1942, and 
is now in third position for 1944, thus 
indicating a clear-cut shift in one of 
the primary objectives of advertising. 
Other high spots in the survey were 
that the objective “to hold customer 
good will” was seventh in 1940, sec- 
ond in 1942, and now is the No. 1 
reason for advertising in 1944. Sim- 
ilarly, the objective “to increase com- 
pany prestige,” which was fourth in 
1940, rose to third place in 1942, and 
in second in 1944. 


second in 


“In regard to the manner in which 
advertising can do its part,” explained 
Mr. Staehle, “I should like to repeat 
the thought I have expressed over and 
over again: The concept of the copy 
and the manner in which we address 
our message should start with this 
first principle of industrial advertis- 
ing—that advertising to help the seller 
must first help the buyer. 

“If your advertising isn’t imparting 
information to the buyer that he can 
use, then the chances are it is not help- 
ing you to sell him. If, in view of 
the imperative need ahead for greater 
industrial efficiency, it fails to pro- 
vide information that would help in- 
dustry to that end, then your adver 
tising is not only failing you, it is fail- 
ing in its opportunity to help Ameri- 
can industry to provide low-cost 
goods. I sincerely believe that every 
industrial advertiser should regard his 
advertising today not alone as a selfish 
means to help his own company pro- 
vide jobs, but as a patriotic means to 
help all industry provide jobs.” 

In reviewing the national surveys 
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which show tremendous volume of 
pent-up demand and savings, Mr. 
Stachle cautioned that it is important 
to understand that the estimates which 
these prospective buyers made of their 
intentions to buy were presumably 
made on the recollection of prewar 
prices and with the assumption that 
their earnings remain at least stable. 
This, he said, leads to an analysis of 
probable postwar prices, and accord- 
ing to recent surveys, postwar auto- 
mobiles are expected to cost from 
twenty-five to forty per cent more 
than in the fall of 1941, gas and elec- 
tric appliances will be priced up to 
twenty-five per cent more than when 
last produced with the same dies, and 
radio manufacturers expect the prices 
of radios to be thirty to forty per 
cent over those of 1941. 

While some may that in- 
creased prices will have no influence 
so long as wages keep pace with prices, 
it must be remembered, Mr. Staehle 
pointed out, that there are still mil- 
lions of people in this country who 
have not received higher wages and 
have but little prospect of getting 
them. The records show that con- 
sumer goods sell more and more as 
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prices go down more and more. But 
statistics show there is no hope for 
cost reduction through lower wage 
rates because after previous wars wage 
rates never again dropped as low as 
the high established during a war. The 
hope for lower prices, therefore, as 
a sales stimulant must come through 
increased industrial efficiency. 

This needed industrial efficiency is 
possible, he declared, but it will not 
come through any spectacular or rev- 


olutionary means. Rather it will re- 
sult from scores of small economies 
piled on top of other scores of small 
economies in plant after plant ‘until 
we find, scarcely realizing ourselves 
how it came about, that thousands 
upon thousands of economies have 
saved millions in manufacturing costs 
the nation over.” 
“Know-How” Effects Savings 

Mr. Staehle illustrated this point by 


citing a number of observations made 
by editors visiting plants. In a sugar 
refinery, flow meters were recently in- 
stalled and are saving a million pounds 
of steam per month. The saving js 
$6,000 a year. In a textile mill, re- 
placing plain bearings with ball bear- 
ings made it possible to cut from 
seven to five the number of mainte. 
nance men needed to keep a battery of 
sewing machines running. The labor 
saving was $4,000 a year. These re- 
sults, he pointed out, came only when 
the plant men had been given the 
“know-how,” which is the business of 
industrial advertising and selling. 

Demonstrating the possibilities of 
effecting lower production costs by 
showing and telling management how 
to apply better methods and equip- 
ment, the speaker referred to what has 
been happening in the coal industry. 
In 1910, about 3'% tons of coal per 
man per shift were produced. Through 
improved methods and machinery, 
mines are now producing about 51% 
tons of coal per man, or just about 
fifty per cent more coal for every 
man working in the industry. But 
these are average figures, whereas 
modern mines are producing more than 
twenty tons of coal per man, or four 
times the industry’s average. And it 
has been demonstrated in a few mines 
where all the modern machines and 
methods have been applied that as 
high as fifty tons of coal per man can 
be minded. “In principle,” said Mr. 
Staehle, “that story illustrates the op- 
portunities existing in every industry 
in America. We have not yet begun 
to produce as well as we know how, 
not to say anything of the war-born 
technological developments which are 
as yet not widely known.” 

“When we think of the job of in- 
dustrial selling as being the biggest 
single potential influence, the most 
powerful weapon that America has 
to increase industry productivity, and 
when we realize that all our postwaf 
hopes and plans depend so heavily on 
that job being well done, then | 
think you will agree with the state- 
ment I made at the outset, that we 
truly have before us an opportunity 
of a lifetime, and this is ‘the time 
favorable for executing a purpose. 
Can you think of a better purpose 
and of a better time?” he challenged. 
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A Vital Tool for Your 





What Users Say 
ABOUT THE 1943 EDITION 


Your 1943 Marine Catalog has been in 
constant use since its receipt. I find that 
there is a definite need for this catalog . 

it has been of great value already and fills 


a long-felt want. —Government Agency. 


. the best marine catalog all around I 
have ever seen. I hope to encourage you 
to repeat your undertaking year by year... 
has saved me many hours of research. 


Va irchitect. 


This will be a great help in our purchasing 
in the way of locating suplies. We have al- 


ways wanted a book of this type. —Shipbuilder 


- . as complete a buyers’ guide to marine 
products and sources of supply as we in the 
industry could expect to see .. . regret we 
are not represented. Kindly contact us 
when you are ready to prepare your 1944 


edition. —Wanufacturer. 


. this publication fills a long-felt want in 
the marine industry and will be extremely 
useful when making purchases, particularly 
in these times when it is so difficult to obtain 


marine materials. —Ship Operator. 





1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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1944 Marine 







HE 1944 edition of the Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory is 
now in preparation. A large number of companies have already 
reserved space ... and the time to act is now, for the compilation and 
production of this large volume must be well under way long before 


the closing date. 


The Marine Catalog is designed to help marine men to buy. Thus, it 
gives the manufacturer a unique opportunity to place complete product 
data in the hands of these men when they are studying and comparing 
marine products and sources of supply . . . thereby assuring repre- 
sentation when and where buying decisions are made. Distribution is 
rigidly controlled, reaching all the important buying factors in the 
marine field. As part of the Marine Catalog your descriptive product 
story is always within reach of key marine men throughout an entire 


year. 


The Marine Catalog is comprised of two major sections—the Catalog 
Section and the Directory Section. In its Catalog Section, manufac- 
turers feature the detailed story of their products, including illustrations, 
specifications and engineering and service data. More than 600 marine 
manufacturers placed over 570 pages of product descriptions in the 
1943 edition. In the Directory Section marine equipment and supply 
manufacturers are listed under each of the product classifications into 
which their products fall. 


The 1943 Marine Catalog and Buyers’ Directory was so enthusiastically 
accepted by the industry that the new 1944 edition is a must for every 
manufacturer who sells to the huge marine market. Vow is the time to 
plan for your pages in the 1944 edition. Reserve space early. For 
more information, write for a copy of the descriptive prospectus. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
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A case study of the sales organization's role in pro- 


viding the motive power to keep a business operating 


Carrier Corporations Sales Organization 
and How IL Qunctions 


@ TODAY WE are concerned with 
the place of the sales organization in 
creating business which sets the fac- 
tory wheels in motion. 

Before concentrating on the value 
and importance of selling, let us take 
a quick look at the whole corporate 
structure and the relationship of its 
various elements or departments. The 
old adage that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link applies equally 
to cooperation, to departments within 
corporations and to individuals with- 
in departments. 


The three fundamental parts of any 
business enterprise involving manufac- 
turing are production, distribution and 
finance. There are of course many 
component parts of each of these di- 
visions but the point is it takes at 
least these three departments to per- 
mit this kind of business to operate 
smoothly and efficiently. When these 
are backed up by a progressive re- 
search and development department, 
a capable and aggressive procurement 
division, and are all placed under the 
guidance and control of sound top 
management, you have the necessary 
elements for a successful business. 

Since any organization consists of 
human beings in definite relationships 
to each other, the true value of team- 
work cannot be  over-emphasized. 
These relations between individuals 
and departments may be such as to 
promote harmonious effort toward the 
common purpose or, at the other ex- 
treme, they may produce friction, dis- 
cord and lack of result. 


Emphasize Profit Principle 


As a general rule sales, production 
and other departments should operate 
on the fundamental principle that they 
are in business to make a profit by 
serving the buyer or ultimate consu- 
mer. Most of the conflicts that arise 
between departments will vanish in 
the light of this principle. It does not 
imply giving in to the demands of 
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any one department no matter what 
those demands may be. It does imply 
definite consideration of the real and 
fundamental wants of the public as a 
basis for continued business. Top 
management’s job is made much easier 
if all of us can catch the spirit of this 
principle, and consistently apply it in 
our daily business lives. 

To the sales department is allocated 
the responsibility for the successful 
marketing of the product or service— 
that is for selling at a fair profit what 
is manufactured or purchased in such 
a way as to satisfy the buyer’s wants 
and create good will for the business. 

It would be impossible to overstress 
the importance of selling. By impor- 
tance I do not mean relative impor- 


tance, and we will not attempt to 
settle here the age old argument of 
which came first—the chicken or the 
egg! It is enough to say that modern 
business is built on the theory of carry- 
ing the product or service to be sold 
to the consumer. No manufacturer, 
or for that matter, no retail store is 
content to wait until customers come 
to buy. Even the banker, and in cer- 
tain instances the doctor, eagerly push 
sales. 


Sales Turn the Factory Wheels 


To go and get business is the spirit 
that has been added to selling. Where 
it once took decades and even cen- 
turies to reach new standards of social 
living, we moderns adopt a new meth- 
od of living almost overnight. Think 
how important this is to an industry 
such as air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion. 

For example, radio and the mechan- 
ical refrigerator came into general use 





the role. 





Building Business Leaders for Tomorrow 


e@ THE accompanying article is one of a series of fourteen lectures 
presented last fall to the Carrier Institute of Business in a program 
designed to provide men and women of Carrier Corporation an 
opportunity to study and discuss the fundamentals of American 
business, and more specifically the inner workings of the com- 
pany. The lectures were delivered by executives of the company 
and leading business experts and covered all phases of business 
operation. Believing that future leadership in the company should 
come from the ranks, the management felt that the Institute would 
provide the workers who became members with an opportunity |! 
select and prepare for the type of work that appealed to them and 
for which they were best suited. The enrollment was limited t 
105. Absence without legitimate reason dropped the member fron 


The lecture presented herewith will be especially interesting an 
valuable to industrial marketers because it gives an unusud! 
clear analysis of the importance of the marketing function in kee; 
ing the wheels of American business turning, and details the stru 
ture and operation of the Carrier marketing organization. INDUS 
TRIAL MARKETING is indebted to Carrier Corporation for t! 
privilege of presenting this important contribution to its reader 


| 
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Design changes are as frequent in packaging as sunrises. ¢ A lot of 


important men spend most of their time investigating new matercals 
and packages to help them make the changes. And a lot of money buying 

utainers, equipment. « War is a big cause—but change happens all the 
time. ook behind your toothpaste tube, your cereal carton and you'll 


find vast orga ions whose effort ez thought are largely devoted to 


this huge and 





packaging problems. + Existing’? 
important packaging market, made up of many industries (food, 
drug, cosmetic, hardware, etc.) with a set of problems in common. In these 
industries, packaging is not merely a function, it is the central core of 
activity. « As do all men with problems, executives in packaging indus- 
tries read a lot. They almost invariably read MODERN PACKAGING 
each month. And most leading suppliers utilize MODERN PACKAGING to 
give this responsive, responsible audience the facts and information they 
require. « We will be glad to help you explore the connections between 


the $4 billion market of packagers and your goods and services. 


MODERN PACKAGING MAGAZINE 


122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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in a relatively brief space of time. 
And along with them came scores of 
foods and services 
which, unknown yesterday, are the 
necessities of today. Air conditioning 
and refrigeration are definitely among 
the group of necessities. 


articles, devices, 


It is evident, therefore, that without 
an aggressive sales organization using 
sound selling methods, factory wheels 
soon would become idle for lack of 
work, and the welfare of every em- 
ploye would be affected. It becomes 
the salesman’s job out on the firing 
line to produce and to continue to 
obtain business in sufhcient volume 
to support all activities of the corpo- 
ration profitably. In this undertaking 
he is worthy of the coéperation, of 
everyone in the organization, and with- 
out that coéperation, the corporation’s 
chances of success are materially les- 
sened. 

Before factory wheels can be set in 
motion, the people in the field must 
create an order for the products that 
are to be turned out. In a sense the 
field and the factory are both manu- 
facturers—one manufacturing orders 
for equipment by means of sales and 
services; the other producing from raw 
materials the finished products that 
are used to meet an existing need or 
one that has been created. 


Salesman Is An Individualist 


Just how does a salesman go about 
producing these results that are so 
vital to the welfare and security of 
all of us? There are as many types of 
salesmen as there are types of business, 
and each salesman is an individualist 
in applying the technique in which 
he is most proficient. In the majority 
of cases sales management does not at- 
tempt much more than to guide, by 
means of broad policy, the direction 
of this effort. 

Suppose we attempt to analyze the 
problems with industrial 
selling in general, for in this field we 
find the key to our Carrier sales pat- 


concerned 


tern in the form of the sales engineer. 
Through the sales engineer we have 
opened the doors to every type of 
which we are now en 


constantly 


business in 
gaged, and are opening 
new doors on which the future and 
greatness of Carrier depend. This is 
just as true, only to a somewhat lesser 
degree, in our dealer activity as in our 
direct work and will remain true so 
long as we offer a service to the pub- 
lic rather than just a line of products. 

A good definition of sales engineer- 
ing is “the art of selling equipment 
and services which require engineer- 
ing skill in their selection, application 
and use.” 


Let us try to take the sales engineer 
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Eight small sketches and captions at the 
right in this advertisement tell a graphic 
story of the properties of carbon and graph- 
ite for the National Carbon Company, Inc. 


apart and see what makes him tick. 
First of course he must have the com- 
bined qualities of a good salesman and 
a good engineer. Through technical 
skill he must be able to interpret and 
apply the products for the individual 
buyer. Through sales ability he must 
be able to ferret out a need, create a 
desire and close a sale that puts work 
in the factory. 

It is the sales engineer's job to vis- 
ualize the exact benefits that his cus- 
tomer can derive from the use of such 
products and services. He must then 
make these stand out as real advan- 
tages from the viewpoint of earnings, 
well-being and profit to the customer. 


“Eyes All Over His Head” 


All of us have two eves, but I like 
to think of 
ing eyes all over his head. 


a sales engineer as hav- 
In addition 
to what nature has given him, he must 
have a business eye, as well as a tech- 
nical eye. He should also have an 
ingenious eye, and an eye aimed to- 
wards the most economical way of ac- 
complishing a desired result. He must 
have an eye for profit, both for the 
customer and for the company he 
represents. He badly needs a friendly 
eye and an eye that inspires confi- 
dence, while all of his eyes should re- 
humor and 


flect cheerfulness, good 


optimism. I would still add a couple 
more for good measure that could just 
be looking around to pick up any op- 
portunity that may have been passed 
up or overlooked. 

The work of the sales engineer is 
distinctly creative, for his efforts are 
directed to devising ways and means 
of performing operations more efh- 
ciently in the future than they have 
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been performed in the past. He is jn- 
strumental in gaining recognition for 
new and better operating methods in 
industry, and consequently he per- 
forms a most valuable service to so- 
ciety. 

I have built up quite a fellow jn 
this sales engineer, and most of us fall 
far short of this perfection. I wanted 
you to know him, however, so that 
you could understand better the prob- 
lems with which he is faced and the 
part he plays in our organization. He 
is the half-back on our team who js 
running with the ball, and the better 
interference we give him the greater 
will be our score and reward. 

Any successful and profitable sale 
must at the same time be a profitable 
purchase on the part of the buyer. 
His investment may be justified by an 
increase in production, better quality, 
or a decrease of losses in some phase of 
production. Quite often better work- 
ing conditions improve company and 
employe relations, lead to higher over- 
all efhciency and result in increased 
profits. Air conditioning and refrig- 
eration play a vital part in all of 
these needs. 


Quality Insures Repeat Business 


It is well to remember that the 
foundation on which a good selling 
organization is built is the quality of 
the product it has to offer. A satisfied 
user becomes a repeat buyer when the 
factory has turned out a dependable, 
efficient and durable article. By build- 
ing quality into equipment you not 
only promote sales but insure repeat 
business. 

In industrial selling we find the 
greatest opportunity for creative sell- 
ing which results in the most satisfy- 
ing and profitable type of sale. To 
the seller, a dollar’s worth of business 
from any other form of selling, as im- 
portant as it is to maintain volume, 1s 
worth less than a dollar’s worth of 
business from creative selling because 
in the latter case more has been pro- 
duced than a single order. The sales 
engineer has established not only con- 
fidence and a continuing relationship 
with the customer, but also an obli- 
gation toward the firm he represents. 
This also normally results in repeat 
business and cften without competi- 
tion. 

We have many excellent examples 
of this in our own sales activities over 
a period of years. The creative solu- 
tion of a $2500 drying problem in 4 
small but rapidly expanding rayon 
plant resulted in more than five mil- 
lion dollars worth of business for Car- 
rier, most of which was obtained on 
a basis of complete and mutual conf- 
dence. 
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The fine creative job done in con- 
nection with the account of a firm 
engaged in the chemical business with 
nation-wide interests has resulted in 
; tremendous volume of business. 
Much of this has been obtained with- 
out competition, which is contrary to 
the normal policy of that company. 
In both of these examples we continue 
to enjoy the customers’ confidence by 
continuing to apply our creative abili- 
ty to their needs and by continuing 
to furnish good equipment. 


Knowledge of Industry 


You can see how necessary it is for 
the sales engineer to have knowledge 
of the industry as well as of the 
equipment to be sold. While he can- 
not be a highly trained expert in every 
field, he can be supported by special- 
ists where warranted, and his best 
sock in trade is ordinary “horse 
sense.” The man who can bring to 
his market new ideas applicable to 
that business is as “welcome as the 
flowers in May” provided he knows 
what he is talking about. His problem 
is not to get into a plant but rather 
one of getting out. 


Perhaps we have dwelt at sufficient 
length with problems concerning in- 
dustrial selling in general, including 
the part played by the sales engineer. 
After all this is not a sales meeting 
ind I think you would prefer to hear 
more of Carrier’s sales activities and 
the field organization that represents 
you. 

You have a right to ask, however, 
why all this emphasis on industrial 
ules? My first answer is that it would 
not be possible to cover adequately 
wen the fields of selling activity in 
vhich Carrier is engaged in one paper. 
My second answer is that I fell in love 
vith industrial selling many years ago 
ind am convinced that it holds a tre- 
nendous future potential for the use 
if our equipment and services. Repre- 
enting the highest type of creative 
elling, it provides many of the an- 
wers to the problems in our other 
lorms of sales activity besides keep- 
1g us constantly alert to new devel- 
ments and new sales outlets. When 
fou add the fact that it has con- 
wstently produced our best margin 
t profit per unit of sale, you will 
gin to share my enthusiasm for in- 
dustrial selling. — 

lt has often been said that air con- 
“tioning was born in industry. From 
the time our business was started in 
‘915 until the early Twenties indus- 
tal business was our bread and but- 
tr. The year I came with the com- 
pany in 1922 our business was eighty- 
ight er cent industrial. During 
the firs twenty years of Carrier’s life, 











On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of The McCarty Company, Los Angeles 
agency, T. T. McCarty, president and 
founder, seated, and H. E. Cassidy, vice- 
president, look over some of the agency's 
first campaigns, prepared in the year 1919 


which brought us through the com- 
fort boom and up to 1936, the total 
dollar volume done in industrials was 
over fifty per cent of our total busi- 
ness. Today, of course, almost our en- 
tire effort is being applied to industrial 
needs in the war production program. 


Push Each Phase of Selling 


None of this is meant to detract 
from the value and importance of any 
of our other sales outlets. You may 
rest assured that as soon as govern- 
ment limitations permit, we will push 
each phase of our selling activity just 
as vigorously as possible. It is under- 
standable that industrial sales do not 
get the publicity and _ recognition 
awarded to air conditioning for com- 
fort, and my only purpose in stressing 
this point is to make sure that in our 
own minds we do not lose sight of the 
vital significance of sound industrial 
business. I think the tremendous ex- 
pansion of industrial applications in 
the war effort is going to provide in- 
surance against such a possibility in 
the future. 

Carrier Corporation, originally Car- 
rier Engineering Corporation, was 
founded on the policy of selling a ser- 
vice with a guaranteed result rather 
than so much equipment. During the 
early years of Carrier it had no man- 
ufacturing facilities but bought from 
others all material and equipment. The 
price obtained was commensurate 
with the savings effected and the ser- 
vice rendered. 

For instance the moisture put back 
into textiles by air conditioning repre- 
sents more than an improvement in 
quality—it represents additional dol- 
lars to the manufacturer, since the 
product is sold by weight with an al- 
lowable moisture content. 

As stated before, all of our work 
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in those early days was of an indus- 
trial nature so there was some definite 
measure of what we could produce for 
the buyer. What we had to sell then 
was the ability of an organization to 
solve a problem from an engineering 
standpoint and then assemble and pro- 
duce the means of accomplishing the 
desired result. You won’t be surprised 
to hear that this “know-how” is still 
one of Carrier’s greatest assets. 


Today your domestic field organi- 
zation is engaged in selling equipment 
and service through two broad chan- 
nels—direct sales and dealer sales. 


Sold in Many Ways 


Direct sales may be either indus- 
trial or comfort in nature and are sold 
not only to the ultimate consumer but 
through contractors or other legal 
agents of the buyer. Direct sales con- 
sist of completely installed systems, 
installed equipment, or F.O.B. orders 
which include no field labor. 


A completely installed system usu- 
ally requires all of our services. These 
include a survey, general design, cost 
estimate, sale, contract engineering 
purchasing of outside as well as of 
factory materials, construction by 
means of field labor, adjusting and 
servicing. An installed equipment sale 
may require all of these services but 
in a more limited capacity. Only on 
F.O.B. orders are we selling equipment 
as such, and even then we are quite 
often required to perform certain en- 
gineering functions. 


Our dealer sales, which normally 
represent a substantial volume of our 
business, are equipment sales made 
through regularly franchised dealers 
for given territories and for certain 
products. They in turn perform all 
labor and services for the customer, 
but it is the responsibility of the field 
organization to train them properly 
and guide them in their operation. 


It is further responsibility of the 
field organization to know and culti- 
vate architects, consulting engineers, 
and contractors who in many cases 
control the buying and whose recom- 
mendations usually influence the buy- 
er. On the specification type of job 
we must be in there pitching early in 
the game if Carrier products and ser- 
vices are to receive the consideration 
to which we feel they are entitled. 

The value to Carrier of any sale 
can be measured by the ability of the 
salesman handling it, the engineering 
that supports it, the quality of the 
products that go into the job, efficient 
procurement, the field personnel who 
install it and finally the proper ser- 
vicing of the equipment. The ball is 
whipped from one to the other and 
whether the game is won or lost de- 
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Three thousand, one hundred and ninety catalogs anc 
of manufac turers and service organizations are | nee 


pre-filed in the seven Sweet’ s Files. buy 
the 
Each of these catalogs is designed to meet the 
special product information needs of a specific The 
buying group. san 
the 


All in all, here are fifteen thousand, four hundred ] fou 





Pre-filing gets catalogs used 


Have you ever examined the files of individually distributed catalogs in your prospects’ Tl 
offices ? Then you can make a pretty good guess as to how many suc th catalogs, even er 
if kept, can later be found and used. pli 
Now look at the files lined up above. All the catalogs in them are filed before they are z 
distributed. Instead of being sent out for a -file, they are sent out in a file. This pro- in 
cedure has so important an effect on their subsequent use that it needs an easily 
recognizable name. We call it “pre-filing.” Sw 
Pre-filing has been adopted as basic by hundreds of industrial marketers — among ™ 
whom are many of the most successful in the business. In pre-filing they have found 
the one way to control the performance of their catalogs after they arrive in prospects’ ' 
offices. Pre-filing assures them that their catalogs will be accessible instantly, when- S 
ever needed - that whenever catalogs are being studied by prospective buyers, theirs Diy 
will be easy to find and easy to use. 
d » Mc 
\ great inter-industry information system has been built on the principle of pre- filing. 80: 
It de ‘veloped from the basic idea of all systems — integration and coordination o! BUT 
many individual activities. Through Sweet’s Catalog Servi ice, hundreds of companies CHI 
having common markets integrate thei “ir efforts to accomplish, collectiv ely, more than CIN 
any of them could acc omplish individually. CLE 
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gs | and forty-eight pages of organized information 
ire | needed at unpredictable times by specifiers and 
buyers of materials, equipments, and services in 
] the seven major fields of American industry. 

le 
fic | The distribution of these files covers eighty thou- 
| sand offices in which they are used, according to 
the best obtainable information, by more than 
ed four hundred thousand individuals. 


The Sweet’s system is constantly developing, both in size and effectiveness. This 
growth, instead of decreasing the benefits to be gained by any one participant, multi- 
plies them for each. As each Sweet’s File becomes more comprehensive, as a result of 
more catalogs, or better catalogs, or both, it becomes also more indispensable as a 
source of buying information and the habitual meeting ground of sellers and buyers 
in the market it serves. 





Sweet’s district manager in your territory will be pleased to outline this service in 
terms of your special requirements. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Main Office—NEW YORK 18—119 West 40th Street 


BOSTON 16 ..... . 31 St. James Avenue DETROIT! .... . . 2457 Woodward Avenue 
BUFFALO 2... . . . 361 Delaware Avenue LOS ANGELES ..... . . 400 E. Third Street 
CHICAGO 54 ... . . 700 Merchandise Mart PHILADELPHIA 7... .. . 1321 Arch Street 
CINCINNATI 2... . .. American Building PITTSBURGH 22 ... . Professional Building 
CLEVELAND 15... . . 1422 Euclid Avenue ST. LOUIST ...... +. =%721 Olive Street 
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pends on the presence or absence of 
teamwork. 


Three Selling Tools Available 


Let us look for a moment at just 
three of the tools that are available 
to the Carrier sales engineer. There 
are no finer tools in the world with 
which to work and believe me he is 
proud of them. 

First comes the name of Carrier and 
that for which it stands; universally 
recognized as the pioneer of the indus- 
try and the leader in its field; the 
kind of company in which people have 
confidence and with whom they 
want to do business. 

Next the tremendous reservoir of 
knowledge, experience and genius that 
is represented by the people who are 
or have been a part of Carrier. Our 
leadership was not an accident and our 
continued leadership is being planned 
right now—by management, in our 
research laboratory, and by the very 
people in this room. 

Last but by no means least, a line 
of products worthy of the name of 
Carrier. To be sure they are con- 
stantly undergoing changes for im- 
provement and much needed simpli- 
fication of the whole line. This is but 
part of the eternal struggle to lower 
costs and increase our business. The 
significant thing is that for the most 
part they give good service and the 
buyer likes them. We who sell them 
like them, and we want you who pro- 
duce them to know it. 

Other tools such as advertising and 
public relations can only be mentioned 
here, but they are of vital importance 
and real help to the field organization. 

Now for a few of the problems 
that arise in the sales activity of our 
company. Many of them have 
been covered in the earlier discussion 
of the sales engineer’s job in indus- 
trial selling. It is not necessary to 
differentiate dealer and di- 
rect sales problems for we are engaged 


own 


bet ween 


in much the same type of business 
and work very closely together. 


A Few Choice Offenders 


To pick out a few of the more 
chronic offenders, | would name com- 
petition, price and the general cussed- 
ness of some buyers as being responsi- 
ble for most of our aches and pains. 

The first two really go together be- 
cause competition alone cannot stand 
up against the tools just named. I 
to belittle or under-esti- 
mate our competition for we have lots 


don’t mean 
of it and some of it is plenty tough. 
However, our background and repu- 
tation in the industry and with the 
buying public is so firmly rooted, that 
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FLEXIBLE SHAFTING 


FOR REMOTE CONTROL AND POWER TRANSMISSION 


The simple sketches at the left in this page 
of Walker-Turner Company get a quick 
message over to the product designer in 
showing how a flexible shaft may be used in 
places where a direct drive is impracticable 


competition alone should not be suc- 
cessful unless they are on the job and 
we are not. This does not hold for the 
sale of portables and other small 
equipment by big name companies, 
but even in this field our dealers have 
used these tools to good advantage. 

When you put price on the side of 
competition you really have to roll 
up your sleeves. Your tools are still 
of tremendous aid, but in justifying 
a substantial preference and in the 
selling of quality is where the sales 
engineer comes into his own. Often 
he can still win out unless that third 
item of general cussedness enters the 
picture. If this happens, it is time 
to call in somebody like Dale Carnegie 
for you are surely going to need a 
friend! 

Sales require close coérdination be- 
tween field and factory. Faulty equip- 
ment and broken shipping promises 
cause more than the “cussing-out” of 
the factory by a disappointed custo- 
mer—they cause the loss of future 
sales on which your livelihood and 
mine depend. 

As you have already gathered the 
Carrier field organization consists of 
people engaged in management, sell- 
ing, application engineering, construc- 
tion and service. Other important 
functions of the field organization are 
purchasing, accounting and all forms 
of clerical activity. 

Regional Plan in Effect 

In January, 1942 our marketing 
vice-president put into effect the re- 
gional plan under which we are now 
operating. Planned long before Pearl 





Harbor the farsightedness of top man. 
agement was ready for this emergency. 


The regional plan brought about 
complete decentralization of our field 
operation. Control and the making of 
all policies remained in the home office 
marketing division, but the adminis. 
tration of these policies was placed jn 
the hands of the regional managers, 
The regional manager, through dis. 
trict or branch managers and through 
engineering, construction and service 
departments, was thus enabled to 
place all Carrier services at the door 
of the customer. Much time is saved 
and good will gained, and as we go on 
I am sure the regional plan will prove 
to be one of our most constructive 
steps. 

The country is now divided into 
three regions, eastern, central and 
western. Eastern region headquarters 
are in New York, while central region 
headquarters are in Chicago. The 
western region while headquartering 
in Los Angeles, California, is not at 
this time a comparable operation in 
that all work in this area is done 
through a few large dealers, and no 
direct selling, engineering or construc- 
tion organization is maintained. 


Use Regional Specialists 


A regional manager is responsible 
for all types of Carrier business with- 
in the region. It is his job to pro- 
duce a diversified sales volume within 
company policies at maximum profit. 
He passes on a similar but limited re- 
sponsibility to each of his district or 
branch managers. Our dealers become 
our best customers, and it is possible to 
use skilled dealer specialists through- 
out the whole region working through 
branch office personnel which keeps 
everything tied closely together. 

In the eastern and central regions, 
besides the two regional offices, we 
maintain twelve branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities which have been selected 
geographically for sales potentials 
with due consideration to logical trad- 
ing areas and transportation problems 
Some of these are one-man offices and 
others contain a number of people. In 
New York reporting to the eastern 
regional manager is our very excel- 
lent marine department which has 
been set up as a separate field opera 
tion. 

In the central region most of ou! 
engineering and construction persom 
nel are maintained in Chicago, but af 
made available to any part of the re 
gion. Likewise our sales specialists 
with a few exceptions headquarter 
the regional office. 

Under normal conditions we hav! 
found it highly profitable to use ™ 
gional specialists who have the respon 
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HE POST-WAR PICTURE 


ir WARM AIR HEATING 


the Field of AMERICAN ARTISAN? 





stimates of new dwelling units to be built in post- 
ar tomorrow range from 820,000 to well over 
000,000 per year for the decade following Victory. 
Dn the basis of past years, at least 80° will be 
ngle and two-family houses — and they are warm 


ir heating’s market. 


In the five pre-war years, 1937 to 1941, 70% of 
be central heating systems sold were warm air jobs. 
ke chart at right based on Department of Com- 
ree figures.) Warm air furnaces were definitely 
the rise; more so than any other type of heating 


juipment. 


Thus, we have a tremendous market of new homes — 
sa record of acceptance for warm air which should 
arantee it the major portion of this post-war market. 


Over 7,000,000 homes are now heated by warm 
¢ (1940 Census of Housing). Before the war it 
westablished that 25% of these installations were 
uch poor condition that they should be replaced. 
% war years have increased this back-log. Add 
mse needs to the new home market! 


The National Warm Air Heating and Air Condi- 
wning Association sees in these possibilities an 
tual post-war volume of 900,000 furnaces which, 
turn, mean 7,000,000 warm air registers and 
illes, 150,000 tons of sheet metal in pipe and fit. 
mgs, 400,000 warm air blowers, 400,000 
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umidifiers, 7,500,000 filters, 1,350,000 con- 


ol dex ices, etc. 


Warm air is the system which for years has pro- 
“ed complete winter air conditioning. It is the 
*em to which summer cooling is best adapted. It is 
syste to which complete automatic package 


“tS—— oil, gas and stoker-fired — are available. 


Its principles and its products are tried and proved. 
' dealer outlets and wholesale distributors are 
tblished It’s a solid, progressive industry with a 


tht, as: ured, BIG BUSINESS future. 


50,000 
25000 
0 


Chart above shows how warm air heating advanced 
in five pre-war years, and digging beneath these overall 
figures we find other revealing facts. In 1940, 40,531 
or 8°, of the total warm air installations were complete 
oil-fired packaged jobs; in 1941 this percentage had 
jumped to 12°% or 66,262 complete oil-fired systems. 
In the case of gas-fired furnaces: 76,075 in 1940; 155,202 
in 1941. Let us help you analyze these and other statistics 
in the light of what they might mean for your present 
and/or post-war products. 





























































sibility for sales volume and profits 
from specialized products and _ser- 
vices and for the introduction of new 
products; for example, dry blast, 
textiles, explosives, packing house and 
brewery, plastics and chemicals, de- 
hydration, space heating, commercial 
refrigeration, national buyer and sev- 
eral types of dealer specialists. One 
man may fill several assignments or 
in some cases two men may be re- 
quired to do justice to a single given 
potential. 

From this description you can see 
we have built a good team in the field. 
Under present conditions everyone is 
doubling in brass, but as government 
limitations permit we hope to rebuild 
an aggressive field organization that 
can go after and get all types of busi- 
ness so that these factory wheels can 
hum. 

Again let us review the question— 
“what effect is the widespread use of 


Epiror’'s Note: On the occasion of 
his eighty-fifth birthday, a group of Chi 
cago business paper editors asked John 
Willy to tell them about his experiences 
in editing The Hotel Monthly, which he 
founded fifty-two years ago, and some 
of the other highlights of the sixty-three 
years of his career as a business paper 


editor Before this group, which in- 
cluded some who have known him for 
nearly fifty years, he told the accompany- 
ing story full of business romance, ad 


venture, and philosophy. The story is 
presented here not only as a matter of 
interest to business paper editors and pub 
lishers, but as a significant revelation of 
the Mr. Willy's high ideals which have 
been the inspiration and guiding light to 
many of his fellow editors that should 
be equally as interesting to industrial ad 
vertisers in understanding the spirit in 
which business paper editors are dedi 
cated to serve their readers faithfully. It 
is such loyalty that builds business papers 
into great advertising mediums 


@ AT A MEETING of Chicago 
business paper editors a few weeks ago, 
the table talk brought up such ques- 
tions as: ‘What constitutes an editor?” 
and “How and where does the editor 
get his training?” Finally, someone 
suggested that it might be a good idea 
if the editors present, each of them, 
would tell how it happened that he 


became an editor. 


The chairman suggested that at a 
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air conditioning in the war production 
program going to have on the daily 
life of the average American after the 
war?” 


Close control of temperature and 
humidity in the many huge war plants 
will bring to hundreds of thousands 
of workers the realization that air 
conditioning is not a luxury. Wide- 
spread industrial air conditioning will 
help control the quality of production 
of peacetime articles just as well as 
the implements of war. For example, 
why not make automobile engines to 
the same precision as airplane engines 
—improve efficiency, increase power 
and reduce costs ? 


Shortage Forces Expansion 


As another example, the shortage of 
critical materials now forces expan- 
sion of the fields of plastics and glass 
products. Many of these articles will 
be carried into peacetime production. 


By JOHN WILLY 
Editor, "The Hotel Monthly" 


future meeting one editor tell his 
story, and other editors tell their 
stories at this or future meetings. I 
happened to be the senior editor pres- 
ent, with sixty-three years of experi- 
ence, and that is probably the reason 
why my story comes first. 


Came To America In 1879 


I was born in England, left school 
at the age of thirteen and was ap- 
prenticed to a trade; worked the four- 
year term; went to London; got a job 
at my trade; held it for a year; was 
taken sick, went home; worked in my 
father’s rope factory for a year. 


While I was an apprentice I bought 
a paper-covered book titled The Last 
of the Mohicans, by James Fenimore 
Cooper. Paid sixpence for it. That 
book created within me a great desire 
to emigrate to America. The Phila- 
delphia Centennial and the Chicago 
Fire of 1871 also influenced me. 

I landed in Chicago Oct. 29, 1879, 
started looking for work. It was hard 
times; a lot of unemployment; had to 
work for small wages. Got a job on 





Air conditioning (broadly defined) jg 
proving its way in manufa 


urin 
and processing many of these n a 
tallic products. 

If a person is employed in » plant 
or office which is kept comfortable all 
year around, it is only natural that he 
will desire and ultimately obtain 


means of providing similar advantages 
in his own living quarters. This will 
also make it necessary for almost all 
commercial establishments to be con- 
ditioned. Air conditioning will be the 
expected thing. 

Have you noted the comments of 
those forced to ride in a non-air con- 
ditioned railway car? 
sonable to expect that other services 
will follow the same trend by practi- 
cally universal adoption of air condi- 
tioning? Thus almost everyone will 
be “rubbing elbows” with or depend 


upon the results of—air conditioning. 


Is it not rea- 


63 Years a4 A Business Editor 


The experience and philosophy of John Willy who 
has built a great business paper by serving his readers 


Frank Dunton’s Spirit of the Turf, 
a weekly paper with about 4,000 sub- 
scribers. It paid four dollars a week. 
It was general office work. I made my- 
self useful, hoping to get a raise. It 
was fortunate that I did, for what | 
learned there, taking care of the sub- 
scriptions, reading proof, keeping 
track of the advertising, writing news 
paragraphs, and learning some of the 
mechanics of the print shop, fortified 
me for a better paying job somewhere 
else. 

It so happened that the editor, who 
was paid eighteen dollars a week, quit. 
I took on his work, temporarily, 4 
best I could. As a reward my pay 
was raised to five dollars a week. | 


was disappointed. 
Starts At Six Dollars A Week 


I read an advertisement in the Chr- 
cago Tribune for a young man to 40 
ofhce work, with a chance to learn 
journalism, the pay, to start, six dol- 
lars a week. I applied for that job, 
but lost it because another man had 
been selected. 

A couple of weeks later I got 4 


letter from the Daily National |/otel 
Reporter asking me to call aga I 
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“The shape of things to come is being hammered 
out mow. That, of course, is the basic weakness of 
most post-war planning: That it starts thinking 
with the war's end, when the war itself and 
events now are conditioning beth the peace and 

the post-war world * 


VICTOR UROW, & Printers nt 


® Power engineers today may be 
producing thousands of kilowatts 


for reduction of aluminum ores, 





qe. producing millions of Bru’s for 
pay f Processing powder, or pumping 
thousands of gallons of water to 
make synthetic rubber — but they 
Must plan now to produce power 
we bh dry auto enamel, steam to dry 


learn § W0Oc, or water to wash pressed parts. 
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~ PRE-PRACE 


... the period in which post-war plans are being crystallized 


while our war economy is still operating at full blast. 


oy aes 
$e is EN 


In Pumping Plants, for Example .. . 


Today the demand is for condens- 
ing water for alcohol for plastics 
or gunpowder — tomorrow it may 
be at different pressures or tempera- 
tures, in different quantities and at 
different times. Power engineers 
must be ready for the changes. So 
POWER editors are providing them 
now with the essential information, 
as well as with the data to keep 
war production at top pitch. 

You can help in pre-peace plan- 
ning by providing power engineers 
with the advice and instructions nec- 
essary to keep present equipment 
operating, and the essential data to 


revamp or replace equipment or 


had MARKET PLACE OF THE POWER FIELD FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


t a 
tel A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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auxiliaries at the first opportunity. 

Both services will pay huge divi- 
dends in post-war business—and will 
make intelligent use of the pre-peace 
period. POWER provides a conve- 
nient vehicle for reaching power 
engineers the country over. It com- 
bines 25,000 such men into a com- 


mercially accessible market. 








did so, but became desperate when 
told that it was necessary to have a 
good knowledge of geography, for the 
paper had a national circulation. I 
said to Mr. Rice, the editor and pub- 
lisher, “Give me a piece of paper, sir, 
and a pencil, and I will make for you a 
map of the United States and locate 
the states and the principal cities—I 
can show you in ten minutes.” 

“I don’t believe you,” he said. 
“Where is Portland?” 

I replied instantly, “One in Maine, 
one in Oregon.” 

“Where is Louisville?” 

“In Kentucky.” 

“Where is Omaha?” 

“In Nebraska.” 

Then he named several other cities, 
to all of which the right answers 
came. 

“You do seem to know,” he said. 

“I do know,” I replied. 

“When can you come to work?” 

“Next Monday.” 

“I want you, today.” 

“I must give a reasonable notice to 
my present employer,” I said. So I 
went to work the following Monday, 
to learn journalism. I made myself 
so useful that in two weeks my salary 
was voluntarily raised to eight dollars. 

Then came a message from The 
Spirit of the Turf, offering eight dol- 
lars if I would return. This was re- 
fused. Then came an offer of ten 
dollars. It, too, was refused. Then 
twelve dollars was refused, and later 
came the offer to state my own price. 


Services Were Appreciated 

My services were appreciated on 
The National Hotel Reporter. Inside 
of a year I was the assistant editor, 
and so continued for twelve years, 
when I resigned because of failing 
health. This was in 1892, just previ- 
ous to the World’s Fair. I decided to 
publish a hotel directory, and in Au- 
gust, 1892 it appeared as The Hotel 
Quarterly. It contained the most 
complete and correct directory of the 
hotels of the United States that had 
been produced up to that time. It 
carried advertisements of hotels and 
hotel supply houses. The hotel direc- 
tory was corrected every three months. 
It was a struggle to make a go of it. 

The third issue it became a maga- 
zine, and the fifth issue, published in 
August, 1893, was The Hotel Month- 
ly (formerly The Hotel Quarterly) “‘a 
magazine devoted to hotel and hotel 
supply interests, published by John 
Willy.” The first page (beginning 
February, 1893) was devoted to edi 
torials in short, pithy paragraphs. This 
page has reflected the editor’s thoughts 
every month for fifty years. The edi 
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JOHN WILLY 
Editor and Publisher, "The Hotel Monthly" 


torial, publishing, bookkeeping, and 
the soliciting of subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements, in the early years of the 
magazine, was a one-man job. It was 
a tough job. But there was too much 
to do on it to have time for the proper 
editing. “I must spend more time so- 
liciting advertising to get money to 
carry on,” I decided. 


Stopped Personal Solicitation 


At this time there were several busi- 
ness papers of the blackmail type. One 
day, when soliciting the president of 
a pretentious company, he evidently 
suspected I was a blackmailer. His 
language was such that it hurt my 
pride. When I left his door, I stood 
for a minute to make a resolution. 
“John Willy,” I said to myself, “this 
is the last time you will ever personal- 
ly solicit an advertisement. You will 
devote the time taken up by soliciting 
advertisements to producing a paper 
of such quality as to bring advertise- 
ments purely on the merits of the 
paper. If that policy doesn’t influence 
advertisers to advertise in my paper, 
without solicitation, then I am a fail- 
ure. 


From that day to this, more than 
forty years, I have not personally asked 
anyone for an advertisement, and for 
thirty years, until the business was in- 
corporated, did not have an advertising 
salesman. And, what is more, no one 
was authorized to solicit subscriptions. 
They, too, were voluntary. And even 
today, on the masthead of every issue, 
it is announced that we have no sub- 
scription solicitors. 


It may seem to you men, that the 
resolution to make a paper sufficiently 
interesting to bring subscriptions and 
advertising without personal solicita- 
tion was something that could not be 


done. 


But, I tell you, that is when I be- 
came an editor. The paper prospered 


from that time on. It made friends 


everywhere. It made my job 1 most 
agreeable occupation. It caused me to 
tell the members of the old icago 


Trade Press Association, that in my 
opinion, the editor was more import- 
ant than the publisher (I held both 


jobs); that the paper with editorial 
content to keep its readers interested, 
and that demonstrated reader interest 


with a high percentage of renewals, 
was the best paper to give value re- 
ceived to its advertisers. 


Has Been Called a Freak 


I have been called a freak, time and 
again, by business paper people. But 
that hasn’t bothered me. The paper 
has been successful in a modest sort of 
way. It has kept me out of debt. | 
have kept my health, and have not 
missed a meal in fifty years. 

Now men, after that talk, you may, 
as did members of the old Trade Press 
Association, look upon me as a freak. 
But, before closing, I want to tell you 
that I try to keep abreast of the times. 

One of the things that I have al- 
ways found I could depend upon, is 
that conditions, customs, habits, meth- 
ods, will change. Certain it is that 
there is nothing more certain than 
“change.” In our publishing enter- 
prise we have always had this in mind. 
Our editorial policy has constantly 
been tuned to this phenomenon. 

Likewise, our advertising policy has 
been alert to change, for we have 
recognized that since I started The 
Hotel Monthly, more than fifty years 
ago, there has been a great change in 
the conditions, customs, methods, and 
habits of handling advertising. Scien- 
tific methods have been applied to ad- 
vertising problems. Market analysis, 
research, and pre-testing methods have 
been applied to advertising, that were 
unheard of when our publication 
started. We have adjusted our opera- 
tions to fit in with the changes in the 
advertising business, and have been 
active in the assembling of market 
data, have done a great amount of re- 
search work on numerous subjects per- 
taining to our field, and have fitted 
our operations into the scheme of 
things as changes have come about 
year after year. 

We have never printed a so-called 
special edition. Our aim has been to 
make every issue a little better than 
the preceding one. 

But all of these adjustments im 
methods of operation have in no wa) 
changed our obligations to our ead- 
ers, and the importance of providing 
them, first and foremost, with the 
best service we can give. In other 
words, the editor, and the department 
he controls, come first. 
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the three 
indispensable 
ingredients of 
PRODUCTION 


Together they are a team— 
Remove one—the others are useless! 


For half a century MACHINERY’'S job 
has been to supply the metal-working 
industries with one of these essentials 
—the Know-how. The current March 
issue is typical of its nearly 600 prede- 
cessors. It carries information of imme- 
diate usefulness to production men 
and shop executives on the very latest 
developments in machining practice. 
Such war-sped techniques as Negative 
Rake Milling, which has caused what 
amounts to a revolution in milling 
technique; Precision Thread-rolling, 
now developed to such a high state 
that studs, machine screws and bolts 
can be produced in quantities to class 
3 fits, are just two of many startling 
innovations now employed with com- 
plete satisfaction by a number of 
manufacturers and which are thor- 
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oughly detailed and described in the 
March issue. 

This is the kind of information which 
makes MACHINERY the technical “bible” 
of its readers—the engineers, production 
men and manufacturing executives of 
the metal-working industry at large. 
Advertisers gain the benefit of having 
their message appear between the 
covers of a publication which contains 
such authentic information, usable by 
the men who have the greatest influ- 
ence in the selection of machine shop 
equipment and materials of all kinds. 
Even though you may not be a tech- 
nical man, a glance through the March 
issue—or any issue—will convince you 
of its value to the technical experts. 
MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Formica Produces Color Movie to Promote 


Laminated Plastics 


@ AS A CONTRIBUTION to the 
laminated plastics industry’s program 
to obtain a fuller awareness of the 
service offered by its ingenious ma- 
terials, The Formica Insulation Com 


pany, Cincinnati, late last month 
released a new sound, color motion 
picture, “The Formica Story.” The 


premier was made in the Starlight 
Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, to an audience comprised of 
many prominent leaders in laminated 
plastics, chemical, engineering, elec- 
trical, aviation, electronic, industrial 
equipment, fields, 
together with representatives of the 


and architectural 


press and radio. 


The film, which runs for forty-five 
minutes, presents the history of the 
laminated plastics industry and dem- 
onstrates the qualities of laminated 
plastics and gives a graphic descrip 
tion of how they are made. 

The picture opens with scenes de- 
picting the resistance of this plastic 
material to heat, cold, moisture, high 
frequency currents and _ corrosion. 
Then the story unfolds by showing the 
methods by which the material is 
manufactured — the impregnation of 
paper, cotton, asbestos, glass and wood 
with thermo-setting resins, and the 
curing of these laminations into ho- 
sheets, tubes, rods and 
molded forms. Methods of working 
and machining the material are dem- 
onstrated and finished products are 


mogenecous 


shown in conclusion. 


Technical skills of film photography 
were utilized in taking the picture. 
In one scene the camera action was 
slowed 400 times normal to show how 
seven inches of impregnated material 
is compressed into a four-inch sheet 


of laminated plastic, under pressure 
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A still from Formica Insulation Company's new color, sound motion picture, “The Formice 
Story,” released last month. The film is designed to chronicle the history of the laminated 
plastic industry and demonstrate the qualities of its products and show how they are made 


as high as 3,000 pounds per square 
inch, and with temperatures fre- 
quently as high as 350 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

In some of the scenes taken on lo- 
cation throughout the country, uses 
of Formica in the Library of Con- 
gress, Hotel Statler, Union Station, 
National Airport, Washington, and 
several familiar spots in New York 
are shown. 

Kaleidescopic views covering the 
aviation, automotive, radio broadcast- 
ing, industrial power, x-ray and con- 
struction fields in the “Formica 
Story” summarize that those “who 
know this material see in it a symbol 
of man’s unquenchable urge to im- 
prove himself and all things about 
him,” with the reminder that “the 
last chapter can’t be written—prob- 


ably never will be written—in the 
story of Formica.” 

Because of current 
prints, the film is only available now 
for meetings of engineers, executives, 
employe organizations, and education- 
al institutions. Wider outlets for the 
picture will be provided later on. 

The filmed story was directed }y 
Charles De Laska, written by Ralph 
Schoolman, and narrated by Edward 
Herlihy and Stanford Lewis. It was 
produced by Films of Industry, New 
York, with Max Lasky as chief pho- 
tographer. 

J. Roger White, Formica vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing, served as master of ceremonics 10f 
the New York premier. 

An attractive full color brochure 
on “The Formica Story—A >» und 


rationing ot 
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There Will Always Ge 
Something NEW... 


New equipment, new processes, new materials, 
new literature. The function of NEw EQUIPMENT 
DIGEST is to gather the information on ‘‘What’s 
New” and present it in concise, complete form 
to buying and specifying officials in all types 
of industry. 


The New EQUIPMENT DIGEST inquiry service 
continues to forward thousands of inquiries each 
month to manufacturers from readers through- 
out the United States. 





yat 
ota pust®’- 
s _—— 
Brvt 


OVER 6,000 INQUIRIES! 


ra ~\\ TO DATE FROM THE FIRST FIVE ISSUES 





Tite Sees =A May through September, 1943 
3S Segoe ( It seems it takes about four months for the real ) 
Z = volume of inquiries to arrive from any one issue. 


(47.1 Fifty per cent of these inquiries were sent to us for forwarding and the 


TWO EDITIONS: balance were sent direct to manufacturers from Latin American concerns. 


Portuguese for Brazil, 


Spanish for the other Latin American countries. - * 2 





REVISTA INDUSTRIAL follows the same publishing 
plan that has been tried and proven in the United 
noe he States by NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST. The recep- 
tion in Latin America has been equally enthusiastic. 
Several top sales executives recently returned from 
South America have told us that they find REVISTA 

} INDUSTRIAL everywhere in the right places and the 
oe comment was invariably “This is just the informa- 
tion we need!”’ 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 





















































The advertising has consistently increased since the first 
issue, May, 1943. There are over 100% MORE adver 
tisers in March, 1944 than there were in May, 1943 — THE COVERAGE IS COMPLETE, THE RATES ARE LOW 


and more to start with the April issue! Write for the complete data sheet. 





NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAN D 1 3, OHIO 
NEW YORK (17): 110 E. 42nd Street © PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. © CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. © LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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"Serving Through Science” is the keynote of United States Rubber Company's window display 
of war products at its headquarters in New York. The theme ties in with the company’s 
current advertising campaign. Shown here is a display of equipment for saving lives at sea 


Sales Promotion. . 





Film in Color,” has been prepared for 
pre} 
promoting use of the film. 


+ 


G-E Lamp Salesmen Urged 
To Talk Up Advertising 


@ AS PART of its campaign to build 
interest and prestige for G-E lamps in 
the postwar commercial market, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, has 
supplied its salesmen with a booklet of 
proofs of the advertising running in 
business papers to use in telling the 
story to dealers and distributors in an 
effort to enlist their coéperation in 
cultivating the commercial market. 
The first page of the booklet em- 
phasizes the sales possibilities in the 
commercial lighting market after the 
war, when everyone will want to 
brighten up his establishment, and 
explains that the advertising shown on 
inside pages is designed to prepare the 
groundwork for this future business. 
The thirty-two business papers carry- 
ing the campaign are listed on the 
second page together with the markets 
they cover and their circulations. 
Other G-I 
tured on the back page of the booklet. 


lamp promotions are fea- 


A common format is used for the 
advertisements but their interest ap 
peal is specialized according to the in- 
dustry covered by the specific pub- 
lications by changing an application 
illustration and caption in a mortise at 
the top of the layout. See accompany- 
ing illustration. 


In sending the booklet to the sales 
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men, a memo was attached telling 
them how to make the best use of it 
when talking with their dealers and 
distributors. “Of course,” it suggested, 
“if you want to mail this folder to the 
folks you won’t get to see for some 
time, extra copies are available. For 
your key customers, though, the story 
will be a lot more effective if you per- 
sonally pull it out of your pocket and 
say: ‘By the way, have you seen what 
we are doing to begin cultivating the 
commercial lighting market? . . . Look 





A standard format is being used in a new 
campaign for G-E Mazda lamps in business 
papers, the copy being specialized by a 
change of illustration and text at the top 





at all these fields we are co ing! 
Have you started to plan in this direc. 
tion for after the war?’” 

+ 
Display Demonstrates Action 
Of Combustion Control 


@ TO ENABLE dealers to demon- 
strate effectively the action of its mo- 
torized Draft-O-Stat, The Hotstream 
Heater Company, Cleveland, has cre- 
ated an illuminated action display suit- 
able for use on the counter, in the 
show window, or on the sales floor, 


The colorful display features a full- 
size Hotstream “BM” motorized 
Draft-O-Stat in action. It visualizes 
how fuel savings are made by scien- 
tific control of chimney draft. As the 
device moves through the cycles of 
“on” and “off” periods, a changing 
message motivated by a clock mech- 
anism explains what is happening and 
holds the prospect’s attention until 
the complete story is told. A set of 
flashing lights behind the furnace tells 
the prospect that the fire is either full 
or checked. 

The display is furnished to dealers 
free with an initial order of six or 
more controls. It also is furnished 
completely assembled for $2.80, plus 
the cost of two controls, one of which 
is incorporated in the display and the 
the other packaged for sale. 


+ 
Book Tells Republic Steel 
Story to Latin America 
@ SPREADING the story of steel 
to the Latin American countries, and 
especially the virtues of its own prod- 


Republic Steel Corporation, 
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To assist dealers demonstrate the operation 
of its Draft-O-Stat, The Hotstream Heater 
Company, Cleveland, is providing this en'- 
mated display. As the unit goes throug? 'ts 
cycles, a moving message explains e<'0" 
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To give the Latin American market a comprehensive idea of how steel is made, and particu- 
larly by Republic Steel Corporation, the company is distributing a ninety-eight-page book, 
“The Story of Republic Steel." It is available in English, Spanish, and Portuguese editions. 
Highly pictorial, the book also carries much technical data and a glossary of steel terms 


printed in brown and black. I: ‘s me. 
chanically bound in a bristo! over. 
hanging cover printed in brown, blue, 
and black. The cover design features 
the Republic trade mark and a relief 
ot United States and South America. 

Publicity and a copy of the book 
has been sent to thirty-eight news. 
papers and twenty-six magazines jn 
Latin America, all in the native 
language. Each newspaper also re. 
ceived a two column mat of the illus. 
tration of the book shown herewith. 
Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc., Cleve. 
land, is the agency in charge of the 
promotion. 


+ 


* Summerill Tubing Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa., has published a 
twenty-four-page book, ‘“Absentee- 
ism,” in which are outlined the 
methods that have proved particularly 
effective in reducing absenteeism at 
Summerill. It is highly pictorial in 
character with about half of each 6x9- 
inch page devoted to a picture with a 
short caption telling the story. The 
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Sales Promotion . . 





Cleveland, is distributing “The Story 
of Republic Steel,” a ninety-eight page 
book available in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. A large and impressive 
part of the story is told in the univer- 
sal language of pictures tracing the 
company’s products from the mine to 
the finished products and their end use. 
A full-page chart shows the ramifica- 
tions of Republic’s export department 
and reveals the extensive organization 
of specialties to serve foreign buyers. 

Realizing that the reader of the 
book may be hundreds of thousands 
of miles removed from anyone who 
might elaborate on any of the subjects 
covered, the company has been thor- 
ough in presenting buying informa- 
tion on all of its products, including 
applications. The customary gauge 
and conversion tables and technical 
data also are included. 


There are several noteworthy fea- 
tures of the book which should be of 
special interest to others approaching 
the export market. One is a section 
devoted to definitions of iron and steel 
terms designed to promote a common 
understanding of technical terms and 
expressions to eliminate unnecessary 
correspondence and simplify ordering. 
One page is devoted to enumerating 
m.ajor points which should always be 
observed in writing orders and giving 
instructions for shipping. Another in- 
teresting technique used in the book is 
the association of the product identi- 
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fication marks or trade marks in con- 
nection with product descriptions, and 
on one page they are featured grouped 
together along with the main Republic 
trade mark. Another page shows prod- 
uct literature which is available to 
give buyers more detailed information 
of specific lines. 

The book is 8'/2x11 inches in size, 
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To provide editors of general publications 
and house organs with publicity material to 
promote industrial eye safety, American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass., has 
established “Safety Clipper,” a new house 
organ. Photos or electros of the illustrations 
are available to editors upon application 
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system described has held the com- 
pany’s absentee rate as low as 1.4 per 
cent and has never permitted it to go 
over 2.2 per cent. 

# As part of its educational activity, 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corpora- 
tion, New York, has published “Ref- 
erence Data for Radio Engineers,” a 
compact handbook of 200 pages. It 
is priced at $1 per copy, with dis- 
count for quantities. 
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This life-size, full color lithographed display 
is being furnished to distributors of Skilsew, 
Inc., Chicago. Now that extra tools ore u® 
available, a realistic cut-out of the port PUR 
able saw is inserted in the man's hands 
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* AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
DEMONSTRATES “DY- 
NAMIC CIRCULATION” 


WE call it Dynamic Circulation 
because it's the precise way to 
describe it. You set your goal for the 
\5,000 top executives who comprise 
the active buying power of the avia- 
tion industry. You handle this list with 
a fine-tooth comb; you watch it; you 
brood over it. You set up an organi- 
ution to check it and refine it daily 
... meticulously, to keep up with the 
constant changes in this swift-moving 
industry. Men are going into the 
armed forces; they are shifted to dif- 
ferent positions; new faces appear on 
the horizon; maintenance executives 
ite becoming more important. You've 
got to be a seismograph for market 
ensitivity ... that's Dynamic Circula- 
tion! How does AVIATION EQUIP- 
MENT demonstrate it? With an aver- 
ige of 6000 reader 
nonth from active buying executives, 
proved by an independent CPA 
wdit, available on request. 


responses a 











Here’s 


DYNAMIC 
IRCULATIOR 


FOR AVIATION EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE FUTURE OF 
AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 





SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL 
POLICY . . . SENSITIVE TO 
MAINTENANCE TREND 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT serves one 
basic and specific need. It gives the 
tremendously busy engineer, main- 
tenance man, production man and 
designer, ILLUSTRATED NEWS of the 
latest tools, parts, machinery and 
equipment he must have for his daily 
work. This specialized editorial policy 
is as sensitive as the circulation policy. 
For instance, the devices and imple- 
ments of maintenance are beginning 
to play a bigger role in the aviation 
picture. To the extent that AVIA- 
TION EQUIPMENT alters its circu- 


lation list in harmony with this trend, 


so does it alter its editorial content to 
include the factual data on these 
products. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
A STANDARD “TOOL”... 
NOT A WAR BABY 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT was con- 
ceived and established before Pearl 
Harbor. 


magazine bred by the war era. From 


It is not an opportunistic 


its inception it has been and intends 
to remain the accepted essential 
"tool" in the daily operations of the 
top executives who are concerned 
with the buying of aviation equipment 
for aircraft construction and mainte- 
nance. 





a 


the CAA by 1950... 
eye on tomorrow ... 





a LEADERS START EARLY TELL 


10,000,000,000 PASSENGER MILES ANNUALLY 
CALLS FOR LARGE PROGRAM OF CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE! 


That's the figure predicted by Glen A. Gilbert, Chief of Airtraffic control division of 
if you're busy today working for Uncle Sam. . 


THEM NOW 
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AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


HE HAIRE PUBLISHING co. emma =) 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 


i 
‘OSTOM =» PHILADELPHIA = PITTSBURGH =§s- CHICAGO_-—CCLEVELAND =-«éDETROIT = ST. LOUIS) = LOS ANGELES 
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By PERCIVAL WHITE 


Market Research Company of America, New York 


Hou to Develop Postuar Products and 





Evaluate thein Markets 


A procedure for developing products that will have a 
definite market and getting users to help in doing so 


PART Il 
@ MOST men who invent or design 


or plan to bring out a new product as- 
sume, often not consciously, that it is 
going to find favor with the user. But 
will it? 

We believe the needs of the con- 
sumer should be studied before the 
product is designed, not after. We 
urge every person who thinks he 
knows what form of product will most 
successfully meet the demand of ac- 
tual users to challenge his convictions. 

Millions of dollars are lost by com- 
panies who plunge headlong into a 
new-product program without an in- 
telligent attempt to predetermine ac- 
ceptance by the true market. Much of 
the trouble stems from the fact that 
creative people are apt to be cocksure 
of themselves—they are positive that 
their ideas will prove sure-fire suc- 
cesses. And no one has the courage to 
tell them they may be wrong. 

It has been estimated that not more 
than one-third of the new products 
put out by manufacturers prove to be 
actually successful. The waste in- 
volved in producing and promoting 
failures is incalculable. Such waste 
can largely be avoided. 

Research often will show the basic 
idea behind a new conception is per- 
fectly sound and that it is merely 
some relatively minor feature which 
stands in the way of success. A com- 
paratively inexpensive field study will 
often reveal what is wrong, and the 
fault can then be corrected. 

Of course, many inherently unac- 
ceptable products have been sold in 
quantities by use of widespread adver- 
tising and promotion. This is prob- 
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ably less true in the industrial field 
than it is in the consumer field. 
In any case, such measures seldom pay 
out in the long run. It seems obvious 
that putting good money behind a 
poor product is a sure sign that, some- 
where or other, business judgment has 
been faulty. 

Admittedly it sounds easy to say: 
“Find out what the user wants, then 
build your product accordingly.” It 
is not easy, but it can be done. Meth- 
ods are available, crude as they still 
are. The aim of this discussion is to 
outline these methods and their appli- 
cation, 

Theoretically, it may seem well to 
ask your customers what they want in 
a new product; practically, however, 
they often have no clear notion. Many 
will respond that they would like fea- 
tures which are already available and 
which they have read about in the ad- 
vertising or seen in other plants. 
Others will express demands which 
are fantastic, or at least impossible of 
fulfillment at a reasonable cost. 


Here are some ways to deal with 
such difficulties: 

1. Give respondents time to con- 
sider the problem. Don’t mistake snap 
judgments for considered thinking. 


2. Offer respondents some incen- 
tive for working on your problem by 
making them feel they are doing a 
creative job. It is sometimes possible 
to offer some sort of reward, such, for 
instance, as samples or specially col- 
lected data applicable to their field. 


3. Start interviews by ascertaining 
what is wrong with present products. 
Then find out how to correct faults. 
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Inspirations often come from listening 
to complaints and grievances. 


4. Be prepared to prompt respon- 
dents by mentioning suggested im- 
provements which they may not have 
thought of. Get the benefit of their 
critical faculties. 

5. Learn to recognize the unim- 
aginative mind at a glance, and to 
escape without delay. This type of 
research is not statistical in nature— 
it is a prospecting process. 


6. When you find a respondent 
who has some ideas to offer, make your 
interview as searching and as compre- 
hensive as possible. And get permis- 
sion to call again. 

7. Remember that it is seldom the 
actual purchaser of a product who is 
best qualified to define the way to im- 
prove it. The man with the slide rule 
or the one with the “mikes” may be 
more helpful. 

The prospective user of a new de 
vice will seldom do the designing for 
you. But he will help you to do so. 
The safe course is to take advantage 
of his collaboration. You have 
please the user in the end, so you might 
as well do it at the outset. 


Inception of Product Ideas 


Modern product design calls for 
new type of executive, a man who has 
a good balance between inventive and 
critical faculties, and a keen sales 
sense. 

His department will be divided be- 
tween creative people and test people 
He will appreciate the difficulties 0 
handling his creative workers. Espe- 
cially at first, he will not attempt © 
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That’s When the Refining Industry Will Really Begin to Boom! 


@ Right now, the refining industry 
is a prime market. Yearly, it 
spends $500,000,000 for equipment 


and supplies. 


And when the “war babies” start 
boarding up its attractiveness as a 
market will increase. 


Hundreds of refineries, in spite of 
the half billion dollars a year spent 
for material and equipment in the 
refinery industry during the past 
two years, have been unable to 
carry on extensive rehabilitation 
work. In the areas now occupied 
by the enemy hundreds of millions 
must be spent in rebuilding. Petro- 
chemical development in the oil in- 
dustry will call for hundreds of 
millions more, in addition to normal 
requirements, during the few years 
after the close of the war. 


No doubt about it—there are few 
markets with such great present 
and future possibilities! 


And for cataloging to this market— 
for keeping complete product in- 
formation in the hands of the men 
controlling its buying, there is no 
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better medium than THE REFIN- 
ERY CATALOG. Here’s why: 


Goes to Every Important Buying 
Factor in the Industry! 


Every year, plants representing 
99% of the refining industry’s total 
facilities furnish Gulf Publishing 
Company with a list of their au- 
thorized buyers and _ specifiers. 
Practically every man on this list 
received THE REFINERY CAT- 
ALOG. The same thing applies to 
the engineering-contracting com- 
panies serving the refinery business. 


Regarded as the Industry’s Most 
Authoritative Buying Guide! 


Countless surveys by manufactur- 
ers prove* that refining buyers re- 
gard THE REFINERY CATA. 
LOG as their most authoritative 
buying guide and use it constantly 
—preferring it to individual cata- 
logs because it has the specialized 
information they want, because it 
doesn’t get lost or misfiled. 


*Further information? Write Gulf 
Publishing Company, Box 2608, 
Houston, Texas, for illustrated 
booklet. 





hold them too closely to a prescription. 
Thus, in the beginning he will not 
turn specifications over to them, but 
rather put before them only the rough 
conception, and call for suggestions. 
In this way he will encourage ideas 
which may very likely lie outside of 
the specifications but be an improve- 
ment upon them. 

At this stage, then, designers should 
be encouraged to submit new proposals, 
no matter how radical. This proves 
stimulating, and occasionally inspires 
some valuable conceptions. 

It is often desirable to make a patent 
search at this stage. The value of 
this is: 

1. Issued patents may suggest ideas 
which, though never developed, have 
latent promise. 

2. Proposals which appear to be 
new are often found to have been dis- 
closed long ago. 

3. Some strong current patents 
may come to light which may make it 
unwise to proceed, for fear of in- 
fringement. 

Manufacturers are frequently un- 
willing to build a product which seem- 
ingly has strong protection, whereas 
actually there may be numerous other 
ways of accomplishing the same end. 
This calls for a patent attorney or a 
patent department with a practical en- 
gineering background. 


Designing the Product 

The initial steps in product devel- 
opment are as follows: 

1. By elimination, find the best 
field in which to operate. 

2. Decide, hypothetically, on one 
or a few products. 

3. Set up specifications for such 
products. 

4. Make preliminary designs. 

The specifications should be based 
on two criteria: what the user wants 
(or would want if he had thought of 
it), and what the company can pro- 
duce. 

Once user needs have been investi- 
gated (as outlined previously), the 
problem arises as to how far it is feasi- 
ble to satisfy such wants, many of 
which sometimes seem to verge on the 
impossible. Product development may 
be said to be the attainment of the 
unattainable. 

Limitations and barriers are always 
in evidence: 

“We tried that once and it didn’t 
work.” 

“We never did that before, and we 
are not equipped to do it now.” 

“The X Company dominates that 
field. There isn’t a chance for anyone 
else to get in.” 

“People don’t really want anything 
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One type of helpful advertising during war- 
time is that which tells buyers what prod- 
ucts are available as does this page of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corporation 





new—when it comes to a showdown 
they’ll take the same old device.” 


“We can’t build that on our equip- 
ment.” 

“We don’t have the right type of 
labor.” 

“There’s no use of our trying to 
build anything from a new material; 
we're metal workers.” 


“The old line has always done well; 
we'd better stick to it.” 

The man in charge of development 
must know which of such objections 
are valid and which are not. He must 
get help from the people in his own 
organization and in any service or- 
ganizations which are regularly em- 
ployed, such as industrial engineers, 
patent attorneys, cost accountants, 
marketing counselors, stylists, sup- 
pliers. 

The sales department is often the 
one best source within the company. 
The danger here is that salesmen will 
become so intrigued with the new 
ideas that their efforts to push the old 
line may be curtailed. Also, they are 
not unlikely to disclose new projects 
prematurely to their customers, with 
even more unfortunate results. 

Sooner or later, the new product 
must have the enthusiastic support of 
the organization as a whole. Any 
marked hostility is likely to cause 
failure. 


Wherever possible, it is best to work 
up more than one preliminary design, 
as comparisons are stimulating and 
lead to even further improvements. 

The executive in charge is likely to 
run into conflict between the engineer 
and the artist. It is as rare to find an 


engineer with an eye for appearance 
and style as to find a designer who has 
an understanding of the mechanics of 
the problem. 

Too many products have been 
“styled” and “‘streamlined” by design- 
ers who knew little of operation or of 
manufacturing cost. The safe pro- 
cedure is to let the engineer do his job 
first, and then to let the designer, with 
his help, “put the pants on.” 


The importance of appearance is, 
however, great. Industrial products 
are being dressed up today almost as 
much as consumer products are. It is 
probable that the consumer, that js, 
the general public, exerts marked in- 
fluence on even the most common- 
place and utilitarian objects. Not even 
a machine tool can any longer afford 
to be unlovely. 

Innovations which are too radical 
tend to rule themselves out of the pic- 
ture. Although not always the case, 
those which call for marked departures 
from current practices usually involve 
technical or manufacturing difficul- 
ties, or else are unduly costly. Then 
again, tests which go back to the con- 
sumer frequently show that there is 
little demand for revolutionary change. 
Radical designs are rarely acceptable 
to the market as a whole. 


Testing User Acceptance 


The trouble with too many new 
products is that they are “thought up” 
by top executives, or by other people 
with influence. Hence, such concep- 
tions are shielded from criticism, like 
spoiled children. (The toughest prob- 
lem a research organization has to face 
is dealing with an egocentric client.) 

Every new product should be sub- 
jected to the most searching scrutiny 
and criticism. Since the creator of an 
idea seldom brings himself to find 
fault with it, some cold-blooded indi- 
vidual, or some outside organization, 
should be assigned the task of study- 
ing how the product will stand up 
once it is on the market. 


Methods of laboratory testing have 
been well developed and are fairly 
commonly applied. Every large manu- 
facturer has equipment for measuring 
the physical and chemical properties 
of his product. Mechanical products 
are also commonly tested to destruc- 
tion. Such tests are in the right direc- 
tion, but only tests in actual use are 
wholly satisfactory, and that does not 
mean merely use on the company’ 
own premises. 

Accordingly, it is desirable to place 
any new product under relatively ad- 
verse working conditions for a rea 
sonable time. Manufacturers of house 
hold appliances normally place a new 
product in a number of homes for 4 
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One of the most intriguing 
and far-reaching divisions of 









the Metal-Working industry 

is that devoted to building 

: Sag production machinery and 

J — fe = al equipment used in processing 
—— - plants. 


Normally a gushing fountain of products which 
have helped make America tops in “Standard of 
Living”, this group of plants now has much of 
its output siphoned off into war channels. Ciga- 
tettes for “C” rations, tires for Jeeps, shoes for 
Uncle Sammy’s boys, paper for official purposes, 
medicine and other chemicals for every front. On 
goes the list... and what a list! 


Talk to the executives of these ace producers and 
you'll find many of them much concerned over 
the immediate and future condition of their pro- 
duction equipment. Accelerated aging has set in. 
And you'll find them in serious consultation with 
the Metal-Working men who must be depended 
upon to replace and modernize that machinery. 


NVERS METAL-WORKING MANAGEMENT 


ABC*ABP 


..» METAL-WORKING MUST MAKE 
THE MACHINERY THAT MAKES IT! 





They, in turn, need help from manufacturers of 
parts, materials and metal fabricating tools, ma- 
chines and equipment. That’s why they look to 
American Machinist for the latest and best shop 
data and helpful advertising. 


You can reach through American Machinist not 
only builders of process machinery but all divi- 
sions of Metal-Working at the level of important 
buying influence... the production executive. 
Reach over 24,000 paid subscribers, plus pass- 
along readers. A circulation that covers over 90% 
of all Metal-Working buying power. 


One more good reason to keep advertising smartly 
and aggressively to this ever-busy, far-flung field. 














given period, to “work out the bugs.” 
If you have some new refrigerator 
hardware, this type of test will be ap- 
plicable. Unfortunately, such homes 
are not always representative and un- 
biased. 

Another objection to this procedure 
is that it gives competitors an oppor- 
tunity to get hold of the product in 
order to copy its better features or to 
build up sales arguments against it. 


Still another objection is that it 
does not tell us much about sales pos- 
sibilities. Many a worthy product fails 
to achieve recognition because it is 
hard to sell, or because it does not 
have “appeal,” or because the price 
(at first) seems high. These limita- 
tions cannot be measured by any sim- 
ple trial. 

Actual sales tests would seem to be 
the answer. Properly conducted, they 
are of great help. This means they 
should be carried on under conditions 
as near normal as_possible—which 
rules out tests made too close to the 
point where the products are manu- 
factured. 


Sales tests must provide for doing 
more (in many cases) than putting 
the product into use, and watching 
what happens. New products have to 
be pushed. If the push is not pro- 
vided, the test cannot be considered 
fair. Accordingly, some advertising 
and some promotion material should 
be prepared, and some training of sales 
people must be worked out. All of 
this takes time and costs money. 

Even then, the results are seldom 
conclusive. Sales tests have the fol- 
lowing drawbacks: 


1. They allow the product to get 
into hands of competitors. 


2. It is difficult to follow the prod- 
uct once it has been bought. It is 
essential that satisfaction in perform- 
ance should be determined, in order 
that chances of repeat sales may be 
evaluated. 

3. It is necessary to make up a con- 
siderable number of units of the prod- 
uct. This is expensive and takes time. 

4. Unless on a relatively wide scale, 
the sales test is an artificial one. It is 
difficult to evaluate the various fac- 
tors which affect sales, such as too 
much or too little promotion. 


The sales test has its place but is 
likely to be most useful in the final 
phases of development. Market re- 
search, on the other hand, is particu- 
larly helpful in the preliminary phases. 
The best test to use will be largely de- 
termined by the particular product in- 
volved. 

When preliminary designs have been 
prepared, they should be discussed with 
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This book will save 
you many hours... 








a 4 
) Mail this Coupon Today 9) 


Westinghouse 
MAIDA LAMPS 


ee eeeed esse eeeeesserees 


This page from “Architectural Record” 
shows how Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company is promoting the sale of its new 
“Lighting Handbook" as a guide to lighting 
design and a quick reference on illumina- 
tion. The book is case bound with gold 
stamped cover; replete with charts, illustra- 
tions, tables, formulae; size 444x7'/z, 175 pages 





qualified persons within the company. 
It is desirable: 

1. That they be submitted to these 
people individually rather than in 
groups or conferences. 

2. That notes be made of reactions, 
for future reference. 

Designs, models, or blueprints should 
now be shown to consumers. There 
are many ways to do this. Obviously, 
the method will depend upon the na- 
ture of the product. 

In any case, it should be remem- 
bered: 

1. That no one test, or type of 
test, will give all the answers. 

2. That it is desirable to test only 
one variable at a time; hence, a series 
of lesser experiments is preferable to 
one far-flung effort. 

3. That conditions of the test 
should be as nearly actual and realistic 
as possible, and that respondents should 
be judged by their acts, rather than 
by their expressed opinions. 

4. That questions having to do 
with price are likely to elicit un- 
reliable replies. 

§. To submit alternative designs 
rather than a single design, whenever 
possible. 

6. In testing a new product, to 
pair it with the nearest comparable, 
best known, and most successful com- 
petitive product. 

If, as usual, there are functional 
differences between the various de- 
signs, these differences should be thor- 
oughly understood by the interviewer 
and must be made clear to the re- 
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spondent. If photographs of 
are used, they should be si 


format and general make-up. 


oducts 
lar in 


Where a new and unknown 
is tested against one which 
lished in the public mind, me 
be taken to allow for the bias 
of the latter. 

In cases where products are bought 
almost wholly for their utility value. 
the mock-up, or three-dimensional 
model, may be useful, provided it 
shows the improved features; but it is 
important that these features also be 
stressed orally by the interviewer. 


Questions as to the type of use, oc- 
casions of use, special applications, 
method of purchase, etc., are asked 
after a sufficient period of test. Tech- 
niques invaluable in setting prices can 
also be worked out in conjunction 
with such tests. These must be han- 
dled with the greatest of care. 

It should be stated that field testing 
among users is a complicated and haz- 
ardous process. Not only does it call 
for careful and experienced planning, 
but it also needs field workers who are 
skilled in this specialized form of sur- 
vey work. The analysis of results like- 
wise requires a thorough knowledge of 
statistical procedure, to make sure that 
the sampling is adequate and repre- 
sentative, the methods sound, and the 
conclusions trustworthy. 

Equally important is the fact that 
test work should be done in different 
geographic areas, among small and 
large companies, and in various indus- 
tries. A product which will succeed 
under one set of conditions may fail 
under another. 


Preparing for Production 


Developing a new product is am 
evolutionary process, a case of survival 
of the fittest. Success is attained 
through trial and error. 

This is true whether the job is caf 
ried out scientifically or unscientifi- 
cally. There is no royal road, though 
there may be some short cuts and some 
direction finders. The process may § 
on forever. In a sense, it does, fe 
even when the product is in wide 
spread use it is still on trial, and 
mains so, for the rest of its days. 


The business man, however, 
often thinks in terms of finality @ 
accomplishment. Which, he asks, & 
the eventual model, the one Ww 
will ultimately eclipse all others? 

Let us assume there has been 4 
ries of designs and redesigns, w ith cor 
responding referendums to users. It 
frequently discovered that there 
still differences of opinion as to W 
is the best product to manuiactu 
One difficulty may lie in the de‘initid 
of the term “best.” The best product 
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S Must 
tavor 


NLESS the answer is an emphatic 
“Yes!” you'll not find it in the pages 
of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING! 
And that applies not only to feature 
articles, but to all the many other aid- 
facts that go to make up a well balanced 


editorial content. 


Engineers responsible for product de- 
velopment are mighty busy men, con- 
sidering their responsibility of planning 
for tomorrow's reconversions even as 
they continue to add important refine- 
ments to today’s wartime products. To 
command the serious attention of such 
men, a business publication must be 
slanted to their specific interests and 
needs ... must provide quick, tangible 
facts to help solve engineering and de- 


sign problems, also idea stimulations 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING CO., 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers to Industry Since 1892 












which these product makers can apply 


to their new creative undertakings. 


That's the job ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING is doing ... and doing in 
a way which it alone can, because of 
its specialized approach to these prod- 


uct makers. 






For remember... ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING is the only publi- 
cation that concentrates, editorially and 
circulation-wise, on those engaged in 
the development of all machinery, ap- 
paratus and appliances, electrically 


operated. 


And they are the Number One Market 
for your materials, metals, mechanical 
and electrical parts, equipment or fin- 


ishes . .. today or any day! 








































might cost so much to tool up and 
take so much time to prepare for pro- 
duction that it could not be made 
ready for the immediate distribution. 
Thus, the best product may really be 
just the old one with a little refur- 
bishing, while the one with all the 
wonderful new features may have to 
be set aside for the present. 


The product development executive 
should have the pros and cons neatly 
set forth in a careful presentation of 
all the facts about all the designs. He 
will have the recommendations of rep- 
resentatives of the various departments 
of the business. He will be able to 
answer questions about combining the 
best features of several products into 
one product. 

He will make recommendations, and 
these will be based on a thorough 
study of all the facts. But the de- 
cision will be made by the manage- 
ment. 

Having been agreed upon and hav- 
ing received the official stamp of 
approval, the final design will be 
submitted for finishing touches by 
product engineers, market research 
organization, and others. 





A final working model will have 
been built. Packaging or its equiva- 
lent will have been worked out. An 
advertising campaign, distributor pro- 
motion, etc., will be launched. All 
these efforts will be greatly facilitated 
as a result of the field work already 
done, since all pertinent marketing 
facts regarding this product and com- 
petitive products should by now have 
been carefully worked out. 


A number of models, mostly hand 
made, will already be in actual use. 
Experience with products in use, points 
the solution to service problems. The 
set-up for service in the field will have 
been worked out. 

In the case of products which are 
expected to sell in large volume, the 
problem of tooling is of fundamental 
importance. Preparing for quantity 
production is a highly specialized job. 
It calls for a knowledge of materials, 
machines, and processes which is sel- 
dom found in one individual. 

Most products have to be rede- 
signed, at least in certain respects, to 
meet production requirements if they 
are to be manufactured in large quan- 
tities at minimum cost. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 31] 


Investigating Ideas 


supplied the missing element and said 
he was entitled to be paid according to 
the value of his services. In what is 
perhaps the leading case on the sub- 
ject, so far as the advertising field is 
concerned, the Washington State Su- 
preme Court allowed recovery for the 
appropriation of an advertising idea, 
although there was no express agree- 
ment at all. In that case the Century 
Brewing Association was sued by 
Ryan and Associates on the ground 
that the association had invited several 
different advertising agencies to sub- 
mit ideas for an advertising campaign 
for its beer, that Ryan and Associates 
had submitted such a plan that in- 
cluded the use of the slogan “The 
Beer of the Century,” that the asso- 
ciation had rejected the Ryan plan and 
accepted that of another agency, but 
that it had nevertheless adopted and 
used the Ryan slogan. 

As the Supreme Court carefully 
pointed out, the Ryan plan was sub- 
mitted by invitation, and in disclos- 
ing it Ryan and Associates stated defi- 
nitely that it was “limited to the ap- 
pellant alone” and coupled the disclo- 
sure “with a warning that a violation 
of its property right would subject 
the violator to liability.” Therefore, 
said the court, “there was no such dis- 
closure as . . . would destroy respond- 
ent’s property right in its idea.” 
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What the court meant was that, 
because of this “limited” disclosure, 
there was no such general revelation 
of the idea as to constitute a publica- 
tion to all the world. The words were 
not allowed to “fly away irrevocably.” 
To this extent the ruling of the Wash- 
ington Supreme Court is unique, 
though in accord with the general rule 
relating to what is called a limited 
publication as distinguished from a 
general publication. 

However, the court gave two other 
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Confronting workers with frequently heard 
gripes and challenging them to put it in 
writing to the boys in service, this folder 
was found effective in urging Western Elec- 
tric Company workers to buy War Bonds 





reasons for sustaining the j, 


‘gment 
for $7,500 which Ryan and Associates 
had recovered in the lower court. The 
first was that the slogan was 


ncrete 
in form. The abstract idea had been 
made tangible, objective. The second 


was that Ryan and Associates were 
entitled to be compensated for their 
services, which were declared to be 
professional in their nature, on 
quantum meruit, that is, according to 
the value of their services. In other 
words, the Century company was held 
liable on an implied contract just as 
it might have been if it had written 
to a lawyer and asked for a legal 
opinion and then refused to pay the 
lawyer’s fee. 


Recovery Was Allowed 


There is another comparatively late 
case in which recovery was allowed 
on the basis of an implied contract, 
the case of the American Mint Cor- 
poration against Ex-Lax, Inc., decided 
by a New York court in 1941. In 
that case the plaintiff, especially expe- 
rienced in such matters, had given the 
defendant advice, suggestions, and 
ideas about the manufacturing, design, 
labeling, and packaging of a new 
product called “‘Jests,” and was seek- 
ing payment for its services. The 
plaintiff was held entitled to a judg- 
ment on the ground that when the 
defendant asked for, received and ac- 
cepted the plaintiff’s advice, sugges- 
tions, ideas and services, it impliedly 
agreed to pay for them whatever they 
were worth. 


Under rule (5) given above, even 
though there is an express contract 
between the alleged possessor of an 
idea and the prospective purchaser of 
it to the effect that the latter will pay 
for it if it is disclosed to him and he 
makes use of it, the agreement is un- 
enforceable if it resolves that the 
idea lacks originality and _ novelty. 
Among ideas that have been judicially 
held not to be original the following 
may be mentioned: The Morris Plan, 
an idea for making loans, which the 
Virginia Supreme Court found to 
have been “in operation in Europe for 
years”; an idea for a railroad to sell 
advertising space in its stations; and 
a plan for selling automobiles through 
weekly deposits in banks, involved 
some years ago in an action against 
the Chevrolet Company, which the 
court characterized as “not 2 new 
idea.” 


{In the concluding part of this dis 
cussion, Mr. Hibschman will cover the 
application of the legal rules protecting 
ae and offer suggested letters to uard 
a company against liability in invest: <ating 
and buying ideas submitted for its com’ 
sideration. } 
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rtisers Cultivate 


American Textile Market 


Textile World has started publication of 
a Spanish-language, varityped, offset-printed 


digest of each issue of Textile World entitled 





T Latin-American textile market is definitely an at- 
t 


ractiye post-war market for American manufacturers 
of textile equipment and supplies, and this new Latin 
American auxiliary publishing service which Textile 
Werld has just started, Resumen de Textile World, 
coupled with Textile World itself, should be of tremen- 
dous help to all of our equipment and supply friends 
who are anxious to put themselves in best possible posi- 
tion to secure a place in the expansion and moderniza- 
tion plans being developed by the mills in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

Resumen de Textile World contains abstracts of the 
many articles in Textile World which have valuable ap- 
plication to the Latin American Textile Industry — 

It is sent free of charge to all Latin American textile 
mills subscribing to Textile World, to provide reader- 
ship penetration among those members of the mill or- 
ganizations who do not read English readily; it is sent 


issues of Resumen de Textile World. 
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also to non-subscribing mills to acquaint them with the 
character and usefulness of Textile World. 


These two types of circulation add up to an advertis- 
ing medium which blankets the entire textile industry in 
Latin America and makes it possible to offer advertisers in 
Textile World an opportunity to send Spanish transla- 
tions of their Textile World advertisements to the textile 
mills in all parts of the Latin American Market— 


At a nominal cost; one charge of $65.00 per page 
(other sizes in proportion) pays for everything — repro- 
duction of Textile World advertisements in quarter-size 
— translation of text — and distribution to over 2,000 
Latin American textile establishments — 

Moreover, if space permits, a special message, also in 
Spanish, can be included in Resumen advertisements un- 
der the standard heading “Additional Message to Latin 
America;’at no extra cost. 


This new auxiliary Latin American service for Textile World advertisers is a Post-War 
Market Expansion Service which it is our hope you will take advantage of. When 
sending copy instructions for yeur Textile World advertisements it is suggested you also 
include instructions to run Spanish translations of the advertisements in corresponding 


- Lextile World. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION — 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Keen Interest in 
Industrial Distribution 


@ THIS ISSUE of INpustRIAL MARKETING 
presents the first of a series of articles on indus- 
trial distribution, the result of a recent study 
among all classes of manufacturers selling to in- 
dustry, which was made for the purpose of de- 
termining how the industrial distributor has 
fared in wartime and what if any changes in 
distribution methods are planned by manufac- 
turers in the postwar era. 


In line with the emphasis which we are thus 
placing on the industrial distribution function 
is the increased number of inquiries which we 
have been receiving from readers on this general 
subject. So many questions have been asked re- 
garding various methods of distribution, as a 
matter of fact, that we believe it may be well 
for us to include in the current series an article 
dealing with the a,b,c’s of the subject, and cover- 
ing such fundamental subjects as the various 
types and classes of distributors, the terms under 
which distribution services are rendered, and the 
extent to which manufacturers are expected to 
work with their distributors through the use of 
promotional aids and missionary salesmen. 

One of the reasons why so many questions are 
being asked now on the subject of distribution to 
industry, we believe, is that so many manufac- 
turers are developing new products which will 
take them into markets with which they are un- 
familiar. Manufacturers already selling to indus- 
try may have to find new ways to reach markets 
with which they are not now in contact, while 
manufacturers who have never sold industrial 
products heretofore will find it necessary to open 
up completely new channels of distribution for 
the goods which are to be consumed in industry. 

The whole picture is extremely interesting, 
and incidentally emphasizes the fact that in the 
past generation distribution facilities in the in- 
dustrial field have been greatly broadened and 
expanded. More manufacturers are now produc- 
ing standard items which can be stocked and 
cataloged by distributors, and thus we believe 
that increasing emphasis on the distributor will 
continue to be a part of the sales policies of 
manufacturers. 

Comments on the series starting in this issue 
will be welcome, as we shall be interested in 
knowing the particular subjects our readers 
would like emphasized in succeeding articles. 
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We Develop 
A Sense of History 


@ IN PRESENTING in this issue the back- 
ground of the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association, which this month celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, we have endeavored to 
highlight the historical significance of the work 
of this organization and others which codéper- 
ated with it in the development of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 

One of the reasons for the observance of an- 
niversaries is that they provide the occasion for 
looking back and noting the development of 
ideas and policies whose importance at the time 
may not have been fully realized. 

Thus it seems now to have been a characteris- 
tic phenomenon of the times that the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers Association was born in 1919, 
just a few months after the armistice which 
ended the first world war. Manufacturers real- 
ized following that conflict that many new 
marketing problems would have to be faced and 
solved, that new products developed during the 
war would have to be applied to peacetime activi- 
ties, and that new sales promotion and advertis- 
ing methods would have to be developed in order 
to accelerate the whole marketing operation. 

Those who were responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the EAA may not have been fully aware 
of all the economic forces which were demand- 
ing a speeding up of marketing procedures and 
techniques, but they recognized the need for 
their kind of association and did a splendid job 
in making it a success. Out of that effort came 
the demand for a national association, and thus 
it was that the NIAA and its many local chapters 
were born. 

Now, at the height of another world war, we 
may profit by recognizing and defining the new 
marketing problems which industry will face at 
the close of this conflict, and endeavor to antici- 
pate them as far as possible by the organization 
of correct methods and policies. A sense of his- 
tory will enable us to profit from the experience 
of the past and to chart the course ahead in the 
light of what we have learned from those who 
have gone before. 

Industrial marketing in all its phases has prog- 
ressed because fortunately there have been those 
able and willing to look ahead and to assume 
the new responsibilities which the future always 
imposes. 
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. .. things that will help them do a better job today .. . things that 


of will help them do a better job when they go back to making their 
me peacetime products too. 

‘is- You can interest them mightily if you tell them how the things you 
er- make will serve them to advantage ... how they can s’ep up produc- 
4 tion, reduce costs, eliminate antiquated methods, gear their enter- 
al- prise for coming competition. 

ad In this BW audience you will find the men who successfully con- 
rhe verted their organizations to war necessity and who will shoulder 


re the tasks of reconversion. To such men you have a great many things 
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Business Week is the only news magazine sold as a business 






-he service exclusively to management-men. (It is not on sale at 
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8° The News-base of Management's Decisions 
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ays Business Week is all business . . . its editors are all business 

writers . .. its readers are all business men. 
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By CHARLES P. FITZPATRICK 
Advertising, Philadelphia 


Helping the Personnel Department Get 


and Hald Neu Werhers 


Simple sales touch in letters to prospects and new 
workers creates feeling of friendly personal interest 


@ IT’S NO reflection on the boys in 
the “weeding” department in most in- 
dustrial plants to come right out and 
admit that many desirable, skilled 
workers shy away from the essential 
routine through which they are 
guided by personnel managers and 
assistants. 


But yet it is a fact. A good section 
of preferred prospective employes 
consider it right and proper for la- 
borers and unskilled helpers to be “put 
through the paces,” but it should not 
happen to them. Call it prima donna 
stuff if you will—and you'll probably 
be right—but that does not alter the 
situation. 

Realizing that it might be allowing 
some good talent to slip through its 
fingers because of this phobia, one 
Philadelphia shop of medium size has 
attempted to do something about it. 


Like many such organizations, this 
company has been generous in its use 
of classified advertising. However, it 
has asked applicants for specialized 
positions to write in confidence in- 
stead of applying in person at the 
plant. The name of the company is 
given in the classified advertisements, 
although the letters of application are 
to be addressed to a post office box 
number. 


Superintendent Signs Letter 


The applications received are 
turned over to the personnel office for 
classification and filing. The major 
deviation from established procedure 
takes place when the company con- 
tacts the prospective worker. Instead 
of the personnel department sending 
a form to be filled in or asking the 
applicant to come into the personnel 
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office, a letter is sent to the applicant 
over the name of the superintendent 
of the shop or department in which his 
seervices will be needed. The letter 
reads: 

Mr. John Doe 


1234 Main Street 
Prospectville, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Doe: 

Your application for employment with 
this old and established company has re- 
ceived our careful consideration. 

There is a strong possibility that your 
experience and abilities may be applied 
here with mutual benefit now and during 
the postwar era. 

We would like to have you complete 
the enclosed application form and as soon 
as possible bring this form to our person- 
nel office. If you will call between 10 a. m. 
and 4 p. m. and ask for our Mr. Williams 
you will be given prompt and courteous 
attention. 


You understand, Mr. Doe, the filling 
in of this form does not Diigate you. 
Bring this letter with you when you call. 
Thank you. 


Yours very truly, 
Superintendent 
So and So Department 
It will be noticed that this letter 

does not say that an exception is be- 
ing made for the applicant. But in the 
letter is a clear indication that the 
prospective employe is being awaited 
by Mr. Williams. And who isn’t made 
to feel just a little better and more 
important by being given a letter that 
would get you past “the girl at the 
front desk”? 


Having the letter signed by a shop 
superintendent was decided upon after 
some careful investigation as to why 
certain workers were reticent about 
the personnel department approach. It 
was found that among the more 
skilled crafts certain workers felt that 
their specialized experience could be 


discussed and understood only by 
someone equally skilled or a “super” 
who was in charge of such workers 
and had probably “come up the hard 
way” to his present position. 

While this individual attention to 
some prospective employes may ap- 
pear to require extra time and slow 
down the hiring process in addition to 
giving the personnel office a secondary 
place, in actual practice the personnel 
department continues to handle all the 
details of employment. The sole dif- 
ference lies in the procedure and the 
approach to certain hard-to-get work- 
ers. Since the system has been found 
to work, the slight increase in time 
required is relatively unimportant. 


Perform Dual Objective 


The same company that developed 
this approach to prospective workers 
in selected classes has also employed 
letters mailed to new employes to per- 
form a dual objective. 

Working on the belief that crafts- 
men are friendly with craftsmen of 
like skill this company decided on 4 
“letter of welcome” to new workers 
possessing certain skills on which the 
company was in need of additional 
help. 

Following the employment of 2 
worker possessing one of these special- 
ized skills, the general manager of the 
division in which the new employe 
worked mailed the following letter 
(through the personnel department): 
Mr. John Doe 


1234 Main Street 
Prospectville, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Doe: 
We welcome you as a new employe. 
Since the success of our important patt 
in the war effort depends on the com 
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Small, delicate mechanisms or mammoth, powerful machines—the 
men who specify the materials, parts and finishes for them are the 
men who read MACHINE DESIGN. 


ical of the industrial machines designed by these men are pumps, 
ressors, blowers, electric trucks, cranes, hoists, conveyors, 
;, crushers, circuit breakers, meters, electric motors, contac- 
s, excavating machinery, road building machinery, blue- 
ning machinery, etc. 


co 

grind 
tors, steam turbines, diesel engi 
print machines, shoe machinery, c 
MACHINE DESIGN provides a single authoritative source from which the designer can 
get current help for the solution of his\everyday problems. It is the only publication that 
devotes itself exclusively to the problems\of the designer of all types of machines. 
There are approximately 40,000 key design engineers in 8,000 machine manufacturing 
plants who read MACHINE DESIGN regula If you have something to sell for any 
type of machine, start your selling with the machine designer —the man who does the 
specifying. 
he booklet “Getting It Specified.” 


For new data on the design engineer, get your copy o 


MACHINE DESICN 233 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


110 East 42nd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 








A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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tentment of our individual worl we 
want you to feel—and to kn that 
we have your interest at heart. 

If you will follow the notices the 
bulletin board in your shop y will 
be advised of coming employe social ac. 





tivities, ride-sharing opportunities and all 
worker-welfare activities. 

Just as you will grow to like working 
with us more and more with each passing 
day, you may know of other men who 








like yourself are skilled ........ and 
would enjoy working with us to help 
hasten victory and plan for a asting 
peace. 


Your superintendent, Mr. ————_—_. 
will be glad to give you an application 
blank for you to pass on to any experienced 

- - among your friends. By do- 
ing this you will be helping your friends, 
your company and your country. 

Thank you for your codéperatior 

Yours very truly, 
| General Manager 


This letter is mailed to selected em- 
ployes after they have been at work 
several weeks. While it is the purpose 





‘ 
2 


of the letters to make the new worker 
“feel at home” in his job, the letters 
also are intended to use the new em- 
| ploye’s coéperation in securing addi- 
tional help of a specialized sort. 
Letters addressed to workers at their 
| homes were found to be more effective 


e bd | than the posting of similar material on 
IN... Editori al | the shop bulletin board. The personal 
More pages of editorial material appear in WOOD. touch and the friendly sppeeech © 


the new worker has resulted in serious 


WORKING DIGEST than in any other publication | ond Gtcstendions stmmsion bees 
| 





f covering the same field. Timely articles of help and ae i ee emake 
F interest to readers assemble an influential audience | - il satbeisiian _— 
4 for the messages of advertisers. | a , 


In planning the use of these letters 
and in the actual preparation of the 


(7 + [ ° ‘sake - 4 
communications the advertising de- 5 

IN... {tCu ation partment and the welfare division “7 
More than 10,000 copies of WOOD-WORKING DIGEST | worked along with the neg de- * 

are mailed every month to key men in the wood work- partment—and the last-named di oe 

ing industry of the United States and Canada. Every object to the outward impression that 


conceivable product made from wood is manufac- the ingress of certain workers was be- 


tured by the plants reached with the industry's No. 1 ing shunted about it. The need of 
publication. workers being great, the actual method 


was considered less important to the 
actual hiring of the desired help just 


e.°¢e 
Jd so long as the procedures followed did 
IN... vertising not conflict with union and govern- 


mental regulations. 








More advertisers use the pages of WOOD-WORKING _| 
DIGEST .. . to present their products and services to | , es 
the wood working industry . . . than any other medium. Sweet's" Appoints Two . 

The reason? . . . Advertisers are getting results! If your : — L. Raney ont Paul G. Out 
items are used by the industry, ) apes do the — Sweet's Cata  ievke San endaquasten 
motional job more effectively and at lower cost with in the Chicago office. Mr. Rumry was 


WOOD-WORKING DIGEST. | formerly a member of Sweet's catalog de 
| sign staff while Mr. Cook headed his own 
| agency in Detroit and previously was 
| with Union Bag & Paper Company, 

Chicago. 


T | Get Follansbee Account T 
a | { C a C nN [ HK Follansbee Steel Corporation, tts 

burgh, has retained Ketchum, Macleod 
| & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh agency, t 


handle its advertising. The corporation 24 
will advertise its pre-forged steel in 110m 
and steél, metal working, electrical, prod’ 


nd 


uct design, machinery, architectural! 
| executive business papers. 
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TOOLSDIE JOURNAL 


with the CBI Circulation 


FAIRMOUNT-CEDAR BLDG + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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LEADERSHIP 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS! 


TOOL & DIE JOURNAL advertisers represent 
our Nation's Metal Working Indusiries. The 
colossal job these industries have done and 
are doing to arm and supply our fighting 
men and their allies has confounded and 
doomed the Axis. It has taken sweat, sleep- 
less nights of troubleshooting and nerve-rack- 
ing, round-the-clock production to do the job. 
Despite this, these, and many other, key men 
of industry have taken time to voluntarily 
express to us their appreciation of the job 
the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL is doing for them 
—both as a medium for exchange of tech- 
nological ideas and as a market place 
where buyer and seller can most effectively 
meet! We are grateful, and shall continue 


to do our utmost to merit their support! 


RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES! 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


ISLECTRICAL 


INNING Pornrs! 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT reaches more industrial buyers 
and manufacturers of electrical and electronic equip- 
ment than any other electrical, trade or industrial pub- 


lication. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT reaches only selected readers— 
executives and engineers responsible for management, 
design, production, purchasing, operation, installation, 


repair and maintenance. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT permeates a// industries in which 
electric and electronic products are designed, produced, 


bought, installed, operated and maintained. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is the on/y publication that gives 


complete coverage of the electrical equipment market. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is first choice for advertising of 


electrical equipment by leading manufacturers. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT gets resu/ts for advertisers .. . 
many recent issues have brought from 4,000 to over 
5,000 inquiries to the publisher for forwarding to ad- 
vertisers, with probably double that number going direct. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is the on/y new-products publi- 


cation in the electrical field. 


Member C.C.A.—latest audit, 
six months average—30,289 
Controlled Circulation 


“See a 
— = 

Ce ae 
SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 


60 EAST 42ND STREET,17 NEW YORK 
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Start Sales Training 


provided. Time and effort should be 
devoted to making them realize that 
the training they are to be given js 
for their benefit, and that in order to 
be successful they should devote every 
effort to acquiring the “know-how” 
of the work for which they are being 
trained. Tell them what the company 
does for them instead of talking from 
the angle of what they do or are ex- 
pected to do for the company. 


It seems to me that the program 
at this point, breaks itself down into 
two parts, the first of which is to 
train or retrain former em ploy. who 
will return to us from the wars. Those 
in this classification can undoubtedly 
be quickly trained to a producing 
point, providing you are prepared 
to supply them with information and 
the application of this information 
regarding changes in your distribution 
policies, sales programs, and product 
or services. 

In most cases this training can 
be conducted on the job provided 
the existing organization, particularly 
supervisors and managers, are given 
a definite program to follow in this 
activity and are well qualified as 
trainers. 


Train “Green” Personnel 
Separately 


The second part is to train those 
returning service people whom you 
may employ who have had no previous 
experience with your company. Such 
taining, of course, will take a con- 
siderably longer period of time al- 
though it will follow the same general 
pattern. These people should be trained 
to a certain point before assignment 
to a producing position. The program 
should cover training in the institu- 
tion, policy, product, service, mer- 
chandising, solicitation, management, 
and other related subjects, tailored to 
the requirements of the particular 
assignment for which the person 1s 
being fitted. 

In planning your sales training ma- 
terial, it is well to bear in mind that 
the fundamentals have not changed. 
Application of good business principles 
should receive considerably more at- 
tention in the training program than 


has been the case at times in the 
past. 
No doubt there will continue 


be some considerable use of printed 
training material and it is believed 
by a great many that there wil! be 
an increased use of sound slidefilm 
as instruction media. It is my opinion 
that these are supplementary aids and 
that more extensive training and de- 
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HOW TO GET COAL INDUSTRY BUSINESS 


The largest part of coal mining and preparation is done in well 
concentrated areas, near centers of population, where you doubtless 
have distribution channels already functioning. We'll be glad to 
give you details and to supply you with a list of mine supply houses 
selling to the coal industry. 


To create demand for your products or service, advertise in 


COAL AGE. Here’s why. 


COAL AGE is bought and paid for by 12,443 men in the coal 
industry —is read by thousands more. Impartial readership surveys 
show unquestionable preference. 


COAL AGE carries hundreds more pages of advertising every year 
than its nearest competitor and has done so for years. It must be 
producing results to keep that up! 


COAL AGE editors are practical men, experts in coal mining and 
preparation, get their editorial material in the field. 


COAL AGE reaches all buying influences; executives, engineers, 
and the men in operating and supervisory positions wherever coal 
is mined. 


COAL AGE has campaigned steadily since 1911 for greater use 
of machines and modern methods, has been a strong influence in 
building present wide acceptance. 


In no other publication can you do as thorough a selling job to the coal industry. 
Few industries show such market possibilities now and for years to come. 


ABC 


330 West 42nd Street 
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7 
why the coal industry market 


is one you can depend on! 


The coal industry has had no war ex- 
pansion. No postwar over-capacity or 
surplus of coal will exist. 

Coal is vital to the war effort — mining 
is getting liberal approval for needed 
equipment. 

There will be no “cut-backs” because 
of over-production or changed military 
requirements. 

Coal is always the basic fuel. Making 
plastics, chemicals and probably gaso- 
line will also need millions of tons. 
Machine methods, while accepted, are 
still to be adopted by much of the coal 
industry. 

Large percentage of present equipment 
is obsolete or badly worn by war-time 
pressure for coal. 

The coal industry has made money 
and saved for postwar modernization. 
And it must mechanize. 








ABP 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENTS EAT SPINACH 
—Wholesale!/ 


The only difference between presidents and people is quantity. 


Presidents don’t buy a lathe; but they do set company 
policy on plant modernization; 


Presidents don’t pick the gage metal to use on the new 
model, but they do decide whether it shall be metal or 
wood or plastic; 


Presidents don’t send for “a fluorescent lamp,” but 
they do decide on better lighting; 


‘ 


Presidents don’t telephone for “a barrel of oil for the 
machine shop,” but they do decide whether Shell or 
Socony or Texaco shall get 40%; 


Presidents don’t buy @ car for the company, but they 
do decide whether salesmen shall operate their own 
cars, company-owned cars, or leased cars; 


Presidents don’t merely fold and save the morning 
newspaper, they organize plant-wide salvage. 


In everything from spinach to factories, presidents do things 
wholesale. They don’t always decide whether it shall be 
Warner and Swasey or Gisholt, General Motors or Chrysler, 
U. S. Steel or Bethlehem. They frequently decide the per- 
centage. They always decide the fundamentals. Fundamen- 
tals are determined by ideas. And the one who sells them 
the ideas has a good chance of selling them the goods. 


Dun’s Review provides an ideal medium tor selling ideas. 
The magazine reaches 20,092 presidents and 33,567 other ex- 
ecutives, who make the decisions for the leading companies 
in manufacturing (55°), wholesaling (26°), finance (9.7%), 
and assorted (9.3%). 


Why not send for detailed circulation statement and evidence 


of unusual results secured by other advertisers? 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 














FOR SALE 


Taylor 
Fulscope 
Controllers 
PROMPT DELIVERY — WE'RE READY! 














Glad tidings are carried to plant men by 
advertisements such as this one of Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
boldly announcing that needed equipment 
again is available. Note delivery promise 
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velopment on the job under actual 
conditions with capable supervisors, 
will be found to obtain better results. 

A reduction or elimination of cen- 
tralized training at the home office 
now seems to be the trend. Some busi- 
nesses undoubtedly have completely 
decentralized their training by con- 
ducting all such activity in the field, 
in the belief that a better result can 
be obtained. 

Any training program, or plan, or 
medium, should confine itself to fac- 
tual material as much as possible. “Bal- 
lyhoo,” “blue sky,” and inspirational 
material will probably not have much 
appeal to these returning service men, 
and would constitute a waste of time 
and expense. 

So far as technique is concerned, 
the time-tested method of “telling 
them, showing them, having them do 
it, and correcting them,” will still 
be the most effective way of bringing 
men to the top efficiency of their 
individual capacities. 

It is suggested that you keep your 
material simple and brief. Too often, 
the mistake is made of trying to teach 
every little detail, trying to get over 
too many programs at one time, with 
the result that the material becomes 
confused in the minds of the trainees. 

If the field organization does not 
believe in a training program and the 
results that can be obtained by proper 
use of it, a selling and development 
job with this personnel should take 
precedence over everything else. 





Agency Changes Name 

Lamport, Fox & Co., South Bend, Ind 
advertising agency, has changed its name 
to Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. No 
change in management is involved. All 
of the present principals have been asso 
ciated with the company for over twenty’ 
five years. 
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.in the SOUTH 


S. P. l. Covers 


Southern Power and Industry offers 
complete coverage of the Southern 
and Southwestern industrial and 
power market. Total circulation 15,- 
000; reaching over 10,000 Southern 
and Southwestern plants. S.P.I. is 
currently delivering over three times 
the total paid Southern circulation of 
any of the national books in the field! 
And the best proof of Southern 


Power and Industry’s acceptance is 





the Smokestacks! 


the growth of the publication ...a 
growth that has matched the growth 
of the industry and the section it 
serves. Advertising gains over 200% 
since 1935. 


Be sure that your schedule includes 
Southern Power and Industry. It 
alone provides the complete cover- 
age you need in the South and South- 


west. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


A W. R. C. SMITH PUBLICATION 


Publishers Also of 
COTTON * SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL * SOUTHERN HARDWARE * ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


GRANT BUILDING 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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a vital advertising market 
place for the following types 
of products and services— 


TRANSPORTATION, DISTRIBUTION 
and WAREHOUSING 


” 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


HANDLING and LOADING 
EQUIPMENT 


o 
PACKING and SHIPPING MATERIALS 


* 
FREIGHT IDENTIFICATION SUPPLIES 
No other single 100% pre- 
paid (ABC-ABP) publication 
offers this concentrated market. 


Write today for more detailed 
information and sample copies. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


wttmay 





CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
418 SO. MARKET ST, 


. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
252 PARK AVENUE 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


Export Marketing 


and honorable people outside our own 
country. One frequently hears: “Why 
should we grant credit to some one 
3,000 miles across the sea?” For the 
same reasons that a New York manu- 
facturer grants credit to a customer 
in California, 3,000 miles overland. 
In my experience on such varied prod- 
ucts as optical goods and construction 
machinery, I have found that if care- 
ful investigation is made beforehand, 
the losses are low—about 1/16 of one 
per cent. This compares favorably 
with domestic experience in the lines 
mentioned. Indiscriminate and care- 
less granting of credit, of course, 
brings the usual regrets. 

There are, however, some additional 
risks in granting credit abroad that 
should be considered. Political and 
economic stability of each country is 
a factor not to be overlooked. Avail- 
ability of dollar exchange is still an- 
other factor which may cause delays. 


Steady Local Trends 


At the beginning I said details dif- 
fer and that attention to them is 
absolutely necessary. But some one 
capable of following trends, evaluat- 
ing them correctly in so far as they 
affect the exporters business, should 
be secured. Knowledge of commer- 
cial geography is paramount. 


For direct mail campaigns it is pos- 
sible to obtain fairly accurate lists of 
industries. Preparation of literature 
should follow as far as possible our 
domestic pattern, for American leaf- 
lets, bulletins, and other literature are, 
in my opinion, far superior to almost 
anything of the same type made up 
abroad. However, the language of the 
country which we wish to enter 
should be used. Care should be taken 
in translating. A mere conversion of 
words from one language into another 
does not make a translation. Who- 
ever does the job should be thoroughly 
familiar with English and the language 
into which the literature is to be 
translated. Also he should have some 
knowledge of the article, equipment, 
or machinery with which he has to 
deal. 

There is an erroneous impression 
that if a person speaks, let us say 
Spanish, he or she should be able to 
handle translations of anything that 
is published, from a catalog of general 
toilet articles to a treatise on anatomy 
or an engineering text book. A beau- 
tiful brochure, bulletin, or catalog 
will have practically no value if the 
construction of the foreign language 
in which it is presented is such that 





It’s Time to Ge: 
Light on Your Feet! 





‘ 
weal ae AIRCRAFT Sree, 
micea® ee 
ES er eo ee 
SAS AS A SGP RED ON me ee Co ees 
Seinndeiaiiametadnesity + auitans eases 


Warning against the dangers of being 
caught with heavy inventories when the war 
is over, Peter A. Frasse & Co., New York 
has launched a new campaign. featuring 
advantages of buying steel only as needed 
for immediate use from warehouse stocks 





it might cause confusion, or may 
sound even ridiculous to the prospect 
we wish to approach. There are some 
reputable firms who specialize in tech- 
nical translations, and while their rates 
are higher than those quoted by av- 
erage commercial translation bureaus, 
the quality of work justifies the dif- 
ference. 

I have already mentioned that there 
are a number of magazines published 
in this country which have the sole 
purpose of reaching foreign markets. 
Some of them are technical and are 
distributed to engineers, industrial 
firms, government departments, and 
individuals in the various countries; 
others reach the agriculturalists, while 
still others go to commercial houses 
in general. Care should be exercised 
in the selection of a medium that will 
suit our aims to best advantage. Ad- 
vertising is just as valuable in aiding 
us to develop export business as it is 
at home. 

Any one of the methods indicated 
will give good results singly or i 
combination with the others. As 
business develops and the exporter 
gains experience in it, modification of 
the original plans may be necessary: 
This can be determined only by the 
exporter himself. But care should be 
taken that changes in policies are not 
made on the spur of the moment and 
without due thought of the effect 
such changes may have on future 
business. Export trade can be and 
generally is, quite profitable i the 
work is treated and handled with 
the same seriousness given domesti¢ 
business. 
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ADEQUATE COVERAGE 
with Quality Readership 


Food Preview with over 25,000 circulation has 
three times the ‘“management- production" 
coverage of any publication in the Food Man- 
ufacturing Field. 


Readers of Food Preview are "Key Operating 
Men"... the ones that “count.” 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. | 


Also Publishers of CHEMICAL PREVIEW 
737 No. Michigan Ave. . Chicago 11, ill. 
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COVERING 


Bakeries | 
Bottlers 
Brewers, Distillers 
Canneries 

Cereals 
Condensed Milk 
Confectioners 
Dehydrators 
Flavoring Extracts 
Flour, Grist Mills 
Frozen Foods 
Ice Cream 

Ice Plants 

Meat Products 
Sugar Refineries 





A HUGE MARKET 
Over 30,000 worthwhile 
plants in the Food Manufac- 
turing Industry, Over 
100,000 production execu- 
tives to be soldi! 
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Twenty-four House Organs Win in IEA Competition 


@ THE SEVENTH annual house 
organ competition sponsored by the 
Industrial Editors Association of Chi- 
cago resulted in the selection of twen- 
ty-four winners from among the 
eighty publications entered in the var- 
ious classifications. 

Papers were judged on a three-point 
basis: (1) how well the publication 
appeared to be doing its job; (2) jour- 
nalistic and literary merit; (3) over- 
all physical appearance. 


Contrary to former regulations, 


REFERENCE 





FACTS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


AND PAPER WORLD 
MAGAZINE 


, It is the only ABC Monthly, 
with highest Mill Circulation. 

, Its service is directed en- 
tirely to the manufacturers 
of pulp and paper. 

3 Its editorial scope is under 

. ° ° . 
the direction of a practical 
man in the paper and pulp 
industry. 

All subscriptions are volun- 
tary. 

5, Penetrates departments from 
top ranking executives pro- 
gressively ,downward to 
skilled workers. 








Analyze our circulation—there is 
no waste. 








YOUR PRODUCTS 
IN THIS VOLUME 


FOR permanent 


Al 


This book gives you the "in" 
tion" which your products deserve . . . and 
gets to the very men you wish to reach. It's 
on the job every day in the year. . 
mislaid. 


We can bind in your specialized Catalogue or 
Bulletin to the Paper and Pulp Manufacturing 
Industry, or you can use any number of pages 
to present your detailed product information. 
Only catalogue style copy accepted. 


We'll help you present your facts as they 
should be if you desire. The 1944 Edition closes 


April 30. Time t 2s... so reserve space now. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 5. ILL. 


non-members were admitted to the 
contest for a small fee. Entries in 
the two grand prize award classes 
were restricted to winners of either 
first or second places in the last two 
contests. 

Winners in the magazine style were: 
(1) “Gas News,” Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company; (2) “The Car- 
builder,” Pullman Standard Mfg. 
Company; (3) Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company’s “News.” In the news- 
paper style, grand prize award win- 












CLOSES 
APR. 30 


Next to face to face selling, the Paper and 
Pulp Mill Catalogue is your best method 
of reaching the buying factors in every oper- 
ating Paper and Pulp Mill in the United States 
and Canada. 


and the "“atten- 


. never 
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ners were: 
Company’s 


(1) Sears 
“News 
Acme Steel Company’s “News”; (3) 
Borden Dairy Company’s “The Borden 
Circle.” 

Winners in the regular class, jp. 


Graphic”; (2) 


ternal magazine style, were: (1) 
“Survey,” U. S. Machines Corpora- 
tion; (2) “High Gear,” Foote Bros. 
Gear Company; (3) “What’s Cook- 
ing,” Thompson’s Restaurant Com- 
pany. Honorable mention in this 
class went to “The Megaphone,” Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Company, and 
“The Seeburg Voice,” J. P. Seeburg 
Corporation. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany’s “Bulletin” won first place in 
the regular class, internal newspaper 
style, with second place going to 
Bendix Aviation Corporation’s “Tower 
Topics,” and third place to Independ- 
ent Pneumatic Tool Company’s “Thor 
Scoreboard.” 

In the external magazine style, the 
“Phoenix Flame” of the Phoenix Metal 
Cap Company won first prize, with 
honorable mention awarded “The 
Fusion Point,” Southern Coal Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 

Zenith Radio Corporation’s “Zenith 
Radiorgan” won first prize in ex- 
ternal newspaper style, with honorable 


mention won by Illinois Institute of § 


Technology’s “The Technometer.” 
The Inland Printer and Agricul- 

tural Leaders Digest finished one-two 

in the business paper classification, 


while “The Illinois Agricultural As- ] 
sociation Record” and the Pure Milk § 


Association’s “Pure Milk” finished in 
that order in the association magazine 
field. 

In the association newspaper style 
competition, first place went to the 
Chicago Restaurant Association's 
Midwest Restaurant News, and hon- 
orable mention to the National Con- 
fectioners Association “Confectioners 
Bulletin.” 


Peterson Gets Air Medal 


lst Lt. Roger N. Peterson, tor co 
chief, Peterson & Kempner, In . New 
York, a bombardier-navigator with the 
Eighth Air Force, has been awarded the 
Air Medal for “meritorious achieve! er 
five missions over enemy territory 
has made other raids over Germany Ss! 
receiving the award 


Chester Hendry With Buchen 


Chester S. Hendry, formerly executive 
vice-president of Grant Advertis 
in charge of Brazilian developn 
that company, has joined the ex; 
partment of The Buchen Compa: 
cago agency. 

Relyea Joins Navy 

William Relyea, advertising naget 
of the chemical magazines of RB 
Publishing Corporation, New Y _ & 
cently joined the Navy. He is s eeded 
by Edward Buck. 
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Lay It on the Line 


The shortest distance between two 
points is still a straight line. 

So . . . if the fundamental purpose 
of the business press is to perform 
as a vehicle of communication be- 
tween seller and buyer . . . and if 
men on the factory front are fighting 
time more furiously than ever 
then speeding useful information to 
them on a straight-line basis becomes 
more important than ever right now. 

If you have something worth say- 
ing, lay it on the line, and the men 
you want to read it will read it. 

LOOK .... 

The buyer is busy turning the pages 
of his favorite business paper. All of 
a sudden his eye is caught by a big 
"FOR SALE, Taylor Fulscope Con- 
trollers, Prompt Delivery — We're 
Ready!” That’s sheer, unadulterated 
news to the man who uses such con- 
trol instruments, and he can thank 
Taylor Instrument Companies for 
setting him straight. [See page 90.] 

Of course, the classic of all straight- 
line approaches is the announcement 
form. Seems silly, but the only thing 
wrong with the announcement has 
been its abuse by people who really 
had nothing to announce. When an 
advertiser does have something to say, 
wich as the Self Winding Clock Com- 
pany, see what happens . 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are privileged to announce that 


We are now manufacturing automatic se- 
ector nechanisms ‘ Yardeny Spot 
‘uners for the United States Navy, for 
ise in Naval planes. 

Th instruments are 414” x 4” x 


LY d weigh approximately 3 pounds. 
Reset accuracy between 1/100 and 5/100 
1] Simplicity in presenting desired 


We shall be glad to discuss the sub- 

t hese appliances with radio manu- 

and other manufacturers in the 

te control field for present use, as 
‘© postwar development. 


Out of the 


Plastics... Review 


Who can use this alter Ve wax? 
“5 ST) 
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“The directness of this copy, its simplicit 
and deftness, all add up to our first winner” 


And here’s another announcement 
on controls, “Outstanding NEW De- 
velopments in Remote Control—En- 
gineers and officials interested in 
improving product performance are 
invited to a PRIVATE DEMON- 
STRATION of the following devices, 
and to discuss their applications to 
postwar products.” Immediately be- 
low, three numbered paragraphs, each 
on a different device, and another 
sign-off paragraph, headed “Immedi- 
ate Action Urged.” 

One of the most forthright of all 
announcements we've ever seen is the 
Walter E. Heller page, “This Adver- 
tisement Is Addressed to Five Con- 
cerns Each Needing $500,000.00— 
Tomorrow!” This one paragraph tells 
the story: 

Accordingly, we say that you can have 
our check for $500,000.00 . . . more, if 
you need more . . . less, if less is called 
for: on a basis that will solve rather than 
involve your problems. And you can 
have it in an incredibly short time—if 
there is a reasonable relationship between 
your worth and the amount of money re- 
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Lay It On the Line... 
Ordinary ... Progress and 


of Some New Techniques 


quired. And provided we can help you 
make money with reasonable safety to 
ourselves. 


% Now here’s an equally direct and 
frank offer, but of a different nature. 
This time it’s Lear Avia Inc., asking, 
“Who can use this after the war?” 
The copy is worth recording here: 

So far this is definitely a war baby. It 
was born to meet a wartime need. Every 
one that is made goes right into the fight. 

It is an electric motor designed for jobs 
which no regular electric motor could fill 

The jobs are on America’s fighting 
planes. Working control flaps—opening 
and closing cooling shutters—lifting land- 
ing gears—and the like. 

Every ounce on an airplane is precious. 
So usual electric motors were out. 

This one weighs as little 8/10ths of a 
pound—others can move as much as 35 
tons. 

Naturally it took a whole new kind of 
engineering to make this motor. 

It took new ideas from the drawing 
board up. It took new materials—like 
glass-insulated wire—to build it. It re- 
quired finer, more precise craftsmanship 
than had ever gone into a motor before. 

After the war these motors can be sold 
to manufacturers of peacetime products. 

That is why we are telling you about 
them now. 

You may have need for such a compact 
ultra-eficient source of power. You may 
be able to use the kind of engineering 
thinking that developed it-—or the pro- 
duction technique that builds it and about 
250 other Lear products. 


The directness of this copy, its sim- 
plicity and deftness, all add up to our 
first winner . . . so acknowledgment 
here to author copy chief J. H. S. 
Ellis, executive vice-president, 


Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York. 


Here’s a cleanly handled announce- 
ment from the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany . . . “Important New Develop- 
ments in Nitrocellulose Lacquers offer 
interesting postwar possibilities.” Four 
illustrated copy blocks discuss ““Com- 
ing Announcements” in the field of 
nitrocellulose lacquers—“Easier Ap- 


plication”—“Minimum Investment” 
—“The Ideal Postwar Protective 
Finish.” 


A copywriter named Kennedy did 
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very well for himself with a technique 
known as “Reason Why”—and it is 
every bit as valuable today as a 
straight-line approach. Good example 
is this National Carbon Company 
page, “8 reasons why CARBON and 
GRAPHITE are ideal materials for 
industrial applications.” These are 
spotted neatly with good line draw- 
ings and short captions. 

Two more good straight-line ap- 
proaches in these RCA pages—the 
first, ““4 Wartime Services Your Lo- 
cal RCA Tube Distributor Offers You 
Today”—the second, a “How” page, 
“How 17 Minutes of Music Stopped 
a Production Slump.” 

And here’s a quick look at a few 
more... 

“A Big, Husky Lever Switch with 
Unusual Versatility of Contact Ar- 
rangements” (Donald P. Mossman, 
Inc.) —"‘Six Easy Steps . . . in Mak- 
ing a Bolt in One Second . . . as We 
Do Here at Lamson & Sessions” (The 
Lamson & Sessions Company)—‘IT’S 
EASY to Relocate a Machine That’s 
Anchored with Unisorb” (The Felters 
Com pany)— and a booklet offer from 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., “8 
ways to solve your lighting problems.” 


Out of the Ordinary 


It may seem like an expensive way 
to do it, but you certainly have to 
admit William Wrigley Jr. Company 
recognizes the fundamental reason- 
for-being of the business press when 
it uses a special series of ads about 
“Ingenious New Technical Methods,” 
plays them straight, and only plugs 
its baby in a little paragraph at the 
close, ‘We hope this has proved inter- 
esting and useful to you just as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is proving 
useful to millions of people working 
everywhere for victory.” 

“Postwar Plan for a Million Ovens” 
is the headline, seemingly steaming out 
of a hot biscuit, of a Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company color page. Unusual 
layout, nicely developed copy (‘Odds 
are, you've never thought of chem- 
istry in connection with biscuit bak- 
ing. Yet, the lightness of a good bis- 
cuit . . . its soft, tender, flaky tex- 
ture . . . depend largely on properly 
timed chemical reactions in mixing 
bowl and in the oven.”) And... 
that now unforgettable Monsanto 
sign-off—the big monogram “M.” 

Small point, perhaps, but when 
International Nickel Company talks 
about, “They wanted wire, tube and 
sheet in Split Hair Sizes,” somebody 
was smart enough to put “Split Hair 
Sizes” in split-hair hand lettering. 
Surprising how such sane little touches 


help an ad. 


Nice, inviting touch to American 
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at ACHESON COLLOIDS conPonaTtion 
reer Bekoe MICHIOGAr 
“Very ingenious and logical idea .. .” 


Can Company’s, “What happens when 
a Smudge Pot marries a Paint Pail?” 
—the story of how the two were 
combined to provide a special “smoke 
float” for Uncle Sam’s Navy. 

Terrific contrast in headline and 
pix of this Electric Storage Battery 
Company page, “This could have been 
the greatest bottleneck of all!”  Lit- 
tle mite of a guy, all by hisself push- 
ing an overloaded handtruck . . . with 
all around him piled super-high are 
barrels, boxes, etc., etc. 


%& Here’s another winner. Congrats 
to the advertising staff and John 
M. Lupton (now with ABP), cre- 
ators of Acheson Colloids Corpora- 
tion’s “Pin a Medal on Yourself” cam- 
paign. Idea works out like this: Diag- 
onally down across the page is a color 
chart showing the physical and chem- 
ical properties of “dag” colloidal 
graphite. Some fifteen are numbered 
and identified. Combinations of these 
various properties for a given situation 
combine for the ribbon of a medial, 
and in this particular ad three are 
shown. Then, at the bottom of the 
page there’s a blank outline of ribbon 
and medal with this copy, “Check the 
list and pick out those properties which 
you can use. Then state your problem 
to us and let our engineers give you 
the benefit of their experience. It is 
quite possible that they have already 
studied a parallel application. You'll 
pin a medal on yourself for calling in 
Mr. Dag.” Very ingenious and logical 
idea, says us. 

Jones & Lamson are one of several 
New England machine tool people 
who play around with those novel, and 
often very arresting advertising ap- 
proaches. This one (on the J & L op- 
tical comparator) shows a baby’s head 


with a little lock of hair making part 
of the headline, ““ 62.5 = (pix here 
of a magnified single hair).” Or as 
the main text puts it, “That’s right 
. .. take a hair, magnify it 62.5 times 

. result—a husky rod. This is just 
what Jones & Lamson Optical Com- 
parators do to those tiny dimensions 
that are difficult, or even impossible 
to measure by any other means.” Very 
interesting to watch these out-of -the- 
ordinary approaches. Some may miss 
the boat . . . but others unquestion- 
ably win an exceptionally high reader- 
ship. 

Thoughtful pictorial handling in 
Superior Steel Corporation’s “When 
beauty comes high—skin deep is 
enough!” Out of the fires of war, 
through the sunburst of postwar—a 
roll of metal unwinding . . . on its 
surface tomorrow’s new cars, refrig- 
erators, stoves, etc. Says the copy suc- 
cinctly, ““Wherever the solid is waste- 
ful . . . wherever the beauty and cor- 
rosion-resistance of stainless, the color- 
ful value of copper, the richness of 
silver, the wearing ability of special 
alloys are surface requirements . . . 
SuVeneer Clad Metal makes its post- 
war bid. Strip steel, inseparably bond- 
ed with other metals—one side or both 
sides, in specified thickness.” 

Free and easy windup to The Bar- 
rett (Division Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation) page, ““The Case of the 
Broken Skylight”—and, incidentally, 
nice use of modern typography that 
certainly helps invite readership. 

Somebody working for The Texas 
Company got somebody to shoot a ter- 
rific photo straight through the insides 
of seven huge motor housings, and 
they turn out to be the makings of 
this spread, “Framing 54,000 hp.” 
Shows how important good pictures 
are in winning attention and helping 
to get copy read. 

It’s not new stuff in the consumer 
field, but Standard Oil of California’s 
“How many can you identify?” is 
somewhat unusual in the industrial 
press. It shows twelve unidentified 
types of boats, invites the reader to 
name them, then uses this lead to get 
into the story of Standard’s RPM 
DELO lubrication. There’s the ele- 
ment of a game here, without being 
too far away from the product ad- 
vertised. That’s good ad sense. 


Progress and Plastics 


Interesting to note in passing that 
the major plastics people are doing 4 
very healthy job. 

Here’s Bakelite with, “How can 
BAKELITE Plastics improve your 
products?”—a color spread thats 
mostly’ pictures and captions on V3- 
rious interesting applications. General 
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A.B.P. OFFERS FREE STUDY 
OF TRANSITION COPY THEMES 





includes sample advertisements gleaned 
from dazens of trade papers 





New YorK, N. Y.—The Associated Business 
Papers announces a new study of trade paper 
advertising trends entitled “Transition Themes 
for Business Paper Advertisements.” This loose- 
leaf portfolio contains a wide selection of business 
paper advertisements each carefully annotated by 
A.B.P. The entire portfolio is absolutely free. Its 
purpose is to show how various skillful trade 
paper advertisers are beginning to write now 
about their present situation with respect to the 


eventual resumption of civilian production. 


The transition advertisements selected for this 
study are not post-war advertisements. Nor are 
they war advertisements. They are a combination 
of both. They bridge the gap between the two 


periods. 


Such transition advertisements are still the 
exception rather than the rule in business paper 
copy, but there is every indication that this situa- 


tion will sooner or later be reversed. 


The study was prepared to save agencies and 
advertisers the hours and days of research re- 
quired to conclude a comparable investigation. It 
is offered as a typical service in line with The 


Associated Business Papers’ avowed purpose of 
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increasing the usefulness of its member publica- 
tions to their readers. and helping advertisers get 


a bigger return on their investments. 


Advertising managers and agency men who 
would like to use this helpful material are urged 
to fill in the coupon today and mail at once to 
The Associated Business Papers, Department 73, 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17, New York. 


There is no obligation. 


aa ee 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Dept. 73, 205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, my FREE copy 
of “Transition Themes for Business Paper Advertise- 


ments.” 
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idea is summed up in the main body 
of text: 

Can you produce them faster? Can 
you improve on them structurally, elec 
trically, mechanically? Can you build 
them at lower cost? The answer has been 
“Yes tor hundreds of products whose 
manutacturers have investigated Bake 
lite Plastics 


Or take Dow Chemical in this page, 
“Just how Chemically 
SARAN?” We quote: 


Let's make this point about Saran’s re 


re'stant is 


sistance to chemicals perfectly clear It 
is not resistant to all chemicals But 
Saran's ability to function satisfactorily 
in contact with a surprisingly wide range 


of chemical solutions is greater than that 
of any plastic that has come within the 
knowledge of Dow technicians It has 
greater resistance also than most of the 
metals 

Go back and read that paragraph 
again. Note how much conviction it 
packs—and then see why. Instead of 
a broad, sweeping statement that most 
copywriters would have used (and 
Dow certainly could have gotten away 
with), the writer of this ad tells the 
truth, and has a stronger ad for the 
doing. 

And here’s another helpful spread, 
this one from the plastics division of 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Cor po- 
ration. Again, an interrogatory head- 
line (who said good headlines should 
tell, and not ask?) “Do these appli- 
cations of Vinylite Plastics suggest 
answers to your problems?” Pictures 
and captions tell quickly about war 
parts and products in which Vinylite 
plays a role—another panel of copy 
explains the properties of the several 
Vinylite plastics and resins—main text 
does the buttoning-up. 

Maybe psychologically the plastics 
people have a head start advertisingly 
over manufacturers of old-line prod- 
ucts and materials. Anyway, they seem 
a lot more on their toes when it comes 
to making advances to their postwar 
public. 


Time Out—Two Winners! 


% We got quite a kick out of this 
page for Quaker Chemical Products 
Corporation., “Of Course, You Are 
Using ‘The Best’ Cutting Oil.” That’s 
a very disarming headline when it’s 
followed by not one, but four case 
studies comparable to this: 


These people thought so until 

QUAKER KUT NO. 45 GAVE 
THEM 4'4 TIMES AS MANY GEARS 
PER TOOL GRIND 

OPERATION: Finish Cut on Bevel 
Gear (20 teeth, 5 pitch, 14.5 degree pres 
sure angle; 221 strokes per minute) 

MACHINE: Gleason 12” straight tooth 
generator 

STOCK: SAE 4615 Brinell 179 

OIL USED PREVIOUSLY: Nation 
ally known chlorinated—fatty sulphur oil 

QUAKER BLEND USED: QUAKER 
KUT NO. 45—1 part; Paraffine oil (Vis 
100" @ 100 degrees F.)—4 parts 
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OF COURSE YOU ARE USING 
“THE BEST” CUTTING OIL 
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“Golly, that’s beautiful copy!” 


RESULTS WITH PREVIOUS OIL 
Cutters averaged 8 pieces per grind. Also, 
honed cutters every three gears 

RESULTS WITH QUAKER BLEND 
Cutters averaged 36 pieces per grind and 
still in good shape when stock ran out.” 
Golly, that’s beautiful copy! Nice go- 
ing, Vietor J. Humbrecht of R. E. 
Lovekin Corporation, Philadel- 
phia. If Quaker salesmen can’t sell 
Quaker with just that ad in their vest 
pockets, they should hang their heads 


in shame. 





% “What is this? A Tunnel?—In a 
way, yes; it leads to the heart of a 
molecule.” So, poetically, goes this 
headline over an RCA spread about 
the electron microscope. The bleed 
illustration, which looks to all get-out 
like a soft-focus photo of a tunnel in- 
terior, is a stopper, pure and simple. 


What is this? A Tunnel? 





there’s a scientific revolution in that one paragraph... 
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But, despite the Chinese, pictu: by 
themselves seldom sell anybody any. 
thing. So RCA goes on to say: 

Study of electron diffraction patterns 


with the RCA Electron Microscops ters 


industry a direct approach to information 
that is of vital importance to industrial 
research chemists, metallurgists and physi- 


cists Such a pattern is reproduced jn 
the picture shown. To the qualified 


technician the diffraction pattern any 
given substance is a road-map that in- 
dicates not only the chemical mpo- 
nents but the atomic arrangement of its 
molecules Leading companies and re: 
search organizations are finding that their 
Electron Microscopes are not or an 
important aid to product and process im- 


provement as research instruments, but 
can render invaluable service as a means 
of checking operating results in actual 


practical production Objects studied 


with these instruments can be directly 


observed in sharp detail at magnifica- 
tions up to 25,000 diameters, and may be 
photographed and advantageously en 
larged to magnifications up to 100,000 
diameters. Please address 

Brother, there’s a scientific revolution 
in that one paragraph. It might have 
caused a lot of writers to go haywire. 
Powerful restraint by Harold W. 
Dearing, Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., New York, wins plenty of 
applause by us. 


We Like... 
The way The 


simply uses the various shapes of its 
product for a headline, “Rings, Octals, 
Flats’ —The way Roebling bullseyes 
its product identification, “Roebling 
‘Blue Center’ Steel Wire Rope”—The 
way American Opti al Company 
categories its goggles, safety plan, 
safety promotion literature and train- 
ing film all under the blanket of “AO 
AMMUNITION that will help Win 
the War against EYE ACCIDENTS 
in Your Plant.” 

We like the aggressive promotion 


Ucinite Company 


la a way, yes: it leads to the heart of 2 molecule 


RCA Electron Micrescepe 
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WVANCE GUARD of many MARS-perfected pro- 
cesses to come are induction heating, metalliz- 
ng,powder metallurgy, hard chromium plating. 
Together with new industrial metals such as 
nium, these and numerous other tools of 
vat promise to revolutionize dozens of peace- 
time manufacturing fields, while setting new 
tandards of product economy and efficiency. 


PEACE OR NOT IN 1944, this year will mark 
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nning of the post-war era. Controlled 
sion to civilian products will increase 
‘tials and manpower become more 
And the challange to technical in- 
will be as great as in the war-conver- 

Be ready to meet it by keeping in 


ith MARS! 


COAL ON GLASS ... It's doubtful whether your 


next two tons of stove coal will slide into the 
cellar on glass, but chutes of thick plate glass 
are already replacing those of steel in collieries. 
MARS found it resists abrasion better, as well 
as being unaffected by acid atmospheres. In 
two large coal mines plate glass has lasted 15 
times longer than steel. 


METALS 
ALLOYS 


of the Metal Industries 


ABC ABP 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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Practicat ENGINEERS in iron and 
steel mills, in non-ferrous metal 
mills and smelters, in metal-working 
and metal-fabricating plants, MARS 
(METALS and ALLOYS Readers) 
are behind every major advance on 
the production front. Problem solv- 
ers wherever materials, processes, 
and equipment are concerned, these 
men look to the Engineering Mag- 
azine of the Metal Industries to 
give them the necessary up-to-the- 
minute know-how on materials, 
methods, equipment. Do they find 
your story there when seeking help 
on developments such as these? ... 


SECRET WEAPON against once unmachineable 
metals are MARS new “hardsteel’’ drills. 
Made by acarefully guarded process, they drill, 
ream, counterbore, and countersink hardened 
steel of any type, temper, or analysis. Holes 
are left as smooth as a burnished surface. 
Heat generated during drilling anneals the 
metal ahead of the cutting edges of the tool. 


METALS 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE with a voluntary paid 


subscription which gives you a concentrated 
coverage in all the metal industries, METALS 
and ALLOYS is an essential part of any 
schedule to metal producers or metal con- 
sumers. 300% gain in circulation from 1938 
to 1943! 26% in the last year alone! Reserve 
space now! 
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Allis-Chalmers keeps right on doing, 
lots of pages in lots of papers . . . and 
pages packing plenty of wallop and 
beau coup help to buyers pages 
like ‘‘Allis-Chalmers announces a new 
Sheave that ‘Grips like Magic!’ and 
“FIGHT FRICTION! It’s Electric 
Motor Enemy No. 4.” 

We like the editorial appeal in Cone 
Automatic’s “There are many GOOD 
THINGS AHEAD,” with its direct 
tieback to its own product. Hercules 
Powder’s “Information Center,” a 
newsworthy, colorfully handled four- 
pager on new developments, applica- 
tions, etc., for Hercules 
products. 

We like Re public Flow Meter’s 
“First Aid Chart for Solving Wartime 
Power Plant Problems” and the way 
it carefully gets into “Manpower,” 
“Fuel,” “Steam” and “Maintenance” 
—The way the Chamber of Commerce 
of enterprising Tacoma, Washington, 
plugs the unique advantages of its fair 
city, featuring “Low Cost Power,” 
“Availability of Raw Materials,” “Fa- 
vorable Tax Structure,” etc. 

We like the way Taft-Peirce keeps 
plugging on new product problems, 
“TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE”— 
Ditto R. K. LeBlond with its “Time to 
Retool—Turn to LeBlond for Turn- 
ing Equipment”—The way Alcoa 
Aluminum uses micrographs to wrap 
up a headline, “How good is that Spot 
Weld”—The swell, readable Life-style 
picture pages Meissner Mfg. Company 
uses of which “Mt. Carmel Where 
Electronics Is King” is typical. 

We like the way The Wiremold 
Company utilizes simple little red and 
black room diagrams to show how 
adequately and conveniently its pat- 
ented wiring takes care of light, tele 
phone, power, office equipment and 
other needs—The handsome case study 
Hopkins Engineering Company uses 
in “This little glass went welding . . . 
READ what happened! ‘Dalite’ Cover 
Glasses Save West Coast shipyard 
19,116 man-hours in one month!” 


various 


We like the product-testing story 
behind Sylvania Electric Products’ 
“Perfect Light Starts Here’”—The 
promise implied in Westinghouse Air 
Brakes’ “Your future conveyor sys- 
tem can run like a_ railroad , 
through W-A-B Controls”—The pre- 
cision with which Penn Electric 
Switch Company nails down the 
prime features of its water regulator 

“Eliminates sticking of seats,” 
“Eliminates water hammer,” etc., etc. 

We like the effective way Black & 
Decker dissect the “Drillite” plastic 
housing of its new drills with spot 
copy labelling and describing each 
major section—The simplicity of 
Minnea polis-Honeywell’s “Zoned for 
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“Seems to us that some sound economics and 
industrial statesmanship is raising its head 
in this advertising watch it closely.” 


Fuel Saving,” showing 70 degrees for 
offices, 65 for the shop, 50 for garages, 
45 for stockrooms—And another 
“zoner,” Celanese-Celluloid Corpora- 
tion, who promises “Safety Zone Free 
from the Black Hand of Electro- 
Chemical Corrosion.” 

And, finally, we like (and recom- 
mend) the check-up technique used 
by Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
in its page, ““This check-up may save 
a life in your home.” The “Yes” and 
“No” check list could well be used by 
a wider variety of advertisers—and 
mighty effectively. 


Boo-of-the-Month 


By coincidence, or otherwise, we 
find two advertisers all enamoured by 
“Jewels” this month. One just calls 
its engines “Fine as a Jewel” and lets 
its work for the month go at that, 
except to show said engine emitting a 
sparkling glow of purest ray serene. 
The other ballyhoos about “Jewels of 
Today” and attempts to tag such slush 
on to optical instruments. About all 
we can say for jewels in general is 
they’re better on fingers than in ad- 
vertisements for persons other than 
jewelers and in industrial adver- 
tisements such as these they merely 
serve to make the advertisers’ wasted 
effort more conspicuous. 


Boost-of-the-Month 

% To Edward F. Zeisig, Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associ- 
ates, Milwaukee, the brains behind 
Kearney & Trecker’s new campaign 
on “I.P.” or “Industrial Par.” What’s 
it all about? Suppose we start at the 
top and read down: 

What will your future I. P. be? 


This is the First of a series of adver 
tisements presenting “Industrial Par” and 
its importance to your company in 4qlj 
future planning. Save this and gy¢ 
ceeding I. P. advertisements as the basis 
for discussion and as a guide t) your 
planning program. 


Now, a double headline . 


50% increased output per man-hour 
every 10 years 

Will your production make this Na 
tional Industrial Par? 


Now, the first three paragraphs of the 
main text . 


Research reveals that in the 12 years. 
1929-1941, the nation’s output per man 
hour increased 34%. The rate is 14% 
per year compounded. And there is am 
ple evidence accumulating that the rate 
will advance to at least 4%. War—the 
supreme national productive effort it calls 
for— accelerates man-hour output Im 
proved production techniques—developed 
in war—carry over into peacetime; the 
pent-up buying power released after Vic: 
tory will tremendously stimulate produc 
tion. 

Thus manufacturers who intend to keep 
step with a high level of national pros- 
perity—the Volume production which 
means more goods for more people at 
lowest cost, and security of jobs and 
wages for the greatest number of work: 
ers—must strive to increase their output 
per man-hour 50% every 10 years 

To put it another way, American in 
dustry sets a definite national industrial 
PAR for man-hour output or produc 
tion—4% compounded per year rate of 
increase. The management of your com: 
pany can determine its own competitive 
standing in terms of its ability to make 


or break this PAR. 


All right, now where does Kearney & 
Trecker come in? Well, look over to 
the right and you'll find a column 
headed “Spotlight Facts for your fu- 
ture I.P. planning.” Here you'll find 
several potent paragraphs, of which 
this one on machine tools is note- 
worthy: 


Machine tools—the most modern, most 
eficient—are recognized as the most e! 
fective implements of mass production 
and increased output at lowest cost—but 
only continual replacements with the 
newest and finest machine tools assures 
full productive capacity. Such replace 
ments yearly should be equal to 10% of 
the total machine tool investment —™ 
keeping with increased output 


Seems to us that some sound eco 
nomics and industrial statesmanship 1s 
raising its head in this advertising. 
We recommend you watch it closely 
—in fact, better get this first ad and 
read every word of it. 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


Mischka Forms Own Agency 


Z. H. Mischka, former director of pub: 
licity and of the manual department o! 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, re 
signed to establish his own agency the 
Engineering building, Chicago. The new 
organization will engage in public rela 
tions work for industrial clients, } in 
the préparation of instruction ! uals 
and parts catalogs for manufa ‘urers 
holding government contracts 
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"Pm making 1945 








buying decisions NOW!” 


i's no secret when this product engineer tells you he’s 
aking 1945-buying decisions now ... for he has been 
it the job of working out new and improved designs for 
tis company’s products for many months. 

With designs in the “finishing stages,” he’s selecting 
arts and materials. He’s also determining types of proc- 
ses to be employed, and deciding on finishes to make 
is products easier to sell. In addition, he’s preparing 
specifications and bills of materials, usually by “trade 


ames.” for machinery, transportation units, household 
ppliances, business machines and other “engineered” 


produc ts. 


Have your products been included in this product en- 


sineer's designs . . . in the thousands of designs of other 
product engineers? What with government restriction and 
rade secrets to protect, too often it’s impossible to know 


. to review designs and bills of materials. 
But it’s important to the future of your business to get 





your products considered and included in this and other 
product engineers’ designs, to be on the “dotted line” in 
1945-buying decisions . . , today, tomorrow and next year. 

Keep product engineers sold on your products . . . give 
them the “know-how” design information that will enable 
them to consider and specify your products. Do this with 
advertising pages in product engineers’ favorite technical 
journal, Propuct ENGINEERING. Full information avail- 


able eee 


write today ‘ 
* * — 


Use the easy way through this hard-to-get 
through door. It’s Propuct ENGINEERING. 
Propuct ENGINEERING goes each month to 
more than 13,800 subscribers who pay $5.00 
a year for this highly regarded and thor- 
oughly up-to-the-minute mechanical-design 
technical journal. These more than 13,800 
copies are read by many times that number 
of product engineers in the nation’s top-rank- 
ing metal-working plants. 








PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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@ IT DOESN’T seem likely that the 
coming postwar period can follow the 
same pattern of the one following the 
last war, Walter Buchen, Chicago 
agency head, told the Chicago Busi- 
ness Papers Association last month in 
discussing the transition from sellers’ 
to buyers’ markets and its effect on 
business paper advertising. 

Mr. Buchen’s reasoning for this as 
sertion is that we now have two wars 
Demobilization prom- 
ises to be irregular and retarded. Price 


instead of one. 


and material controls are likely to be 
retained more strongly and much 
longer. Transitions will be slower and 
They are likely to 
be shot through with fever-and-chills 
confusion, with conflicts between the 
requirements of production and lower 


will take longer. 


prices on one hand, and prescriptions 
of twenty-four weeks and more pub- 
lic works on the other. 


The larger individual savings and 
the larger deferred demand are more 
favorable now than after the last war, 
but how effective they will be will 
depend on many conflicting factors, 
he asserted. 

Following the 1918 armistice there 
was a minor dip in production during 
the first half of 1919 and _ business 
paper advertising decreased for a 
while, Mr. Buchen reminded his listen- 
ers. By the second half of the year, 
demobilization was largely over, re- 
turning soldiers had been re-employed, 
and industrial conversion was reason- 
ably complete. Total output for 
1919 in units was about the same as 
that in 1918. Civilian production 
had completely replaced war produc- 
tion. Business paper advertising was 
resumed on a much higher level than 
before the war. 

The 


market. 


year 1919 was still a sellers’ 


But the removal of controls 
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The Effect of Transition from Sellers’ to 


Buyers Markets on Advertising 


An analysis of the differences between the postwar 
period of the last war and the one that lies ahead 





and the rapid price rise brought on 
the silk shirt era and the collapse of 
1920 and 1921. After sharp defla- 
tion of prices and the recession of vol- 
ume in 1921, the economy recovered 
rapidly and by the end of 1922 physi- 
cal volume was at a new peak. The 
upward trend continued with only 
minor interruptions until 1929. Ex- 
cept for stocks there were no boom 
markets. They were buyers’ markets, 
Mr. Buchen said, and were often re- 
ferred to as profitless prosperity. Busi- 
ness paper advertising prospered 
throughout this period of a buyers’ 
market during which expanded ca- 
pacity kept the seller always on his 
toes. 


Different Forces at Work 


However, there are different forces 
at work in the present sellers’ market 
and Mr. Buchen outlined the basic fac- 


tors that will govern the markets 
which lie between the present and 
those that come after reconversion 


and demobilization as follows: 

War production requirements, in- 
cluding ships, airplanes, munitions, 
clothes, food, shelter and transporta- 
tion for our armed forces, will con- 
tinue at least until after victory. The 
same will be true of materials, man- 
power, prices, public psychology, high 
taxes and other financial demands. 

Uncertainty of employment, al- 
ready apparent due to terminations 
and cutbacks of war contracts, will 
probably increase. 

There will be increasing reluctance 
on the part of the consumer and in- 
dustry to buy prewar and wartime 
models and products before and after 
Victory. 

There will be increased unwilling- 
ness to spend savings, or to under- 
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take present commitments in the face 
of employment uncertainties. 
There will be the disturbing and 
confusing influences of accumulated 
war stocks. Among all of the un- 
certainties which affect both the 
transition period and the immediate 
postwar period, it may be there is 
none more important than this, Mr. 
Buchen emphasized. Estimates of 
postwar surpluses in 
hands range from twenty-five to 150 


billion, he said. 
Three Periods of Transition 


Looking into the period of transi 
tion, Mr. Buchen broke it down into 
three parts. In the first period, ap- 
proximately 1944, increased supplies 
of materials and fluctuations in man 
power with more or less effective pres- 












govern mentai 
















sure for relaxation of government 


controls. 







In the second period, approximate) 
the year 1945, further increase in the 
supply of materials and manpower, 
with ever increasing pressure for 
changes in government controls, the 
application of which will be dominated 
by the requirements of employment 
and re-employment. 

In the third period, additional sup- 
plies of labor and manpower with the 
resulting pressure for employment and 
re-employment and the consequent i1- 
crease or relaxation of government 
controls to achieve this primary end. 

















In the meantime, the progress and 
transition toward buyers’ markets wil 
be determined by the time required 
for deliveries, the quality or value o 
the product, and the course of prices. 
Mr. Buchen explained that if inflation 
ary pressures gain rapid ascendency, 
we will stay in a sellers’ market. “Le 
us rémember,” he cautioned, “that 
many of the things that are now 
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NDUSTRY 


FACTORY 


how to turn the 


war-disabled 


‘“‘Hownews’’ shows plant management 


into 


USEFUL workers 


the manner in which employers meet their obliga- 
on to disabled veterans will influence the public’s 
vod opinion of private enterprise. 


hight now, an average of 70,000 men a month are 
hing mustered out of the services. The number of 
lisabled is still relatively small. Not all of them need 
rutches; the scars of battle are not always visible. 


These men have more than earned the right to be 
supporting. 


lo determine just how the disabled can be turned 
no Competent wage-earners—without humiliation 
«loss of self-respect—FACTORY editors con- 
luted a nation-wide survey among leading manu- 
acturing organizations. The result: a “Hownews” 
ticle in the February issue, that not only analyses 
he situation in every detail, but is 2 veritable blue- 
nmt for management action! 

the successful rehabilitation procedures now in 
lect in plants of the Ford Motor Company, Eastern 
lircraft, Caterpillar Tractor Company, and the 
ima Corporation show exactly the steps that should 
*taken in setting up personnel programs. 


Not eve ry factory is equipped to do the work on this 


‘FACTORY~ 


comprehensive scale—but plant managers every- 
where can apply the methods to their own employ- 
ment problems. For instance— 


Four typical case studies are discussed, that point 
out the most effective ways of dealing with certain 
types of disabilities. Other cases are analyzed that 
show the immense value of specialized training and 
quick employment—important factors when dealing 
with so-called “hospital bed”’ veterans. 


In addition, the article gives complete details on the 
work being done by government agencies and other 
organizations. 


This is typical “‘Hownews"’— editing that makes 
FACTORY a “must” on every 
plant official’s list. It assures 
cover-to-cover reading of 
every issue, gives your mes- 
sages the PLUS-attention that 
pays off in immediate and 
post-war sales! 


Editorial Department 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 

330 West 42nd Street, New York (18), N. Y. 

Please send .... copies of “Rehabilitation of Veterans 
Must Begin Now,” at 5¢ each. 


cslaslesheniesieniaieatateieietaiatateteteletetatatatetatatatatededs | 



















MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE PON cc etctocensecucneceaweseces cc ereerrrer 
{ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
30 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N.Y COMPADY 2. ccccccccccccccvccsccssevscccvcscesccccese 
THE MAGAZINE OF “HOWNEWS” Os 6a 86 onsen teneebaen sense iedeeaseecentes 
eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ——— . 
ACHINES TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIAL & 
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called anti-inflationary may only be 
putting more TNT into a delayed 
action bomb.” 


Action Needed Now 


In discussing what business paper 
advertisers should do now for the 
transition, Mr. Buchen said first at- 
tention should be given the product 
because it determines what kind of 
reconversion of plant there must be 
and what kind of reconversion of sell- 
ing method there will be. Secondly, 
new products will have to be subjected 
as soon as possible to operational and 
marketing tests; and finally, every- 





thing possible will have to be done to 
lower manufacturing costs in terms 
of man hours and materials. During 
this period, he said, the character of 
advertising is likely to turn more 
strongly to the featuring of the prod- 
uct, but in most cases will stop short 
of revealing definitely just what the 
manufacturer will have to offer. 
When plant reconversion actually 
takes place, Mr. Buchen looks for some 
dip in the volume of advertising in 
business papers. The advertiser’s re- 
maining volume will be the govern- 
ing factor. At the same time, plans 
for retraining old salesmen and dis- 





READ ONE ISSUE OF THE 


New PLUMBING ano HEATING JOURNAL 


AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 


Only by having you examine a copy 
of the New Plumbing and Heating 
Journal can we effectively demon- 
strate just what we mean when we talk 
about “reader -conscious -editorials” 
“first in reader preference”, “service 
to readers”. All this adds up to “first 
in advertising effectiveness” and ad- 
ditional value to your advertising 
dollar. 


Consistently throughout 1943, Plumb- 
ing and Heating Journal has built 
a quality-plus-quantity circulation 
with such outstanding feature articles 
as these: 


After the War—-What? e A New 
Billion Dollar Business e Discov- 
ering Plumbing Defects e Markets 
After the War e With the Water 
Supply Systems e The Opportunity 
for Readers to Sell Controls e 
Servicing is a Big Business Oppor- 
tunity @e Problems of Wholesalers 
When Peace Comes e War Restric- 
tions Modify Plumbing Codes e 
Descriptions of New Products e 
New Trade Literature e Materials 






























and Products Developed to Meet 
War Restrictions e Poliomyelitis 
and Its Relationship to Insanitary 
Practices @¢ Washington Regula- 
tions Affecting Your Business e 
Questions On and Answers to 
Readers’ Practical Problems. 
Service to all phases of the Plumbing 
and Heating fields without es- 
pousing special factions or interests 
is the principal editorial policy 
of the publisher —the E. A. Scott 
Company. 


Ask for your copy of Plumbing and Heat- 


ing Journal. 


Telephone or write us now 


*® Readjustment to the post-war era is being planned NOW. Yowr cus- 
tomers, and prospective customers are, in many cases, expanding and 
taking on new lines. Join the steady parade of new advertisers in the 
Plumbing and Heating Journal and reach those new prospects as well as 
your regular customers. During 1944 P. & H. J. intends to remain first 
in reader preference and thereby first in advertising effectiveness. We 
ask the opportunity to show you the facts that you may judge for yourself. 





PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-4977 
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tribution are necessary and should be 


pushed as fast as product plans per- 
mit. While sales forces and distriby- 
tion continue weak, the case for ad- 
vertising will continue to be excep. 
tionally strong, and it will be effective 
so long as current revenue is sufficient, 
he predicted. 

However, regardless of the trend 
of paper restrictions, Mr. Buchen ex- 
pects a drop in business paper adver- 
tising as the transitions progress, be- 
cause more of the sales dollar a go 
to the sales department with its in- 
crease in activity. 

Uncertainties concerning, and the 
direct effect of, government policy 
will be more and more important as 
the year advances, he asserted. If the 
sellers’ market continues and war pro- 
duction continues at sufficient levels, 
the volume of advertising may not 
be affected very much, but as the 
approaches to transition are made, it 
can feel some very decided effects, he 
cautioned. 


Prepare to Move Forward 


No matter what the situation may 
be with respect to the now all-impor- 
tan matter of government domination, 
the only possible policy is to prepare 
now to move forward, Mr. Buchen 
declared. 

“In the *30s,” he elaborated, “there 
may have been a choice between doing 
and not doing, but in the present the 
risk of not doing appears to be greater 
than the risk of doing. The primary 
object of all business must be to get 
out of the sellers’ market as soon as 
possible. Sellers’ markets are para- 
sites; they are not self-feeding and 
self-renewing. We must press for- 
ward to buyers’ markets with all our 
strength and all our energy. Only 
buyers’ markets can provide the in- 
centives that make possible the oper- 
ations that are the breath, food, and 
blood of industrial enterprise. Only 
a buyers’ market provides maximum 
benefits for the buyer. Only in a 
buyers’ market do the sellers compete 
effectively to give the buyer better 
value at a lower price in the things 
to which he is accustomed, and to give 
him new things that increase his well 
being as an individual while increas- 
ing the industrial power of his nation. 

“The continued development of our 
industrial power is the primary re 
quirement not only for the welfare, 
but for the future safety of the na- 
tion. With it we can be strong 
enough to influence coéperation among 
nations. With it, if codperation fails, 
we will have mighty advantages in 
— allies for generations to come. 

Without it there can be no victory in 
war and no security in peace,” he 
concluded. 
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Circulation of AVIATION MAINTENANCE Magazine is strictly controlled to insure 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales managemen 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 
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How to Conduct 
A Market Survey 


As a recent subscriber to INpus- 
rRIAL MARKETING, | would greatly 
appreciate having your opinion as to 
the feasibility and desirability of mak- 
ing a market survey. At present, our 
manufacturing facilities are com- 
pletely occupied with production of 
war equipment, but we have devel- 
oped for production later this year 
a new gaging device which it is hoped 
will find a substantial postwar market 
and contribute to war production. 

This gage will cost more and will 
find its most important application 
in the precision metal working indus- 
tries where large numbers of parts 
must be gaged or selected to close size 
limits. It will permit much more 
rapid and accurate sorting and inspec- 
tion, and by lower priced hel p, than 
has heretofore been possible with go 
and no-go types of gages or with pres- 
ent types of comparators. Therefore 
it will compete with and will pre- 
sumably displace many older types of 
gaging equipment, especially as it is 
a versatile instrument and will elim- 
inate the need for a multiplicity of 
fixed dimension gages. 

The questions are: 1. Is it practical 
for a small organization which is 
planning to enter a new field to sur- 
vey the postwar market at this time 
for a gage which is roughly as de- 
scribed, bearing in mind that we do 
not know all of the many types of 
precision manufacturing industries 
where it may ultimately find appli- 
cation, nor the specific needs of each 
industry? The writer does not feel 
that a questionnaire would elicit re- 
liable data as considerable promotional 
and selling effort might first be re- 
quired to drive home the time and 
cost-saving features of the instrument. 

2. If such a survey is to be recom- 
mended, we would appreciate sugges- 
tions as to the form and the depth or 
thoroughness required to secure re- 


liable data. 
MARKETING MANAGER. 
You have an extremely interesting 


but perhaps difficult marketing and 
research problem. First, because as 













the pre 
you Mm! 


wch as 


you indicate, probably a good deal of 
information is necessary before any 
one could tell whether they would bg 
in the market for your gage. Second 
markets are going to change great! 
after the war and the informatio 
secured now may not hold true later 


This 
mres ce 


i] car 
However, you can doubtless dq@,"" 


some preliminary research work, whic 
might develop along the followin, 
lines: 

1. Determine the location and num 
ber of companies making products ; 
which many precision measurement 
must be taken. Note: Often times it i 


easier to begin this work from th 




















standpoint of finished products ratheg 7)... 
than to get a list of companies that ar ertisin: 
using precision instruments. Thigh... ;. 
would give you at least a rough geo L. clin 
graphical and numerical picture. ising b 

2. Try to learn from business o brsons. 


government sources something abou 
the total number of gages of variou 
types sold in the past, monetary valug 
etc. Note: We are not sure that thi 
information can be secured, but the 
is a possibility that figures may 
available or can be developed. 

3. With your present staff of en 
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gineers or salesmen, make surveys meect 
typical companies in different fiel ae 
of industrial activity. Note: If yous. | 



























have samples of the new gage, yo 
may be able to run actual tests, cr 
ating convincing case studies, showin 
the many advantages including sav 
ings, etc. Another approach tot 
size of the market and possible sal 
volume might be a multiplication ¢ 
the results from these studie 
Even if you have no samples, yo 
men still might be able to get peg 
mission to study present practicg 
and estimate value, savings and po 
sible purchases that would give y 
at least a preliminary measure of wh 
may be expected. 
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4. A mail questionnaire, as Y 
mention, would probably be of litt 
value at this time unless you mig 
be able to describe very clearly yo 
new product, in which case the ™ 
plies might indicate the existing ! 
terest in the improvement o! 8% 
and give you some inkling of ° 
amount of resistance involved 

A fairly simple questionna:™ 
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te used co get the reaction of the mar- 
set, but if you have many questions 
ask, co the extent that the survey 
vould be reasonably heavy, it would 
sobably be necessary to have it made 
through your own organization on a 
girly limited basis. Sometimes a very 
smple questionnaire may be enclosed 
sith a pleasing presentation of the 
yw product, indicating that it is not 
»w in production, and asking if the 
xrson would like to be advised when 
he product can be purchased. Then 
mu might add a few other questions 


NG 
/ANS 


igemen 
quested 


deal of 
e any 
uld bd 
yecond 
great| 
matio 
> later 


wh as present practice. 


Waste in Advertising 


This morning five expensive pic- 
ures came to me from one company, 
Ji carefully mailed in scarce mailing 
nbes. They were simply addressed to 
te company. This seems such a waste 
tut | am wondering if you could not 
nlude in your next column a message 







ess d 
whic 
lowing 






deve tthe subject of eliminating waste in 
mend lvertising, particularly now that the 
‘es it ee” shortage is so acute. 

oe oh ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
rathetl There is no doubt that every ad- 
hat ar etising manager should keep upper- 

Thifhost in his mind the importance of 
h geo. climination of waste in his adver- 
on wing by sending it only to the right 
ness Oxsons. That today, of course, is 
abou ser said than done. Changes are 
varie hing made daily; men have been 
-valug ving for the service and new men 
at chi) women are taking their places. 
t thetic. will again be a reshuffling after 
nay Be war is over. 

To see that your literature goes 
bas “Maly to live, active customers and 
Me mospective customers requires con- 
Be. tual checking of your mailing list. 
a Today many companies send out no 
a oreaure without including a form 
ele t correcting the mailing list. These 
eg mms may be included as separate 
a inside the mailing, or even on 
le sala & back of the envelope. 
on i If this question of correct names 
studi 2ddresses is kept continually be- 
; you’ your salesmen, they can also be 
- ‘pe factor in avoiding waste. For a 
-actica! Consideration, the postmaster in 
id po th city will check your mailing 
ve Y He can do a fairly good job with 
f wha™pany names and addresses, but 

*S not get into personal names in 
- bigeer companies. 
of litt 

mig00d Advertising 
y you"ith Little Paper 
a Because we used very little paper 
> p 1941 we are finding it difficult to 
of t hye ery much advertising in 1944 

pt th government limitation order. 
_ de’ you have any suggestions as to 
mig 
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Lunch Sable Sopies 


Selected from Modern Industry, February 15th, 1944 





Conveyorized-Mass-Production 
There’s opportunity now for small 
plants, too, to pattern postwar 
manufacturing on the highly effi- 
cient, mechanized production-line 
methods of the automobile indus- 
try, reports Bill Blank, MI’s 
Technical Editor, in his profusely 
illustrated article—“Cutting Costs 
With Conveyors” on page 38 of 
Modern Industry for February 
15th, 1944. » » New ideas, lessons 
learned in war, are going into con- 
veying systems being planned for 
peacetime materials handling jobs. 
» » One of these systems will load 
100 box cars with refrigerators in 
16 hours. » » Another newly in- 
stalled conveyor system shortens 
the distance small parts travel in 
production, from more than a mile 
to a matter of only 1600 feet. 


Square Pegs In Square Holes 
Greatest aid to industry in solving 
the number one postwar problem 
of employment is apt to be apti- 
tude testing, reports Arthur Pearce, 
MI’s Postwar Plans Editor, in his 
article “Prepare for the Postwar 
Manpower Shuffle” on page 51 of 
Modern Industry for February 
15th, 1944. » » How a man parts 
his hair or wears his ears are sched- 
uled to lose their oldtime effective- 
ness as criteria for hiring person- 
nel. While many of the army tests 
will not be immediately available 
after the war, Servicemen will at 
least have their test scores with 
them to serve as clues to finding 
quickly the right spots for them. 
In this article, staff-editor Art 
Pearce, shows how even small com- 
panies, which cannot retain a resi- 
dent psychologist, or top-notch 


personnel director, can take full 
advantage of outside specialist 
services at very modest cost. 


Ballotteer’s Viewpoint In 1942, 
immediately upon our entry in the 
war following Pearl Harbor, Mod- 
ern Industry supported the pro- 
posal for a National Service Act. 
» » When polled by MI in Septem- 
ber 1942, industrial managers, 
regular readers of Modern Indus- 
try, voted their postcard ballots in 
favor of drafting civilians for war 
work. Their vote was 63.8% in 
favor—36.2% opposing. » » But in 
November 1943, in a second MI 
poll, they voted against a National 
Service Act, 2 to 1. » » In the Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1944, issue Modern 
Industry editorializes “Service Act 
Would Prolong War’... and states 
four sharp reasons why. 


New Way of Life by C.1.0. If you 
are watching the growth of “Co- 
operatives” to calculate its effect 
on postwar marketing, don’t pass 
up the unionized-education now 
going on, which is skilfully re- 
ported in “New Union Activities— 
Management Aid or Competition?” 
on page 46 of Modern Industry for 
February 15th, 1944. » » Loaded 
with dough, Union treasuries to- 
day are disbursing tremendous 
funds in new line activities, many 
with socialized slants which may 
help or may compete with man- 
agement. And it’s too soon to know 
which, says Kirk Earnshaw, MI’s 
Industrial Relations Editor, in his 
personally researched and pre- 
pared article on the new, and not 
very much publicized activities, 
which have been and are being 
undertaken by the UAW-CIO. 


22? 
THREE CANDLES ov ow CAKE lil 


36 issues of a unique industrial magazine have rendered basic services to industry's 
management men. Modern Industry is three ycars old this month. With all publishers 
living in a paper-short world here is what Modern Industry is able and proud to report: 

In 1943, Modern Industry worked out its paper anemia so that the same number of 
monthly copies—50,000 (distributed to 31,500 of the most important manufacturing 


plants) carried 12% more editorial pages . 


. that much more opportunity to serve 


with live copy, staff-researched in the field by our staff-writers. 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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reaching customers and _ prospective when a brilliantly colored card 
customers without using a great deal 
of paper? 

This is a rather general question, 
but I am hoping you may have a sug- 
gestion or two for me. 


A mailing that uses the least amount 
ot paper and is often times quite ef - 
fective is the lowly government post- 
card. 
ind print them fairly economically in 


a two - three sar or a plain fered for framing. ; the: companies . mplicity of message. Mention of th 
eran er — re gone 2 . ther ; ine 

“i tigray - persona message may - going pin! ig 1 = rape ads was usually accompanied by men 
% used. The simple simulation of these framed under glass through ther tion of “Mazie the burlesque queen, 





one might do a better job in 


passed up as obvious advertising. 


institutional advertising today 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. operations in their plant. 


y 
€ 


or personal appeal. 
You can buy these in sheets 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


CANADA 


Freight loadings prove that Canada offers you 
the largest per capita market in the world. 





Canada’s wartime industrial requirements place her in the forefront 
of the importing and exporting countries of the world. Her railroads 
have to move millions of tons of material to maintain this high level 
of production. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS gives you 
complete coverage of the entire industrial field in Canada with 
16,000 circulation—CCAB audited. Our nearest representative will 
gladly give you the complete story—just phone him. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


€. A. Burton, 4713 Weodland Ave., Western Springs, Ill. Howard Ely, c/o LE.N., 461 
Fighth Ave... New York, N. ¥. B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit, Mich. C. H. Holden, 1929 S. 6th Ave.. 
Maywood, Ill. G. C. Heoker, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Robt. H. Irvine, 20 
West Jackson Bivd., Chicage, Ul. M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Rey McDonald, 580 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. MacDonald H. Pierce. 
4145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. H. M. Schell, 823 Rives Strong Bldg... Los 
Angeles, Calif. G. H. Seoltock, Jr.. 2202 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 
G. Park Singer, Jr.. 3815 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon 
St.. Besten, Mass. L. O. Coburn, 85 E. Park Lane, N. E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


LAAVELI DPT INI AT ARS UA OR VBtD 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON, (ENGLAND 





typewriting often attracts attention 


Some companies are securing good 


sending out interesting photographic 
reproductions or etchings of various 
There 
no point in doing this unless the il- 
lustration has great dramatic interest 
However, if 
does, then the picture may be nicely 
prepared on good paper stock and of- 





salesmen. If a salesman sees 4 par 
ticularly good place in a customer’ 
ofice for a picture and offers it fo, 
that location, there is a fairly go, 
opportunity of having your ivertise, 
ment live in a customer’s or prospec 


tive customer’s office for a g time] 


[CONTINUED FROM Paci 





The Humorous Approac 


spect to visibility, recognition, ar 









or “Tony the organ grinder” or “F; 
Emma” with smiling suggestions fo 
additional ad situations thus settin 


a cordial tone for the representative’ 
personal selling presentation. At th 
same time, new contacts were estab 
lished on the basis of inquiries to 
catalogs, which soon showed a marke 
increase. Many of these brand nev 
contacts have already been translate 
into sales. 

An additional factor is the exter 
sive word-of-mouth publicity whic! 
this campaign is receiving. This feat 
ure is particularly valuable in connec 
tion with postwar expansion plans 
New sales representatives are bein 
attracted in a manner which indicate 
a firm ground work for stead 
growth. 

It is still slightly premature 
evaluate properly the total benefit 
of this departure from convention 
industrial advertising, but on the bas 
of activity to date, we believe we 
have conclusively demonstrated th 
advantages of — utilizin 
novel layout, purchasing attractiv 
art, streamlining copy and, primaril} 
thinking more of the poor reader. 


immediate 


O. Fred Rost Made Publisher 
©. Fred Rost, who has been editor ane 


manager of Wholesaler’s Salesman, a Mc 
Graw-Hill publication, since Jan., 194 
is now publisher of the magazine. He 
joined the company in 1928 as « ynsultant 
on marketing and distribution, later be 
came marketing editor of Business Week 
and editor of Radio Retailing 1936 


Loses Second Son in War Service 


Ray L. Dudley, head of Gi Publis 
ing Company, Houston, Tex., was 
vised last month by the War Departme 
of the death of his son, First I t Ba 
ard T. G. Dudley, who lost his life wh 
his Flying Fortress exploded r oc 
pied Europe on a bombing mis 

This is the second son lost to Mr. @ 
Mrs. Dudley in war service. A thires 
is serving in the Army air forc 


Names Fuller & Smith & Ross . 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., y You 


is now handling the advertisin d salt 
promotion for Linen Thread mpa 


Inc., New York 
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BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING CO.. 52289 CASS AVENUE . DETROIT 2. MICHIGAN 


“THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER OF THE INDUSTRY” 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 25] 


W artime Sales Conference 


meals alone: Breakfast each day, one 
buffet supper, one banquet dinner in- 
cluding 

personnel. 


board flanked speaker at all 
(See illustrations. ) ing 


with C hart 





and market buying factors; (2) mar- 
keting channels; (3) attack on buying 
factors; (4) advertising influence of 
buying factors (one chart each on 
publication advertising, direct mail, 
sales promotion. ) 

supervisory and executive b. Description of engineering de- 
velopments, systems and procedures 


The technique of graphic illustra- dramatized by traditional chalk talk 


tion provided quick impression. For technique. 
example: 2. Other speakers utilized illustra- 


Easel chart display and black- tive blow-ups of maps, accounting 
forms and problems, giant engineer- 
drawings and giant photos of 
exploded parts for maintenance and 


service instructions. 


times. 


Advertising presentation largely 


series: (1) Product uses 


MARINE EQUIPMENT Delivers 


Maximum Advertising Effectiveness 





tudies the 
with the same attention that he does the editorial be 
t wha wants most—what he is looking for 

“ M juipment—product information. 


MA ka nmmeant articinga Hart ne tourthear snhance 
Via ¢ UIE 1dve 5 ere vene J € =) ed 


" wh ; .< uity + nterest 

sdvertisina. All advertisina next to editorial 

page . mplete unit in tselt N matter Ww small, 

w large, y sdvertisement, it can't be buried in Marine 


» adverticoment hes menimum visibility 
Write for Complete Information on 
Today's Most Thoroughly Read Marine Paper 
READ MONTHLY BY MORE THAN 9,600 SHIPBUILDERS AND SHIP OPERATORS 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1937 Daily News Building 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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3. Material samples held 
er’s hand in speech and circ 
inspection during discussio 
which followed each talk. 

4. Product development 
presented in conference roo: 
tual new 
wooden 


speak 
ited fo 
perio 


visuall 
by ac 

products, actu part 
mock-ups of unproduce 
products (including a series of mock 
ups to indicate experimentation un 
dergone to achieve final product) 
Working products were displayed ; 
cutaway state so. that individud 
part function could be observed: 
were full-size comprehensive  studj 
renderings of product designs by re 
tained industrial design specialist. Spe 
cial slidefilms were prepared to illu 
trate quality control procedures ste 
of production progress. 


Time-Saving Techniques 


1. Strict time schedule establishe 
—adhered to religiously. Speech lengt 
pre-checked planne 
Light panel at speaker’s table indi 
cated time progress to speaker. (Whit 
light turned on two minutes befor 
end of allotted time; red light cu 


speaker off.) 


by conference 


2. Conference divided a 
times to allow concurrent consider 
ation of specialized subjects by spe 


cializing groups. 


groups 


3. Controlled discussion 


timed as speeches were, simply b 


period 


turning light panel toward discussio 
group. Chairman and speaker lead 
ing discussion each charged with re 
sponsibility of keeping discussion aliv 


and on subject—disallowing all di 
gressions. 

4. Recesses brief but spaced to pro ; 
vide relaxation at right moments. | 


§. In most cases no samples or pic 
tures were passed for examination un 
til conclusion of talk. Attention hel 
by speaker throughout his address. 
reduced to min 
as additiona 


6. Note-taking 
mum (see “1.” below) 
guarantee of absolute attention. 


’ 


Technique for Insuring 
Fact Retention 















1. Speeches pre-digested (in tW 
week intervals between deadline an \ 
opening day of conference) into fa , 

tually complete outline, providin 

practical and understandable summa 
tion for study, review, and referenc | 
distribaiie | 


source. Mimeographed copies 
uted each morning and noon 
speeches of half day following, so that 
notes taken during speech, if aay 
could be jotted on corresponding out 
line. (Incidentally this provides ¢o® 
ference manager with control ove 
length and quality of speeches. En 
sures adequate advance preparition by 
participants. ) 


covering 
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were original 
dehunkers of 
revolutionized 


homes 


We were the first and only publica- 
tion in the building field to come 
out flat footedly against most of 
the revolutions that are supposed to 
take place in the 194X house. 
While other publications toadied to 
companies to whom they could sell 
ads for so-called ‘“‘advancements,”’ 
we got only threats, derisions and 
snubs. But now that advertising 
space is about to be rationed, some 
other publications are coming back 
to the middle of the road again and 
listening to their readers, who are 
in the best position to know what 
is going to happen when the war 
is won and our boys are back in 
the U. S. A. After all, the only way 
to gauge the value of a publica- 
tion’s leadership is to ask its read- 
ers.— ’ Nuff said. 


On the left side of this advertise- 
ment are a few samples of edi- 
torials, research bulletins, Red 
Letters (dating as far back as the 
early part of 1942) published by 
PRACTICAL BUILDER in the interest 
of keeping the postwar home on 
a practical and realistic plane. 


eT PRACTICAL BUILDER 


* cool) aaa 59 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, (5) ILL. 
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2. Discussions recorded on Sound- 
Scriber mechanism controlled by op- 
erator. 
sion carrying microphone up to each 
(see illustration). 


Speaker conducting discus- 


questioner in turn 
Recording later transcribed by sten- 
ographer, edited and condensed to basic 
facts and checked by 
department to which 


technicians of 
discussion ap- 
Mimeographed copies go to 
I eatherette 


pertains. 
all those who attended. 
Dumore medallion em 


folders with 


bossed on cover were distributed at 
meeting as permanent cover for these 


records. Similar folder enclosing scrap 


book of photographs taken at all ses 





Reports 
Proposals 
Specifications 
Training Handbooks 





This is a plastic bound 
BESTEX®* artificial leather 
cover. It illustrates our proc- 
ess printing—an effective yet 
inexpensive treatment. We 
ship these covers to your 
bindery for plastic or other 
mechanical binding. 


ut 


sions will be sent each attender as a 
souvenir of his visit to Racine. 

3. Manual examination and opera- 
tion of mechanisms helped impress 
their features upon conference audi- 
ence. Truck loads of products 
brought to conference room for ex- 
amination, operation where feasible, 
disassembly and reassembly in the case 
Shirt 
sleeve clinic night session in engineer- 
ing laboratory and model shop pro- 
vided everyone complete opportunity 


of new products and features. 


for actual operation of products and 
comparison by operation between Du- 
more and competitive products. 








Catalogs 

Parts Lists 
Instruction Books 
Maintenance Manuals 





This is another example of 
BEAVERITE'S special process 
decoration on BESTEX*. We 
supply these covers for wire 
stitching or for permanent 
binding as illustrated. You 
buy them direct from us: we 
ship to your binder. 


* There's a limit to available quantities of good cover materials — 


we can still offer a selection. 


* Deliveries take much longer — Allow more time. 


* Let us give you samples and prices NOW to fit your FUTURE plans. 


*Can be furnished at present undef Group 11 classification, 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


31 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
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4. Still another type of reminder 
illustrative material was a portfolio of 
the advertising. Each of four spreads 
had an outline of one phase of the 
advertising presentation at the con- 
ference tipped to the left page. A 
pocket at the bottom of the Opposite 
page held illustrative material (photos, 
ad reprints and pieces, etc.) pertain 
ing to the phase of advertising dis- 
cussed in the facing summary. This 
material included 8x10 photographic 
copies of the eight graphic easel charts 
during the 


displayed presentations, 


Achievements of Conference 


It is difhcult to achieve a reliable 
objectivity adequate to judge discern- 
ingly a project planned and performed 
by yourself. That is the feeling we 
have at Dumore about our recent field 
and factory conference. As satisfied 
as we were with its conclusion—and as 
confident as we are that it was a com- 
plete success, we feel it is still too 
recent an achievement to be evaluated 
precisely. We are positive of certain 
conference successes, however, which 
are important enough to us to justify 
the labor expended: 


1. We had successfully packed into 
three days a tremendous volume of 
factual information sorely needed by 


our field engineers. 


2. In spite of the speed and vol- 
ume of the conference, the time-sav- 
ing, impression-saving techniques had 
worked as we hoped—enabling those 
who attended the conference to take 
away more than they had ever before 
gained from a sales meeting. 

3. Finally the field engineers seemed 
to have been fired with a confidence 
and zeal by the three-day session 
which had given them a glimpse of 
progressive thinking, planning, and 
operation, the existence of which they 
had never suspected, but a codrdinated 
power they were quick to recognize. 
Several were kind enough to say that 
the systematic planning and controlled 
direction of the conference was in 1t- 
self a reflection of the “new plan ot 
operation.” 

However, aside from the relative 
success of the conference itself, the 
various techniques used and described 
herein did prove their worth to us 
beyond a doubt. They may be 4s 
effective for you in your next confer- 
ence should you elect to use some ot 
them. Check them carefully and criti 
cally. Make them prove their worth 
to you—we at Dumore are confident 
they will. And after the conference 
is over, let us in on your experiences, 
you 


your reactions to the techniques 
ilts 


included in your program, the re 
you obtained. We'd be genuinely in- 
terested to hear about them. 
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— 
~ | HOW TO REACH 

<=: | ACTIVE PLANT 
OPERATING MEN 





requirements, the IEN file contains: “Tips 
on Making Your New Product Descriptions 
More Effective”’—which suggests ways to 


CHECK YOUR PUBLICATION get maximum attention for your product 
DATA FILE — descriptions. 


“What Advertisers Want in Business 
, P Pr ion’ —a di f adverti P 
Complete facts about the Industrial Market oo a digest of advertisers 
opinions on significant media facts. 
and the best, most economical way of reach- 


ing the Active Plant Operating Men, who “Check Chart for Advertisement Analy- 
make it “tick” can be found in the NEW sis’ —a simple, easy to use guide for the 
Industrial Equipment News Data File. writing of result-getting advertisements. 

If you don’t have a copy of the [EN Don’t overlook these and the many other 
PLAN and MEDIA FILE write for it important facts which have been combined 
today. Full of pertinent information and into one complete information file for 
helpful facts, it has been classified as “must” Advertisers and Agencies. 
ee with adver- For today’s needs and for assistance in 

' developing post-war plans be sure to have 

In addition to facts pertaining to the size this IEN file of helpful information within 

of the market, its coverage and penetration easy reach. 


ludustrial Equipment News 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 Eighth Ave. New York (1), N. Y. 
TODAY PRODUCT INFORMATION IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER 
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Make Your 


Advertising Pay 
In the World’s 
ONLY A.B.C. Diesel Magazines 


g peo the Diesel industry is de- 
voting all its great engineering 
talents, manufacturing facilities and 


productive skills to making the 
Diesel engines needed to win the 
War. These engines are used in 
ships, tanks, trucks, locomotives 


and in power plants throughout the 
world. They are for the Army 
the Navy .. . Lend Lease. 

The day the War is over new com- 
mercial vessels and pleasure craft 
will be in demand. War created 
deficiencies in power, industry and 
transportation must be eliminated. 

It will be the job of the Diesel 
industry to meet these demands by 
stepping from War-time production 
to Peace-time operation. Unlike most 
now 100% in War work, 
the Diesel industry will experience 
no conversion delay —the Diesels 
used in winning the War today are 
the same, except for anticipated im- 
provements, that will furnish cheap, 
reliable power tomorrow, 

Now is the time to become iden- 
tied with the Diesel field in all 
its ramifications by advertising in 
the world’s A.B.C, Diesel 


magazines 


DIESEL POWER & DIESEL 
TRANSPORTATION 


industries 


only 





MOTORSHIP 


ASK FOR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES OF 
BOTH MAGAZINES BY WRITING TODAY. 
To 


DIESEL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








WOMEN 





IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


Intimate word sketches of women active in field of industrial advertising and marketing | 





By HENRIETTA V. STERN 





@ NO MORE can be said of an 
industrial advertising manager dur- 
ing these involved and limiting years 
of war than that they have effectively 
and usefully served both company and 
country. 


Eleanor Bauer Allen, in charge of 
advertising at Goodall Rubber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, fits those stringent 
requirements well. That her service 
to her company has been expert and 
ingenious was effectively demonstrated 
when the Graphic Arts Review desig- 
nated the “Overboard Suit” folder 
[See illustration] which she created 
for Goodall, as the Job-of-the-Month 
for March. 

Selling a company, a product, giv- 
ing courage to the families of Coast 
Guardsmen and men in the Merchant 
Marine, selling War Bonds, and re- 
cruiting merchant seaman all in a 
single series of three advertisements, 
seems an almost impossible job. But 
Eleanor Allen did it, and did it so 
cogently that it brought a request 
from the government for extra copies 
and brought Goodall a United States 
Treasury Department citation for out- 
standing advertising assistance. This 
series carried the theme, “Keep Him 
Floating” and revolved around the 
properties of Goodall life saving suits. 
It appeared in May, 1943, in Fortune 
and Business Week. 

That citation is now tucked away 
in her portfolio along with other 
advertising feathers in her cap includ- 
ing an award by Wheelwright Paper 
Company for a pop-up which also was 
judged Job-of-the-Month. “In those 
days,” Mrs. Allen reminisces, “it 
wasn’t safe to open mail without 
standing back a pace or two and leer- 
ing cautiously in an attitude of ‘I- 
hardly-know-what-to-expect-ancy’.” 

Eleanor Allen was catapulted into 
industrial advertising when the adver- 
tising manager for whom she had been 
secretary less than a year, was taken 
seriously ill and found herself 
appointed to take over the reins, as 


she 


frightened a gal as ever annexed a 
title. 

But she didn’t 
opportunity to be overwhelmed by the 
enormity of her job. She 
work with a vigor and intrinsic inter- 


give herself much 
went to 


est that carried through the seven 








ELEANOR BAUER ALLEN 


Advertising Manager, Goodall Rubber 
Company, Philadelphia 


years which followed. Soon she was 
supervising photography for ads in 
such surroundings as a _ foundry 
lighted by molten lead flowing into 
moulds and where the sweaty bodies 
of the workmen glistened redly in the 
fiery glow; or up to her ankles in 
water on a slippery laundry floor 
photographing improper slope and 
drainage to use in an ad showing how 
floors should be made. 

Coping with such situations sea- 
soned her for the day when she took 


over at Goodall and found herself @ BA 
faced with the impediments and con an 
fusion of attempting to gain entrance ni 
to the restricted areas where Goodall 
products were in use, thus greatly 


hampering her opportunities to inject 
good product photography into her 2 


ads. Five weeks’ delay for example, 19 

ttl icture of G ’s ship 
getting a picture of Goodall’s | P 3 
ventilating hose in use on a hull under 


construction, means working far 11 


advance on special advertisements, - THEN 

affords more time to improve on ‘ py 

and layout. 

To round out a good day’s work, 

Mrs. Allen also edits the ‘“‘“Good 

Whitehead News,” an_ eight-page 9p. 

monthly house organ going to t @ Busi 

one thousand office and plant 120 Le 

ployes and to former employes in the ae 

services. When letters of apprec Sstes 

tion come from foxholes and trop! (Mich 
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} it 
— hunting the leading magazine in 
the field, you might toss all the con- 














iF YOU'RE a business executive, 


6 tenders downstairs . . . choose one 
highest up. 










oR You miGcut fan them out be- 
fore you, and give them the old 
“Eenie, Meenie, Miney, Mo.” (A 
long shot—we do not advise it.) 





PERHAPS YOU might ask your Sec- 
retary. (In the movies, secretaries 
know just everything about busi- 






was 
in ness.) Still risky, though... 
dry 
into 
dies 
the 
in 
oor 
ind 


ow 


BUT the simplest, wisest, quickest way is to cast 
an eye at three fast facts — and determine which 






il magazine: 


ct 1. Has largest business circulation 
_ || 2. Has greatest reader resoonse 


‘ | 3. Costs less per reader 


yy | THEN YOU WILL 


Choose the leader... 


Facts | figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION'S 
BUSINESS claims. Write or phone any Nation's Business ofiice—New York City 17, 
120 Lexington Avenue, (Mohawk 4-3450) ; Chicago 3, 30 South De arborn, (C entral 
046) ; Cleveland 15, 648 Hanna Building, (Cherry 7850) ; Atlanta 3, Walter Meeks, 

| Marietta Avenue, (Walnut 6674) ; San Francisco 4, Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush 
| street, (Garfield 8930); Los Angeles 12, Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South Hill Street, 
(Michi: .1m'3466) ; Washington 6, 1615 H Street, N. W., (Nation al 2380). 
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PACKINGTOWN 


The packing industry is due for 
a long period of high produc- 
tion. Now operating at full ca- 
pacity, there is no let down 
ahead, for increasing numbers 
of the world’s population must 
be fed by America. 


For many months after peace, 
Packingtown will be in high 
gear. Now is the time to sell the 
packing industry whatever you 
have that they need because 
WPB has allowed a 35% in- 
creased quota over 1943. Tell 
them about it in their official 
publication—the magazine read 
by buyers and packing plant ex- 
ecutives every week. Write us 
today for full information and a 
copy of “A Vital Industry.” 


@® 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Most important publication in the 
Food Field since 1891 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


shelters as they come to Mrs. Allen, 
one may be certain of having done a 
worth while editing job. 

Back in 
days when there was time for recrea- 
tion, Eleanor Allen was an enthusiastic 


those long-gone prewar 


equestrienne, but now the only way 
she can indulge her love of horses is to 
stop to pat the rag man’s nag on her 


way to the office. Her darkroom has 


been converted into a sewing room 
much more practical she decided, 
during the photographic paper short- 
age. Mrs. Allen’s artistic talents run 
to painting portraits of which she has 
done a good many. She hopes that 
one day she will be able to settle down 
to painting miniatures. 
Eleanor Allen’s work in industrial 
advertising has given her much more 
than an interesting career, for once 


ABP to Present Awards for 
Best Advertising March 9 


Winners in The Associated Business 
Papers’ second annual competition for the 
most outstanding business paper adver 
tising will be announced and awards pre 
ented at a meeting of the Chicago Fed 
erated Advertising Club, March 9. The 
competition was divided into two divi 

ns: industrial campaigns and merchan 
dise campaigns. In the industrial division, 
151 entries were made, and thirty-five in 
the merchandising classification First 
uward plaques will be presented for the 
winning campaign in each classification 
together with six certificates of merit in 
the industrial division and two in the 
chandising sectior Duplicate certifi 

of award will be presented to the 


mer 


ners advertising agencies 


The contest was conducted by the ABP 
promotion committee, of which E I 
Hamm, jr., publisher, The Traffic World 
I t ludges in the contest were 
yn, La Salle Extension Univer- 

E. Erickson, The Caples Com- 

W. Fleisch, A. Stein & Co.; 

French, Oakleigh R. French 

ssociates, St. Louis: Keith J. Evans, 
Inland Steel Company; Frederick I. Lack 
ens, The Hays Corporation, and president 
of the National Industrial Advertisers As 
sociation: and Homer McKee, Roche, Wil 


' 


s cn i 


I urn 
Elon Bort 


iams & Cunnyngham 


oven af 


*eerd Salt Basie  * 


upon a time a sales promotion man- 
ager worked for the same company as 
did Eleanor, and their jobs frequently 
brought them together. They eventu- 
ally found that by working as a team, 
they could very nicely share the brick- 
bats and bouquets thrown their way at 
frequent intervals, and that they 
sometimes tossed at each other. That 
decision proved so wise that a mar- 
riage license soon made it permanent. 


1944 finds that teamwork stronger 
than ever with Eleanor deing a hard- 
hitting job on the home front, and 
the senior partner, now Staff Sargeant 
Edward George Allen away at the 
military front, helping to speed the 
day of Victory when he may return 
home to Eleanor’s postwar plans of 
“Nothing definite except to see that 
he’s happy.” 


American Management Association 
to Sponsor Packaging Exposition 


Exhibits of wartime packaging, packing 
and shipping, together with developments 
which will be available after the war, will 
be featured at the 14th Annual Packaging 
Exposition sponsored by the American 
Management Association, to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, March 28-31 

More than eighty companies will exhibit 
packaging and packing machinery an 
supplies for wartime and postwar uses 
Over nine thousand executives are expect 
ed to attend the association's largest ex 
position, with government experts on ! and 
to advise manufacturers on packaging 


problems 


Fuller Joins “Mill & Factory" 
J. Hayes Fuller has been appoint 


the eastern advertising staff of M 
Factory. Mr. Fuller was previously 
ciated in a production and buy 
pacity with Lockheed Vega Aircratt 
poration, Burbank, Cal., and pt 
that with Ferguson Publishing Cor 


New York 
Agaloy Appoints Randall 


The Agaloy Tubing Company, 
field. O. formerly the Aga Metal 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J., has app 
the Fred M. Randall Company, D: 


agency, to handle its advertising 


ny 
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Industrially, 1944 may well be a year 
of quick changes. Later 
this year, reconversion 
may be in full sway with 
/ many companies. For 
/ this job industrial needs 
// again will become vast and 
varied. So, now is the time 
to plan your advertising to 
make sure your company se- 
cures its quota of industry’s 
new demands. The Fall 1944 
edition of PLANT-PRODUC. 
TION DIRECTORY (to be 
mailed in October) offers you the 
most effective—yet inexpensive— 
means of placing your name and 
your product before industry’s buying 
authorities who want essential, factual, 
where-to-buy-it information without 
any delay. Now, too, is the right time to 
reserve space in the next issue. Paper re- 
strictions prevent our acceptance of but a 
small additional amount of advertising. 
Write us, or ask your agency for circula- 
tion data and advertising rates. 


on ger 


nard- 


~ 
Ss 
a 


reant 


turn 


on 


PLaANT- PRODUCTION 


DIRECTORY 
SF oo Induoleys Suyiwg Geile 


Punch A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 









he Lightweight 
Dire. tory 


PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 — 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 — Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14 
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* * * Metal Progress delivers in 
the metal producing and metal 
working industries. As you see, 
this is a horizontal coverage— 
and most important, a coverage 
of the engineering factors — in 
the metal industry. These tech- 
nical and non-technical men are 
plant-wide supervisors of every 
process involving the produc- 
tion, processing and fabrication 
of metals. 





METAL PRODUCTION ... 


steel mill, smelter, foundry—ferrous 
and nonferrous. 


METAL FABRICATION ... 


selection of the metal and form... 
treatment and processing... cast- 
ing, forging, stamping .. . machin- 
ing ... cleaning . . . welding . . 
testing . . . finishing. 





1 9,21 0 metal engineering 


men in these fields paid for Metal Prog- 
ress in February —they represent the 
metal industry's biggest engineering 
audience 

it will be a pleas- 








ure to give you com- 
plete details—on 
both the markets 
and Metal Progress. 





7301 EUCLID AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Direct Mail Provides Quick Service 


For Keeping Customers Informed 


Will be particularly effective in meeting need for, 


Fast, exible medium in covering markets at end of wa 


By ELON G. BORTON 


Director of Advertising, 
La Salle Extension University, Chicago 


@ THE AMOUNT of direct mail— 
advertising material actually distrib- 
uted in the U. S. mails—increased in 
the first nine months of 1943 only 
8.3 per cent over the same period of 
1942. 

This is a surprisingly small increase 
when we notice that the index of all 
other advertising increased 14.6 per 
cent, newspapers increased 12.2, mag- 
azines 28.5, farm papers 39.9, and 
radio about 30 per cent. Only out- 
door, among the major media, de- 
creased, dropping 5.6 per cent. 


That comparatively small increase 
is even more surprising when we stop 
to realize that this war situation is al- 
most made to order for the use of 
direct mail. 

For three years we have had an un- 
certain, complicated business situation 
where quickness and flexibility are 
paramount necessities. Business gets its 
orders from Washington and then has 
to tell its puzzled or angry prospects 
and customers quickly about them. 
There is a constant and hurried job of 
explanation to do about lack of goods, 
about changing prices, about substi- 
tutions and what not. The usual corps 
of personal salesmen are largely miss- 
ing and the few left cannot possibly 
reach the customers quickly enough. 
Publications, except for newspapers in 
localized situations, require too much 
time—ads must be prepared weeks and 
months ahead. The telephone lines are 
crowded and radio time, even in the 
cases where it fits, is largely sewed up. 


Mail Is Obvious Answer 


The obvious answer is the mail— 
convenient, quick, economical. A bul- 
letin or announcement folder, pre- 
pared today, can carry our price or 
style message to hundreds within sev- 
eral days. One tactfully phrased let- 
ter, carefully processed, can explain 
our problem and soothe a number of 


From a talk before the Direct Mail 
Advertising Club of Chicago. Feb. 2 


disgruntled customers. One skillfy 
correspondent can service several dj. 
tricts from which our former salesme 
are gone to the war. Direct mail hy 
always been a valuable business tool— 
today it is a necessity. 

Naturally, part of the reason fe 
the comparatively small increase jn 
direct mail lies in the problems which 
war has brought to us—many of » 
have nothing to sell, we haven’ 
enough personnel, our mailing list 
change rapidly, and we have a m. 
tional shortage of paper. 

But those should be only challenges 
to our imagination. 

Take this question of the paper 
shortage. We know that strenuous 
conservation is necessary to avoid fur- 
ther restrictions and particularly to 
avoid what Canada has already done— 
restrict the end uses of paper, tell the 
printer what kind of material and how 
much he can print for us. Thank 
goodness we haven’t that rule yet, but 
we may get it if we aren’t ver 
careful. 


Conservation Is Necessary 


Every experienced direct mail man 
knows that if you use more brains, 
you con often get the same results 
with less paper. You don’t always 
have to use big pieces, or bleed pages, 
or special die cuts—sometimes they 
are only sops to our own vanity o 
substitutes for careful planning and 
good imagination. Some of us direct 
mail users have the same fetish as some 
publication advertisers—we think that 
size and color are extremely impor- 
tant. And from the mail I receive, ! 
sometimes think publishers and adver- 
tising agencies are the worst offenders 

One day last week, I received al- 
most the same announcement from 
two publishers. One put it on rather 
elaborate stock, dressed it up. The 
other printed it on a plain post card, 
using perhaps one-tenth of the pape 
and one-tenth the expense. Did | cart 
how the message came to me? No! 

Let’s get back to basic principles— 
the message and the way we word it 
are the important things and all the 
rest is only a vehicle to carry 1 


Last month, in one week I : ceived 
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will get you in.... 


ANb right into the depart- 
ment where your material 
is used—or should be used. 
It does this in two ways: 


1. By way of the front 
office, where the owner, 
plant manager, superin- 
tendent, or engineer is. 


2. By way of the man’s 
home who is either super- 
intendent, engineer, fore- 
man, set-up man or op- 


erator. 


Your advertising messages 
to the Production Turning 
and Threading industry are 
seen by key men, the men 
you would like your sales 
representatives to contact. 
They buy, specify or in- 
fluence the buying of ma- 
chines, tools, materials, cut- 
ting oil, accessories, gages 
and inspection equipment 
and the industry potential is 
enormous. 


A new circulation Factfile is 
now available. It gives com- 
plete information. Your 
copy will be sent promptly 


upon request. 


Screw Machine 
Engineering 


SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO_ INC 


CHANGE STREET 
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five identical mailings from one com- 
pany selling a business service—all five 
addressed to me under the same name 
and at the same address. Each con- 
tained a four-page folder, a letter and 
a reply card. Thinking to help the 
sender correct his list, I wrote him 
about it. I understand clearly the dif- 
ficulty he faces in renting or buying 
lists from outside sources, but cer- 
tainly five duplications seem like alto- 
gether too many for a careful mailing 
department. 


Sellers Can Help Users 


All of us are short on personnel 
and the employes we have are often 
green or inefficient. That means we 
must organize better and simplify 
more—be better managers. Maybe 
part of the answer is in fewer mail- 
ings—but more of it is in simpler 
mailings that require less work in 
handling. 

The sellers of direct mail materials 
and services—printers, paper houses, 
list compilers, engravers, and others— 
can help advertisers greatly in these 
problems. They know the methods 
that waste and the methods that save. 
They shouldn’t just accept and fill our 
orders. If we are inefficient or waste- 
ful, they should tell us. Tell us how 
to check and prune our lists, how to 
plan our mailing pieces for economical 
stock sizes of paper, how to consoli- 
date or simplify our business forms, 
how to order only the amount of paper 
we need. They may thus get a smaller 
order now, but they'll be patriotically 
helpful and their customers will be 
appreciative. 

After the war, and starting as soon 
as Germany is licked, direct mail will 
face the greatest opportunity it has 
ever faced by far. 

We shall have a productive capac- 
ity much greater than we have ever 
had—50, 100, even 200 per cent 
larger in some lines. We shall have 
millions more trained production 
workers than before the war. We can 
easily produce all the goods necessary 
to supply every want and to keep 
every available worker busy at good 
wages. 

We shall have forty, fifty, seventy- 
five or more billions of saved-up cash 
burning the pockets of people anx- 
ious to replenish their pantries, their 
garages and their clothes closets. 


Must Find Ways To Sell 


But as Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
well states it: “There can be no more 
automobiles for American labor to 
build—than we can find ways to sell 
—there can be no more clothing, 
houses or refrigerators for American 
ingenuity and man power to create 
than we can find ways to distribute.” 


It will be a seller’s market, but , 
market of indescribable confusion 
and problems. Markets have shiftej 
with the moving of war workers tp 
war centers and with the change ip 
income groups. Tastes and habits of 
consumers are turned upside down; 
many dealer organizations have dis. 
banded and others have shifted to new 
products and new clientele. Manufac. 
turers, now making war articles for. 
eign to their old lines, may find it im- 
practical or impossible to go back to 
their former products. 


And worse, practically every sales 
organization is shot to pieces and will 
have to be built up again. Our former 
salesmen, now in the armed services, 
may not want to go back into selling 
—and if they do, they will have lost 
their old skills. Even the salesmen who 
have stayed on the job have been 
spoiled by the seller’s market condition 
of the war—they have gone soft and 
have lost their old aggressive selling 


habits. 


Thus the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor and the retail merchant must 
take months to recruit and train their 
sales people to anything like old time 
effectiveness while the consumer will 
be waiting to buy their goods. More- 
over, the usual channels of newspaper 
and publication will not be able to 
carry much if any more advertising 
than now, for paper will not be avail- 
able. (The factor shorting us on pa- 
per now is partially lack of skilled 
woods workers to cut the timber. 
Even after they return, there will be 
a time lag of from eight to ten months 
between pulp wood cutting and paper 
use. ) 


Direct Mail Can Fill Gap 


Direct mail, then as now, can par- 
tially fill the gap. Direct mail re- 
quires much less personnel than per- 
sonal selling and this personnel can be 
developed quickly. Direct mail is 
highly flexible—can be prepared and 
distributed quickly and easily. It lends 
itself well to the much testing we 
will all have to do in the postwar 
selling confusion. 

But this postwar opportunity will 
also bring many problems to us 9 
Direct mail as opportunity always 
does. There will be a continued short- 
age of paper for some time, there will 
almost certainly be higher postal rates 
to raise our costs, and there will be 
new personnel to secure and train. 

These will call for all the imagina- 
tion, judgment and care we can exef- 
cise. But if we see the full possibilities 
in this medium, we can make it a very 
effective sales and merchandising tool 
when it will be most needed by ovr 
companies and our clients. 
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This list is a partial index of recent articles in “Memo- 
randoms”, a house magazine published by us at inter- 
vals. A few extra copies of each of these issues and 
of February 1944 “Memo-randoms”, are available for 


industrial advertising executives who request a copy. 


™ O.S.TYSON AND COMPANY, INC. 


¥ 


CLASS AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
230 Park Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Advertising Volume for February Issues of Business Papers 


all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 


Unless otherwise noted, 


Pages 
Industrial Group 1944 19438 
Aero Digest (semi-mo.).. *337 e273 
Air Conditioning & Refrig- 

eration News (w) (11%x 

Den otcsecvensees Seeaure 32 19 
American Aviation (bi-w) 116 75 
American Builder ...... 75 45 
American City . 68 54 
American Mac hinist (bi- w) *500 *441 
Architectural Forum ..... 110 62 
Architectural Record 79 55 
Automotive & Aviation In- 

dustries (bi-w) ........ 263 175 
Aviation ich ds tne hale 381 378 
Bakers’ Helper (e.o.w.) . 1i4 80 
Brick & Clay Record..... *19 *15 
Bus Transportation —— 100 66 
ie Gee GOD acocenses *\74 §°*84 
Ceramic Industry ....... *34 *26 
Chemical & Engineering 

Dn  nacentahdceuensac 63 46 
Chemical Industries ..... *85 *84 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Pe ve ccccateee 319 245 
Civil Engineering ........ 32 24 
SE MN bn dedeobeensedees 126 104 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 74 61 
Construction Methods (9x 

eee Saar 115 83 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9% x14) ...... 41 33 
EE et i in de ache. we ne 145 127 
Diesel Progress : (8%x 11). 70 55 
Electric Light & Power. 64 56 
Electrical Contracting ... 96 71 
Electrical South ......... 37 25 
Electrical West .. eee 65 59 
Electrical World (w) T208 148 
Electronics ........ 265 132 
Engineering & Mini n £ 

PEE “#264h G40ssdvncees 145 120 
Engineering News-Record 

Pale -Adebetvdece veceseens §* 302 $°270 
Factory ‘Management & 

Maintenance ........ a 334 250 
Fire Engineering ....... 33 25 
Food Industries ....... ‘ 137 102 
The Foundry ......... ae 189 133 
a? sbravasebneesétesn0s0 36 26 
Gas Age (bi-w) .......... *158 °36 
Heating, Piping & Ajir 

Conditioning ........... 99 56 
Heating & Ventilating.... 56 37 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 150 124 
Industrial Finishing (4%x 

Dt Sebtebhitaweedn ein 52 50 
Industry & Power........ 112 97 
Industry & Welding (4%x 

tT pitta tenepne des sex 59 35 
BOR BOS CWpnccccccccccee ER *536 
Laundry Age eaten ) °49 *36 
Machine Design . mee 241 154 
Machine Toot "bins Book 

(44 x6%) ...... ieee 338 268 
Machinery .....: as 324 299 
Manufacturers Record ... 44 36 
Marine E ngineering & 

Shipping Review . 296 216 
Mechanical Enginee ring. 93 67 
Mec hanization (4 13/16x 

75/16) : 69 61 
Metal F inishing ceeded 61 50 
Metal Progress .. e 162 108 
Metals and Alloys... : 168 120 
Mill & Factory a 263 202 
Mill Supplies . 7 184 148 








Pages 
1944 1943 
Mining and Metallurgy... $36 §27 
Modern Machine Shop (4% 

Se Aten cbaGinied enn est 335 301 
Modern Packaging ....... *79 60 
Modern Plastics ......... *151 *62 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 99 68 
National Petroleum News 

SUP abensnenebannstséeee 93 56 
National Provisioner (w). 98 76 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... *336 *205 
Ce Weer CUED a sccsscecss *)154 §*190 
Paper Industry & Paper 

i... sere 7 56 
Paper Mill News (w)..... $1124 $114 
Paper Trade Journal (w) §*||178 *148 
Pe SO su cn cieenecés 53 49 
Petroleum Engineer ..... 122 83 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 194 139 
Pee Ge GE ccccecetcsccn *76 *57 
PE cdadcacsscccvescnes 264 203 
Power Plant Engineering 127 121 
Practical Builder (1014x115) 14 12 
DEE bcboecesgseusedss §2 44 
Product Engineering .... *315 *204 
Products Finishing (4%x 

CE cbeseeesesetevicnecs 54 41 
ll. ear 234 160 
Railway Age (w)........ 191 151 
Railway Purchases & 

0 Er ear 77 53 
Roads & Streets.......... 65 51 
Rock Pro@uct® ......c000. 79 55 
Southern Power & Indus- 

Dr. chabsaevideenoneresee 120 111 
ee CUED waccececscecess 1443 339 
PO vcec ce aeececce 19 14 
Telephone Engineer ..... 39 31 
er ©1P vectewsen ee *193 *81 
» i ASeeeesegere 174 153 
) scisuensbanens 76 50 
Tool & Die Journal (44x 

Dann avaswusbensesceneees 163 143 
Tool Engineer ........... 171 173 
Water Works Engineering 

| eee ere 59 43 
Water Works & Sewerage 49 38 
Welding Engineer ....... 71 52 
Western Construction 

Tt . <isnssenebeboeseae 89 7 
WOO Wee ccccecccees 58 45 
Woodworking Digest (4% 

SE hoe Sonne iidsacs es *84 *61 

 stprachasseenenwee 14,277 11,123 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 49 31 
American Druggist ...... 116 7 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
POL) ctiudceucheens 96 #91 


Building Supply News.... 45 29 
Chain Store Age— 


Administration Edition 
Combination ......... 17 9 
Druggist Edition ...... 76 39 
Fountain Restaurant... 22 4 
General Merchandise — 
Variety Store Editions 112 7 
Grocery Editions ...... 76 60 
Commercial Car Journal.. 171 115 
Domestic Engineering 100 58 
Electrical Merchandising 
CD cee ig pen aw aes 62 25 
Farm Implement News 
DUR. sannaedaesnuewané 91 59 
eS kdecéeccnsx 57 35 





Pages 
1944 1943 
ne ll li 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 2060 128 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
PE Civ btus.tesmas 120 6 
Men's Apparel Reporte 
Se 99 rh 
Das nh ddhead beer be bieee 104 70 
FE I re 85 52 
~ {National Jeweler) (5% 

\ ) ar Tor reer 159 110 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) 113 | 
Plumbing & Heating 

To, ccwiane ka bak e-« 30 16 
Sheet Metal Worker ..... 36 5 
Southern Automotive 

SEE. -cancnncddaeedase 64 44 
Southern Hardware ..... 79 50 
Sporting Goods Dealer... 47 42 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (4144x6%)_ ........ 74 45 
Underwear and Hosiery 

DE ccesdckveachenees 111 95 
Wholesaler’s Salesman .. 63 41 

WE ‘Neuibetkiaanenenca «3 2,385 1,648 

Export Group 
American Automobile 

(Overseas Edition) . 23 16 
American Exporter ...... 221 113 
Automovil Americano ... 40 24 
El Farmaceutico ......... 35 34 
Hacienda (two editions).. 82 55 
Ingenieria Internacional 

COMBSTEOCIO ccccccccece 54 35 
Ingenieria Internacional 

DOG. 2.cbccnneeseses 80 43 
Petroleo Interamericano 

CEE scncccndocncesds A86 
Revista Aerea Latino 

DR, pivcccetcn siks 34 25 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 6/16x7 3/16) ......... 29 21 

() 2 re 797 437 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% 

DEE cnesatwausseeoswacsna 174 92 
American Funeral Director 40 32 
American Restaurant .... 59 34 
FO ee Serra 59 41 
Hospital Management ... 58 47 
Hotel Management ...... 53 $47 
Industrial Marketing .... 100 82 
Medical Economics (44x 

CD. shenndabscnesndceses i11 81 
Modern Beauty Shop..... 76 39 
Modern Hospital ......... 134 120 
Nation’s Schools ........ 45 31 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 148 124 
Occupational Hazards 


C49BXEUH) 2... oc cccccccece 39 24 
Restaurant Management. 51 
School Management (9%x 


BETAD ec ceccsccsinssveves 26 17 
Traffic World (w)........ 178 1 
0 re 2,050 904 


$Includes special issue. *Includes clas- 
sified advertising. ||Last issue estimated 
#Four issues. eOne issue. AEstablished 
Sept. 1943. {Five issues. 

Note: The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permission 





Advertising Up 38.24% in February 


@ ADVERTISING in February is- 
sues of business papers zoomed for a 
gain of 38.24 per cent over compara- 
ble issues of 1943. The increase for 
the first two months of the year was 
29.56 per cent over those of last year. 
The figures are based on reports of 
157 publications listed above. 

The industrial group of 101 papers 
tailed the list with an increase of 
28.36 per cent for February issues, 
bringing the score for the first two 
months of 1943 up to 29.32 per cent 
over similar issues of last year. 


Thirty papers in the trade group 
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reported 44.72 per cent more business 
in February issues this year than in 
those a year ago. These papers show 
a 23.06 per cent increase for the first 
two months against those of last year. 

The export division with ten pa- 
pers reporting made a 82.38 per cent 
gain in February issue, pushing the 
two-month increase up to 45.97 per 
cent for the ten papers as compared 
with business carried a year ago. 

The greatest gain was made by the 
class group with sixteen publications 
reporting 126.77 per cent more busi- 
ness in February issues than in those 


of last year. This division shows 4 
35.99 per cent gain for two months. 

In last month’s tabulation the fig- 
ures for Pit & Quarry should have 
indicated special issues and classified 
advertising included. The figures of 
Water Works t Sewerage should 
have been: Jan. ’44, 37, Jan. ’43, on 
Water Works Engineering, Jan. ‘44; 
§2, Jan. °43, 59. The figures saa 
fie World should have indicated five 
issues for January of both years and 
a special issue for Jan. 43. La /la- 
cienda figures for December should 
have been: Dec. ’43, 77; Dec. *42, +6: 
total °43, 928; total "42, 616. Tool 
Engineer Dec. *42 should have been 
162, and total °42, 1610. 
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The intense reader interest of the Significant 


People helps explain Newsweek's phenomenal in- 
crease in circulation, in the past six years, of 74%! 





For industrial and commercial adver- 
tisers the Significant People provide an 
unusually fertile market. Consisting 
principally of industrial and business 
executives, the Significant People rep- 
resent a remarkably high portion of 
America’s business purchasing power. 
Newsweek’s broad coverage of the Sig- 
nificant People makes sure your mes- 
sage is exposed to a// of the important 
factors in an organization which have 
a bearing on the purchase of your 
product. 

These people are readers of News- 
week because it gives them three valu- 
able features: Impartial reporting, 
news significance, and forecasts of the 
future. Because of this vital editorial 
policy, advertisers also have responded 
enthusiastically. They have awarded 
Newsweek an increase in advertising 
revenue, among general magazines, 
from twenty-second to fifth place 

n the past six years! 


According to a recent survey, the results of which 
being presented in a series of advertisements in 
s magazine. Further details on request. 
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The average executive reader of Newsweek has 
51.2 people working under him.* 





The average Newsweek reader who owns stock 
has equities in 6.4 companies.* 
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DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 





We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 3,000 of them in all these 


fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
New York City 


15 E. 26th St. 
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LETTERS 





TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 


may be of 





A GOOD INDEX TO COPY 


To tHe Eprror: The Copy Chasers’ 
reference on page 104 of the Febru- 
ary INDUSTRIAL MARKETING jogs me 
into writing you this note. 

Their carefully arranged and fair- 
minded analyses of advertising tend 
always to refresh my thinking. As 
you know, our principal advertising 
pattern consists of employing a case 
study both for its own sake and as 
a springboard for outlining the char- 
acteristics of our product which makes 
it useful in the featured application. 

It’s therefore a help to turn to your 
pages for your concise summary of 
how so many other patterns are also 
being employed in industrial selling. 

L. R. GARRETSON, 
Manager, Advertising Division, Leeds 
& Northrup Company, Philadelphia. 


a Ae 
TARDINESS OF BUSINESS PAPERS 


To THE Eprror: Mr. Fitz Patrick’s 
article, “Suggests Business Papers 
Maintain Definite Publication Date,” 
in your January issue brings out into 
the open something I have long want- 
ed to see discussed. 

For six years before entering the 
Army, I gave the final O.K. to start 
the presses on business paper press 
runs. Thus I had a good idea of what 
caused the delays in going to press. 

Only about twice in this time did 
any of the three papers I worked for 
go to press on time. The rest of the 
time I burned within, as the editor or 
publisher delayed the schedule. 

I would say about fifteen per cent 
of the delay was caused by accepting 
new ads after the deadlines. Five per 
cent was due to production troubles, 
holidays coming during presstime, ill- 
ness of employes, or last minute news. 

The rest of the delay was due to a 
vicious circle. Most advertisers and 
agencies get plates or material in on 
time. But some ask for delays; since 
these are granted, they take them the 
next month without asking. 

Others air express plates one month, 
only to find the issue did not get out 
on time due to the publisher’s own 
slowness. Next month, they naturally 
will not hurry. Sometimes these delays 


by advertisers and agencies hold up the 
publishers and sometimes they do not. 

From what I have seen, the blame 
rests equally on publishers’ slowness, 
and advertisers’ delay. If publishers 
will not accept plates after deadline, 
and then continue to follow through 
the problem will be automatically set- 
tled. Now that there are waiting lists 
for space, they can afford to refuse 
plates after deadlines, and substitute 
others. I certainly hope this article 
will bring some action. As production 
or advertising manager of three papers, 
I tried my best to get them out on 
time. But I was overruled every time 
by those higher up. 

The points brought out about com- 
peting papers coming out at the same 
time, and higher readership in the 
middle of the week, were good. Un- 
fortunately, even were these ideas 
taken advantage of, they would not 
mean much unless deadlines were 
adherred to strictly. 

Pvt. Merritt D. OrMes, 
579 Sig. Dep. Co., Camp Cooke, Calif. 


x= © 


COMPLETE MARKET DATA 


To tHe Eprror: Your big Market 
Data Book Number was received the 
other day and I hasten to extend to 
you my congratulations in completing 
such a stupendous job. I have glanced 
through the data and it looks to me 
very complete, not only under the 
subject of railroads, but a few other 
industries in which we are interested. 

A. G. Moore, 
Advertising Manager, 
General Railway Signal Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


+ 3 
UNIQUE SALES BULLETINS 


To THE Eprror: I am enclosing two 
factory memorandums which are typi- 
cal of the messages this company sends 
to its field representatives. 

These semi-humorous 
memorandums first conceive 
about a year ago. At that time, we 
were sending our sales data, instruc- 
tions, etc., to the field in the usual 
dull manner. It was assumed cor- 
rectly that our field men did not have 


streamlined, 
were 
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be of Organization of the “Radio Technical 
is . . 
a Planning Board” aims to give the answers 
Jested : ; 
of radio engineers to the major new prob- 
ems of radio-electronic development, 


which will affect entire future of radio. 










Vigorous teamwork, intensified during 
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the past six months, on the part of The 
Institute of Radio Engineers and the Radio 
blame Association together with 
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| PROCEEDINGS OF THE I-R-E THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
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© THE RADIO ENGINEER 


is the man who pre-determines 


© THE RADIO-ELECTRONICS FIELD 


is this man’s amazing market 


© THE INSTITUTE of RADIO ENGINEERS 


is this man’s own Society 


(over 10,000) 
© THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE I. R. E. 


is this man’s own paper 


® THE RESEARCH and VITAL CONTENT therein 


is this man’s own contribution 


T0 Sell the Radio Industry Tell 
the Radio Engineer... first 
3 and effectively in his own lan- 
guage thru his own publication. 





DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
we 

Mills Building 445 Western Pacific Building 
5 


tributing radio and communication organi- 
zations and engineering societies, has re- 
sulted in a Radio Technical Planning 
Board acting through a well co-ordinated 
group of its technical Panels, and designed 
to assist both government and industry in 
solving the many problems of our swiftly 


frontier, “radio-and-elec- 


expanding new 
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NEW RADIO BOARD HANDLES 
POSTWAR PLANNING 


nine other contributing and five non-con- 


tronics”. Thirteen different panels are al- 


ready functioning on: 
Spectrum Utilization 
Frequency Allocation 
High-Frequency Generation 
Standard Broadcasting 
Very-High-Frequency Broad- 

casting 

Television 
Facsimile 
Radio Communication 
Relay Systems 


Radio Range, Direction, 
and Recognition 


Aeronautical Radio 


Industrial, Scientific, and 
Medical Equipment 


Police, Emergency Services 

Dr. W. R. G. Baker, Director of Engi- 
neering of the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, is Chairman of the R.T.P.B. Dr. 
Alfred N. Goldsmith, Editor of the PRO- 
CEEDINGS of the I. R. E. is Vice Chair- 
man. Mr. W. B. Cowilich, Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the I. R. E., is Secretary of 
the R.T.P.B., and Mr. Bond Geddes of 
Radio Manufacturers Association is Treas- 
urer. Contributing Sponsors _ include: 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., American Insti- 
tute of Electrical 
Radio Relay League, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, FM Broadcasters, Inc., The 
Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 
National Association of Broadcasters, Inc., 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Radio Manufacturers Association, and 
the Telephone Group. 


Engineers, American 


Through this Radio Technical Planning 
Board, radio engineers are making a most 
determined effort to see that industry tech- 
nical-planning confusion and possible re- 
sultive legislative or regulatory tangles of 
the past shall be avoided in the future. 
Engineers now realize that radio needs the 
guidance and the research ability that only 
the technical man is equipped to give if 
marked congestion of services, a disorderly 
scramble for frequencies, and similar prob- 
lems are to be avoided. Radio engineers 
as a group are in the best information po- 
sition to help form future radio-electronic 
plans, to ensure good services to the Pub- 
lic, and to promote the growth of the 
industry. 

Advertising men interested in television, 
standard broadcasting, and facsimile may 
find it worthwhile to keep in touch with 
the work of the specialized panels on these 
subjects in the R. T. P. B. An organization 
chart and list of the panels, their functions 
and chairmen is available for your radio 
market file. Simply ask for “R. T. P. B. 
Reprint A” and address, Advertising De- 
partment, PROCEEDINGS of the I. R. E., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

—Advertisement— 
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TALK IS CHEAP 


but not by telephone! 


“It is estimated that during the years 
immediately following the war $1.5 
billion will have to be spent to re- 
habilitate the AT&T system and to 
bring it back to the pre-war efficiency 
level.” Wall St. Journal, Aug. 6. 


Add the needed expenditures of 
6,854 Independent telephone compan- 
ies and a huge post-war market 
develops. 
Do you want a share in 
this coming business? 


You can develop it . . . and economi- 
cally through the only telephone 
trade journal going to every tele- 
phone company in the United States. 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Illinois 





The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


O HELP prevent unemployment 

immediately after the war, needed 
public improvements postponed by 
thousands of local communities will be 
started at once. This will be the first 
BIG post-war market. 

$3,500,000,000 Market 

You can reach this $3,500,000,000 a 
year specialized engineering and con- 
struction market effectively and eco- 
nomically through PUBLIC WORKS 
Magazine. 
We have made a detailed study of the 
market showing which cities and coun- 
ties are now planning post-war con- 
struction and how much each intends 
to spend for streets and highways, for 
airports, for sewage treatment and for 
water works. 


For information on how to obtain 
the details of these studies, write 


PUBLIC WORKS 
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the time nor the patience to wade 
through it all. 


We decided if we could have a 
little fun, our field men would take 
our instructions more seriously. It 
worked! Page Mr. Ripley . . . our 
field men now even go so far as to 
look forward to the memorandums we 
send out to them. 


Different colored paper is used and 
different headings for priorities, prod- 
uct data, public relations, war opera- 
tions, service department, and others. 
Wherever possible, we use the illus- 
tration of the little bears which has 
become quite well known, not only 
to our own men, but to the customers 
to whom they show these memoran- 
dums. 

R. B. CARLAND, 
Sales Department, The Thomas & 
Betts Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 


7. ¥ 


ENGINEERING AND MARKETING 

To THe Eprror: In catching up on 
my reading of your valuable maga- 
zine, I have been struck with the 
importance of the November article 
“Marketing Should Be Emphasized by 
Engineering Schools,” and the value 
of the annual award established. The 
subject of training men in the distri- 
bution of engineering products has 
interested me for many years and I 
have followed the limited work that 
has been done by our technical schools 
in this district. 


A large proportion of engineering 
graduates are eventually engaged in 
activities relating to distribution, and 
many who follow strictly engineering 
work are helped by a knowledge of 
market requirements and marketing 
methods. There are several reasons 
why there has been so little apprecia- 
tion of the importance of industrial 
marketing and sales engineering in our 
technical schools. 

The teaching fraternity is composed 
largely of skilled technical men, who 
have had little opportunity to under- 
stand or appreciate the importance of 


Often there is a ten- 


distribution. 
dency to smile at the efforts of the 


salesman. Not long ago in selecting 
students for our graduate student 
training course, one professor referred 
to a student as being excellent sales 
engineer material. I asked, “Why?” 
—‘Because he is always running 
around and slapping fellows on the 
back and making them feel good.” 


The average student in our techni- 
cal schools often has false notions as 
to the nature of apparatus marketing 
and sales engineering, simply because 
when you mention selling, his mind 
turns to what he has seen in every day 
life, i.e., a high-pressure salesman sell- 
ing consumer goods. Only in a few 
technical schools in this country is 
anything seriously done to correct 
these false impressions. 

Too often the engineering school of 
the larger university passes the re- 
sponsibility to the department of eco- 
nomics or business administration. In 
the latter, the instruction is given 
by those unfamiliar with engineering 
problems and is neither tailored to 
the interests of the engineering stu- 
dent nor conveyed to meet his lan- 
guage or thinking. 

A broad engineering training can 
be made an excellent foundation for 
business, because engineers are taught 
to gather, arrange, and evaluate facts, 
draw logical conclusions, and draw, 
plan, and set in motion a solution to 
a problem based upon physical, eco- 
nomic and human factors. 

Today production is of outstanding 
importance, but over the years such 
situations are rather infrequent and 
last for only a comparatively short 
time. During the majority of time 
the burden of keeping plants running 
rests with distribution and the time 
is not far distant when this will again 
be true, and with a vengeance. 

Nothing, to my mind, is of greater 
importance in the field of engineering 
training than to devote a share of 
training to the fundamentals of mar- 
keting, and if INpusTRIAL MARKFT- 
ING can continue to be an effective 
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@ Although the yachting industry's production facilities are today 
working at a high peak turning out boats and ships for the Navy, 
Army and Coast Guard, plans for meeting the expanded demand 


for pleasure craft in post-war years are already under way. 
Conversion to peace time manufacturing will be as quick as was 
the entry into war production in 194]. 


Advertisers in YACHTING are thus reaching a top priority war- 


time market which has an assured peace time future. 





205 East 42nd Street 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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force in this direction, it would per- 
form an outstanding service for the 
future of industry. The proposed 
contest for the engineering students 
and the award should do much to 
stimulate interest and start thinking 
on the part of the student. 

However, there is also a real job 
to be done with those in our technical 
schools charged with administrative 
responsibilities to see that greater rec- 
ognition is given to the usefulness of 
this sort of training and provision 
made for it within a crowded sched- 
ule, under competent instructors. 
Should a greater united effort be made 
in this direction by the leaders en- 
gaged in distribution of engineering 
products, presenting this situation in 
a friendly spirit to educators, many 
helpful results might ensue which 
would in time greatly aid in a sound 
solution to our distribution problems. 

BERNARD LEsTER, 
Assistant Manager, Industrial Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, New York. 
a a 
TEACHING MARKETING 

To tHe Eprror: Your recent article 

concerning the teaching of marketing 


has been re- 
ferred to the departments of electrical 


in engineering schools 


Your future 
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and mechanical engineering, who are, 


I think, most concerned with this 
work. The heads of both of these 
departments have advised me _ that 


they believe it important that students 
should receive some instruction in this 
field and are in general, attempting to 
see that they get some, although no 
specific classes under that name are 
required. In mechanical engineering, 
those students enrolled in the indus- 
trial option, have some required work 
in that field and are encouraged to 
take additional electives along that 
line. 

In electrical engineering, we have 
had a number of students combine 
work in business administration and 
electrical engineering, and at the end 
of five years receive bachelor degrees 
in both electrical engineering and 
business administration. In such 
cases, they are almost certain to get 
considerable work in marketing. 

M. A. DurLanp, 
Assistant Dean, 
School of Engineering & Architecture, 
Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans. 


a oe 
PROFITABLE READING 


To THE Eprror: The February issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING arrived 





customers—whoever 


and 


wherever they may be—will be looking for 
you in the next edition of MacRaes. For 
advertising rates consult your agency or 


write Dept. C. 


MAAR Fine] B0a’s 


A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


18 E. HURON STREET - 


CHICAGO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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yesterday and at home last night, | 

went through it from cover to cover, 

It was a profitable evening for me 

since I obtained information from my 

reading that will be of considerable 

help in my work. Thank you for 
making it possible. 

RosBertT H. Perry, 

Regional Business Consultant, 

U. S. Department of Commerce 

Field Service, Chicago 


Elsie Eaves Appointed 
To Two CED Committees 
Elsie Eaves, director of market surveys 


and manager of the business news depart 
ment of Engineering 


News-Record and 
Construction Meth 
ods, has been ap 


pointed to the con 
struction marketing 
committee and _ the 
national _ speakers 
panel of the Com 
mittee for Economic 
Development 

Miss Eaves will 
serve on these com 
mittees with Charles 
R. Hook, president, 
American Rolling 
Mill Company, chair 
man of the speakers’ panel, and Stanley 
Holme, director of market research, Gen 
eral Electric Company, chairman of the 
marketing committee. 





ELSIE EAVES 


One of Miss Eaves principal functions 
will be to give talks to influential organ 
izations on the subject of postwar plan 
ning in industry 


Willard Fox Joins Buchen 


Willard M. Fox, formerly research di- 
rector for Newsweek, has joined The 
Buchen Company, Chicago agency, as re 
search director. Mr. Fox has had diver 
sified experience in both industrial and 
consumer research, having served wit 
Standard Statistics Company as field 
analyst, and for some years was director 
of research for Valspar Corporation 
Previously he was with McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, and later with 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation as 
director of research. 


Perez With Evans Associates 


Luis B. Perez has been appointed as 
sistant to John G. Robel, export division 
manager, Evans Associates, Inc., Chicago 
Mr. Perez has done technical research, 


sales promotion and merchandising 1 
Spanish-speaking countries and his ap 
pointment to the export staff of the 


agency represents new emphasis on export 
markets. 
White With Preload 
James R. White. former president ol 
Rickard & Co., and more recently director 
now 


of sales, Clover Mfg. Company, ts 9 
sales manager of Preload Company, ‘New 


York. 
Named Advertising Counsel 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Inc., Detroit, has been named advertising 
council for the Insulux Products |v 
sion of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 


Toledo, O. 
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“oy 2500 Ad 4 Each Y 
ove TS, vertisin equests Eac ear 
t me 
vail F | RY. T ile Fi Lik h 
a rom Leading Textile Firms Like These 
1 for 
RY, In 1943 COTTON answered requests for lieves to have merit in connection with the 
leant over 2500 booklets and other pieces of adver- work done in this plant.” 
nerce Main literature—requests received from Here is proof of interest in the advertising 
aine to Texas, from the four corners of the : 
Cago globe. Many other, uncounted, requests go to pages of COTTON proof that leading 
sdverteurs divest ‘This excerpt ions a bh catine textile executives depend upon COTTON ad- 
letter from an o eratin official of one of the vertising and editorial pages for help in the 
South's largest ills s typical of the com work they are doing. Place your message where 
Po : ~ ‘ it wi read—in the pages of COTTON. 
ments: “We are asking for these booklets be- it will be re pliant site 
cause we have read the descriptions with in- The following is a partial list of firms from 
rveys terest .. . The writer has personally started whom requests for advertising booklets and 
part following up all advertisements which he be- other literature have been received recently. 
ering 
and 
eth Celanese Corp. of America, Amcelle, Md Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Fall River, Mass. Utica Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 
s Belding Heminway Corticelli, Putnam, Conn Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. Marshall Field Co., Spray, N. C. 
a ) P. Stevens G Co., Inc., New York, N. Y Brookshire Knitting Mills, Manchester, N. H. Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
con Clarence Whitman G Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. Tennessee-Eastman Corp.. Kingsport, Tenn 
eting Hyde Park Mills, Inc, Covington, Tenn. Atlantic Rayon Corp., Manchester, N. H. Franklin Process Spinning Mill, Fingerville, S. C 
the General Ribbon Mills, Inc., Catasauqua, Pa. Riverside G Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. Clifton Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
kere American Thread Co., Fall River, Mass Proximity Print Works, Greensboro, N. C. Graniteville Co., Graniteville, S. C. 
iKers Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn. Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. Lanett Bleachery G Dyeworks, Lanett, Ala. 
om Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. W. T. Lane G Bros., Poughkeepsie, N. Y E. I. duPont de Nemours G Co., Inc., Deepwater, N. J. 
omic Interstate Hosiery Mills, Albany, Ga Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C. American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 
Gloversville Knitting Co., Johnstown, N. Y Alabama Mills, Inc.. Winfield, Ala. Industrial Rayon Corp., New York, N. Y 
. Wovencraft, Inc., Clinton, Mass. Frank Ix G Sons, Inc., New Holland, Pa. Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C. 
wil Worcester Woven Label Co., Worcester, Mass United Elastic Corp., New Haven, Conn. Joanna Textile Mills Co., Goldville, S$. C 
com Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C. J. L. Stifel G Sons, Inc., Wheeling, W. Va 
arles Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn LaFrance Industries, Philadelphia, Pa. Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 
Cold Spring Bleachery, Yardley, Pa Roxboro Cotton Mill, Roxboro, N. C. Tubize Rayon Corp., Rome, Ga. 
ent, Ingram Spinning Co., Nashville, Tenn North American Lace Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala 
lling American Thread Co., Willimantic, Conn Ladifabrics, Inc., Pawtucket, R. |. J. P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga 
hair California Cotton Mills Co., Uniontown, Ala Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
™ Bay State Textile Co., Fall River, Mass United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J. Georgia-Kincaid Mill, Griffin, Ga. 
niey Aurora Bleachery, Inc., Aurora, III Triangle Finishing Corp., Johnstown, N. Y. Macon Textiles, Inc., Macon, Ga 
Jer Atlantic Dye Works, Paterson, N. J Dutchess Underwear Corp., Old Forge, Pa Louisville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky 
the Clearwater Mfg. Co., Aiken, S. C Commander Mills, Sand Springs, Okla. Lane Cotton Mills Co.. New Orleans, La 


Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. C. 

Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C 

Textiles, Inc.. Gastonia, N. 

American Viscose Corp., Roanoke, Va 

Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 

Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

American Yarn G Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C 
Smithfield Manufacturing Co., Smithfield, N. C. 
Paola Cotton Mills, Inc.. Statesville, N. C 
Norris Cotton Miils, Cateechee, S$. C 

Clover Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C 


Ellisville Hosiery Mill, Ellisville, Miss. 
American Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 
Eagle G Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
Slatersville Plant, Slatersville, R. | 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C 
Sauquoit Silk Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
Jackson Mills, Nashua, N. H. 

Firestone Cotton Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 
Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C 
ions Elberton Mills, Elberton, Ga 
van Woodside Cotton Mill, Fountain Inn, S. C 
‘- Cluett-Peabody G Co., Troy, N. Y 
lan Powdrell G Alexander, Danielson, Conn. 
Royal Cotton Mill Co.. Wake Forest, N. C 
Palatine Dyeing Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y 
Ray-Ser Dyeing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Harson Hosiery Mills, Folsom, N. J 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga 


Th, Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C 
he Binghamton Knitting Co., Binghamton, N. Y Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C 
re Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. Pickens Mills, Pickens, S. C. Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C. 


Utexleo, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 


J G P Coats Co., Providence, R. ! 
Prestige (N. Z.), Ltd., Wellington, New Zealand 


Indianapolis Bleaching Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gossett Mills, Williamston, S$. C 
Rock Hill Printing G Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C 


ane terkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. Granite Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Falls, N. C Cia Textiles, Bauta, Cuba 
vith New Braunfels Textile Mills, Inc.. New Braunfels, Tex. Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C Sudamtex, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
eld Celanese Corp. of America, Cumberland, Md. Trion Co., Trion, Ga Johnson G Johnson do Brasil, Sao Paulo, Brazil, S.A 


Industrias Gerais, Seccao de Organizacao Ind.. 


Firestone Cotton Mill, Fort Worth, Tex Drayton Mills, Drayton, S$. C 


tor North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala. Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 
on Jersey Manufacturing, Inc., Paterson, N. J Carter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. C Fabrica de Tejidos Caupolican, 
{ill Hillsboro Hosiery Mills, New York, N. Y Manville Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. I. Vina del Mar, Chile, S. A 


Tejidos el Condor, Medellin, Colombia, S. A 
Inca Cotton Mill, W. R. Grace G Co., Lima, Peru, S. A 
Primera Hilanderia Uruguaya de Algodon. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 
Fabrica Uruguaya de Alpargatas. 
Montevides, Uruguay, S. A 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Valleyfield, Canada 
Chipman-Holton Knitting Co., Hamilton, Canada 
Australian Knitting Mills, Melbourne, Australia 
Dominion Textile Co., Montmorency Falls, Canada 
Johnson Bros. Pty., Ltd., East Brunswick, Austral'a 
Cinderhill Spinning Co., Ltd., Todmorden, England 
Cia Industrial Superba, S$. A., Leon, Mexico 
B. Com. Hosiery Works. Ghaziabad, India 
Cernico Testil, Buenos A‘res, Argentina 
Holeproof Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 


Cannon Mills Co., Concord, N. C 
Esther Mill Co., Shelby, N. C. 

Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 

Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C 
Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co., Itasca, Tex 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Jefferson Mill 22, Crawford, Ga 

Dover Mill Co.. Shelby, N. C 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, $. C 

Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 
Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga. 
Acworth Mills, Acworth, Ga 

Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga 

Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Manchester, N. H 
Schuylkill Valley Woolen Mills, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Cheney Bros., So. Manchester, Conn 


Cranston Print Works, Cranston, R. | 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass 
as Hope Webbing Co., Providence, R. | 
Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 
: Joseph Bancroft G Sons Co., Reading, Pa. 
North Georgia Processing Co., Toccoa, Ga 
4} White Oak Cotton Mills. Greensboro, N. C 
1] Exeter Mfg. Co., Exeter, N. H. 
as Amoskeag Fabrics, Inc., Manchester, N. H 
on Tuscarora Cotton Mill, Mount Pleasant, N. C 
| Nemasket Mill, Taunton, Mass 
| TJ Maine Mills Laboratory, Lewiston, Me. 
“Ds Bi Maygreen Piece Dye Works, New York, N. Y 
in Sayles Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. 1. 
ip | Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Greensboro, N. C 
} ©Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, Tex 





h 
- Ynion Bleachery, Greenville, S. C Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. Caldwell Linen Mills, Iroquois, Canada 
rt Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga Sidney Blumenthal G Co., Inc., Shelton, Conn Lewis, Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada 
Johnson G Johnson, Chicago, Il Hattiesburg Hosiery Co.. Hattiesburg. Miss. New China Mills, Ltd., Sewei Bombay, India 
Atlantic Rayon Corp., Providence, R. | Jas. Williamson G Son, Ltd., Lancaster, England 
§ A.D. Julliard, Brookford, N. C Stauffer-Dobbie, Ltd., Galt, Canada 
@ © \owe!l! Bleachery, Griffin, Ga. Belding-Corticelli, Ltd.. Montreal, Canada. 
j Svadeshi Mills, Kurla, Bombay, India 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 


more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this 
better than any other single medium. 
That is why it is frst among publica- 
tions for welding effectiveness. That 
is why advertising concentrated in 
THE WELDING ENGINEER assures 


its effectiveness. Write for our new 


product acceptance survey “Preview 
of Competition in 
World”. 


the Post-War 


















AN UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


In a War and Peace Industry 
For A 


WRITER 
With An 


ENGINEERING 
BACKGROUND 


This man will be expected to 
carry on market development 
programs involving modern high 
speed production methods. 
This situation requires energy 
to couple proved sales promo- 
tion an d publicity writing 
ability. 

This man should have familiar- 
ity with shop practice, to be in 
position to compare production 
methods and materials. 

This New York company has 
been established over 90 years, 
and is a leader in sales of ma- 
terials to metal fabricators and 
other markets which it serves. 
Our staff is aware of this ad- 
vertisement. Box 254, Industrial 
Marketing, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 18. 





















Trends 





Changes in Marketing Due 
In Chemical Industry 


@ THE AMERICAN chemical in- 
dustry’s achievements in World War 
II are outstanding in synthetic rubber, 
100-octane gasoline, explosives, light 
metals, plastics, penicillin, and sulfa 
compounds. The production record 
of the industry on hundreds of other 
products, while less publicized, is not 
marred by a single instance where the 
war program has been seriously de- 
layed by the lack of adequate supplies. 
Chemical production is declining 
because of the loss of skilled workers 
to the armed forces; these men belong 
in the production army rather than 
in the combat army, so that their spe- 
cial skills can be utilized. To insure 
the success of all industrial postwar 
plans, the chemical industry needs 
manpower and critical materials for 
pilot-plant work now on products and 
processes with postwar possibilities. 
When our enemies are defeated, the 
chemical industry also faces the spec- 
ter of excess productive capacity. It 
will be uneconomical to operate many 
plants and processes. Will they be 
abandoned, or operated by the govern- 
ment? What disposition will be made 
of government-owned plants which 
give promise of being economical to 
operate? Will a thousand Muscle 
Shoals be scattered throughout the 
country to become political footballs? 


Speculation is rife now as to the 
opportunity for, and desirability of, 
the American chemical industry’s par- 
ticipation in any international scheme 
for economic improvement. Although 
needing some revision, the American 
patent system has been and still is the 
main incentive that has produced and 
maintained our chemical industry. 
True technological progress cuts across 
geographical boundary lines. Before 
we enter into any cartel and/or patent 
agreements we must be sure that in- 
ternational patent laws will be intel- 
ligently and honestly administered. A 
clear-cut governmental policy would 
aid immeasurably in determining if 
American participation is to be en- 
couraged, or even permitted. How 
will our interests be safeguarded? 

After Victory, the chemical indus- 
try necessarily will become more mer- 
chandising-conscious. Undoubtedly 
we will see more direct selling by 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industri 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business paper 
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manufacturers, further expansion of 


market research and development 


de- 


partments, and increased attention t 
sales service and technical service. Wa 


has stimulated the production 
many new products, and they 


form the basis for valuable peacetime 


of 
will 


products. Output of the staple chem- 
icals, such as chlorine, nitrogen, tolv- 


ene, phenol, formaldehyde, alkalies, 


and sulfuric acid will challenge anew 


the ingenuity of the chemist. 


The lines of demarcation defining 
the chemical industry are rapidly be- 
Synthetic rub- 
ber, 100-octane gasoline, plastic and 
synthetic yarns are essentially chemi- 
The chemist and chemical engi- 
Un- 
the stimulus of 
private enterprise assured, American 
chemical industry will reach new and 
greater heights in the postwar period. 

We can confidently anticipate spec- 
tacular developments in the fields of 
transportation, chemotherapy, nutri- 
tion, textiles, coatings, and crop fer- 
tilization. Chemistry will rebuild and 


coming meaningless. 


cals. 
neer are opening new horizons. 
fettered, and with 


remake the world.—Wat.rter J. M 


UR- 


PHY, Editor, Industrial and Engineer- 


ing Chemistry. 


Foundries Facing Critical 
Need for Equipment 


@ THE TREMENDOUS progress 
which has been made during the past 
three years in the application of cast- 
ings to the production of the weapons 
of war will be reflected when peace 
comes in greater demands for castings 
for the construction of both consumer 


and capital goods. 


The needs of wart 


have resulted in many striking im- 


provements in the properties of 


the 


various classes of castings and in im- 
portant developments in the practices, 


machines and supplies employed by 
foundry industry. 


the 


The “know-how” 


acquired through years of progress, plus 
the new knowledge created in meeting 
war demands, should give the foundry 


industry and castings a decided 
vantage in the highly competit 


ad- 


ive 


period which must follow the wer. 


Demand for castings for wa: 
poses continues at a very high 
with malleable castings occupyin 
number one spot in the list of 
cal items. To meet the needs for 
leable iron to be used in the cr 


ur- 
ite, 


the 


rie 
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|Will Your Products Be Specified? 


In the sewage works field postwar plans and specifications are being made 
NOW by municipalities throughout the country. 


Each new plant will require castings, pipe, concrete, | who report that municipalities throughout the 
pumping equipment, valves, regulators, motors, country are now planning extensive construction 
controls, electrical equipment, sludge handling and Programs, and that in many cases these plans have 
tr : . reached final stages! 

eatment equipment, laboratory equipment, chem- 
icals and large quantities of auxiliary equipment You can insure your share of this billion dollar mar- 
and supplies running into thousands of dollars of ket for your company's products by directing your 
profitable business. advertising to the largest group of key men in the 

ets : : sewage works field—the thousands of ut ° 

That municipalities are NOW laying plans for this ators, superintendents and engineers who vs 0 1 
tremendous construction program is proved by a read SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING, the only 
recent survey* conducted by SEWAGE WORKS independent business paper edited exclusively to 
ENGINEERING among State Sanitary Engineers serve this vital field. * 


teen Rann et 


SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING should be First on your schedule 
for it is 
FIRST in readership among the men who specify and buy sewage works equipment; 
FIRST in advertising acceptance by leading manufacturers of sewage works equipment. 
*The full report of this survey is featured in the February Progress Preview and Directory 
Number of SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING, which also contains such other important 
market data as an analysis of pollution control legislation; a discussion on the financial ability 
of municipalities to undertake postwar construction programs; and a summary of leading 
manufacturers’ postwar plans. Secure a free copy of this issue by writing to: 


SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING 


A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 


_. PUBLICATION 
Specialized Leadership” 














24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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Far-reaching developments are 
taking place in the wood work- 
ing field and Wood Products is 
the one publication serving the 
entire trade that is consistently 
depended upon by plant man- 
agers to keep them abreast of 
all happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 


Advertisers in Wood Products 
know that they are doing the 
best possible job of selling to 
the men who really make final 
decisions in this great industry. 


Market Data Gladly Furnished. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 











landing barge and army truck pro- 
gram, as well as for agricultural im- 
plements and many other uses, several 
new malleable iron plants are being 
constructed and additional capacity 
is being provided through further 
mechanization of a number of exist- 
ing plants. 

The steel foundry industry, with 
its capacity more than doubled dur- 
ing the present emergency, is just 
about matching production with or- 
ders for steel castings. While reduc- 
tions in the production of machine 
tools were reflected immediately in 
the demand for gray iron castings, 
the gray iron foundry industry has 
maintained a very high operating rate, 
and the amount of gray iron needed 
for the war effort has been much 
greater than was anticipated in the 
early days of the war. The aircraft 
program still places heavy require- 
ments on the aluminum and magnes- 
ium foundries, and the brass and 
bronze shops in the main are busy. 

Because of manpower shortage, par- 
ticularly acute in the foundry indus- 
try, production of castings on the 
whole is from twenty to thirty per 
cent below plant capacity. This sit- 
uation probably will result in the pur- 
chase of additional equipment in the 
immediate future, especially for han- 
dling and transporting materials and 








It might be encouraging to you to 
know there’s a publication printer 
who has been through a war or two 

. who can remember “way back 
when” to other material-shortage 
. who has cooperated with 
publishers during various uncertain 


times . . 


and “upheaval” periods . . . Who 
still believes his job is to work with 
as well as for a client. 


WNU is that kind of a publication 
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UBLICATION 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 


printer. Old in experience, young 
in ideas and enthusiasm, WNU 
offers you a service that goes a bit 
beyond the accepted definition of 
the word. A list of diversified publi- 
cations as long as your arm (some 
of them with WNU since the turn 
of the century) is evidence of this. 
The complete story is yours for the 
asking — it may open your eyes to 
something you've long wanted. 


A WWNU representative will give you the facts 
whenever it suits your convenience. Say when. 


DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 6 
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performing other work usually han. 


dled by ordinary labor. 


While the foundry industry has 
been expanded considerably during the 
war, the high rate of production 
coupled with inadequate maintenance 
naturally has resulted in more than 
ordinary wear. This will call for 4 
substantial program of repair and re- 
placement in the not too distant fu- 
ture. On the other hand, many foun- 
dries were unable to secure much 
needed equipment during the past two 
years because the work being pro- 
duced, while important in the war 
effort, could not compete from a 
priority standpoint with the tank, air- 
plane, landing barge, truck and other 
critical programs. These foundries 
will be in the market for some equip- 
ment just as soon as priority restric- 
tions are lifted. 

At the same time, the war and its 
problems have brought new ideas in 
machines and equipment, new ideas in 
what the modern foundry should be 
like, as well as new ideas in the types 
of engineering structures that may 
be obtained by pouring metal into 
molds. All of this should result in 
the construction of the present active 
market for the machines and supplies 
used by steel, malleable iron, gray iron, 
brass and bronze and aluminum and 
magnesium foundries.—FRANK G. 
STEINEBACH, Editor, The Foundry. 


Improved Techniques to 
Favor Machine Tools 
@ DONALD NELSON'S expression 


of satisfaction with January’s war pro- 
duction figures indicates that metal 
cutting and fabricating mass produc- 
tion industry had reached a “victory 
level” of output at the turn of the 
year. 

Though over-all production in 1944 
is expected to exceed last year’s vol- 
ume by roughly seventeen per cent, 
the gain will be made by maintaining 
the mid-winter production pace, and 
cut backs in certain categories will be 
compensated for by greatly expanded 
operations in heavy aircraft, heavy 
vehicles, radio and electronic equip- 
ment. 

Early speculation and planning on 
reconversion of at least part of in- 
dustry to civilian production has met 
stiff resistance of military leaders. 
Such programs are definitely under 
wraps until the outcome of the Euro- 
pean invasion is determined and re- 
liable estimates of eventual military 
requirements for victory over G¢r- 
many are determined. 

Though steel, aluminum in ingot 
form—but not sheet—and several 
other materials are less critical, si 
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Uncle Sam put a great many companies in business 
.. has them making industrial products new and 
foreign to their normal lines. The Victory program 
has been taking every last unit that these firms could 
produce. Now, geared up and producing in volume, 
it seems logical to capitalize on this experience by 
adding these products to their pre-War lines. But it 
is going to take far more than manufacturing effi- 
ciency to win markets in the post-War scramble. 
Selling to one customer, Uncle Sam, may seem 
difficult at times but it is a push-over compared to 
selling Jndustry with its complexities of distribu- 
tion, trade practices, customer preferences and re- 
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INSPECTOR MARS HAS AN X-RAY EYE . 
BRILLIANCY COMES FROM THE UNEXPECTED . 
THE BIOLOGY OF A BATTLESHIP ss 
THE HAND IS MIGHTIER... WITH A WALCO . 


Some Current Headlines 


from Basford Advertising 
IT’S SO EASY TO 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd STREET ° 


RELAX 
KEEPING A DATE 10 FATHOMS DOWN 
ABAIXO O ‘USE’ E O ‘ABUSO' . 


quirements, to say nothing of tooth-and-nail compe- 
tition from pre-War suppliers. A documented report 
which suggested an angle to give you a strategic 
advantage, or to prove that marketing conditions 
were such that the cost of getting adequate volume 
would make the operation unprofitable, might well 
mean the difference between success or failure. 

Serving 26 clients practically 100% on War 
work ... 14 of them “E” winners . . . our knowledge 
of industrial products and their marketing, both at 
home and abroad, is both wide and current. If you 
feel that this experience and our marketing alertness 
can be of help, we would like to talk with you. 


BASFORD COMPANY 


Advertising and Marketing 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: LEADER BUILDING 


M. 


Lima Locomotive 
American Type Founders 
U. S. 1. Chemicals 
Walworth 

R. Hoe 

Graybar 

Tide Water 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





$ Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 











This isn’t the $64 question. 
It’s too easy! 


WHAT PUBLICATION 
CARRIED THE MOST 
PRODUCT-FINISHING 
MATERIAL & EQUIPMENT 
ADVERTISING IN 1943? 


THE ANSWER: 54 manufacturers 
used INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


magazine during 1943, for a total 
of 4494, pages [average 37!/, 
pages per issue) to feature paints, 
varnishes, lacquers, synthetics, speci- 
fication finishes, etc. In addition, 
206'/ pages of display advertising 
space (average |7'/, monthly) were 
used to feature kindred products 
and equipment, such as metal clean- 
ing equipment and solutions, spray- 
ing equipment, drying and baking 
ovens, etc. 
To effectively feature organic fin- 
ishes for purposes of protection, 
decoration, identification and cam- 
ouflage, and the equipment for 
surface cleaning and application 
of finishes, use display space in this 
exclusive industrial finishing maga- 
zine. Sample copies, rates and cir- 


culation information upon request. 


cos iss, ists. tal 
FINISHING 


Published the 18th of Each Menth by 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1142 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Indi 
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stantial reconversion will not be wit- 
nessed until the manpower situation is 
improved. 

The machine tool industry outlook 
for 1944, from the standpoint of vol- 
ume output, is good. Government 
and industry estimates of the year’s 
production stand at $375 million. 
Though far below. the astronomic 
totals of the past two years, it is still 
boom business to any machine tool 
man. Compare this figure with the 
healthy prewar year of 1939, when 
sales mounted to less than two hun- 
dred million dollars and you will un- 
derstand why most of the builders 
will be busy. 

Although the machine tool industry 
appears to face a glutted postwar 
market, it is receiving encouragement 
from the interest automobile builders 
are showing in newer, more produc- 
tive machines. Most reliable opinion 
in the motor capital indicates a sub- 
stantial postwar market there for spe- 
cial machines. 

Production men are beginning to 
visualize the postwar possibilities of 
war-born fabricating methods and 
materials, 

Higher feeds and speeds in metal 
cutting are certain to find utilization 
to reduce product cost in civilian 
manufacture after the war. Gear 
shaving—with heat treat distortion 
predetermined—is a singular wartime 
development possessing after-war po- 
tentialities. 

Improved cutting tools and growth 
in the use of tungsten-carbides during 
the war has given the machine tool 
industry a new conception of ma- 
chine design. Faster, more rigid equip- 
ment now is being developed and will 
be introduced soon after hostilities 
cease. 

Once the bulk of industry swings 
back to normal output, the postwar 
battle of materials will commence. 
Steel, the long-time giant of mass 
production, will be busy fighting in- 
roads by lighter metals and plastics. 
Aluminum already is believed to have 
gained at least some serious consid- 
eration in the automobile industry, 
and the versatility and low fabricating 
costs obtainable with magnesium are 
certain to gain it the nod for many 
applications. 

The zero hour for what may prove 
the most sensational period in the his- 
tory of mass manufacturing is not far 
off.—Roy T. Bramson, Editor, The 
Tool Engineer. 


William Lyman Is Promoted 


William J. Lyman, who has been asso- 
ciated with Chicago Journal of Commerce 
advertising department for over ten years, 
has succeeded Thomas F. Mortell, Jr., as 


eastern manager 


Gischel Promoted; Ives 
Gets Advertising Post 


C. Elmer Gischel, formerly adver: sing 
and sales promotion manager, W alter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., New York, has been 
promoted to director of product develop. 
ment, in charge of postwar planning Mr. 
Gischel is president of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey and was se. 
lected as industrial advertising’s Man-of. 
the-Year for 1943 by INDUSTRIAL Map- 
KETING’S Copy Chasers 

Mr. Gischel is being succeeded in the 
advertising post by Gordon F. Ives, for. 
merly in the production department of 
the company. Before joining the Kidde 
company, Mr. Ives was engaged in mar- 
ket research and sales promotion for 
Westinghouse Electric International Com- 


pany. 
John Cook Made Vice-President 
John C. Cook has been elected vice- 
presicent of W. R 
C. Smith Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Cook is busi 
ness manager of 
Cotton, Serving the 
Textile Industries 
and has been con- 
nected with the pub- 
lication for nineteen 
years. He has served 
in various promo- 
tional and _ business 
capacities and at one 
time was representa- 
tive in the Chicago 
district JOHN C. COOK 


Prepares for Postwar Sales 

In preparation for expected postwar 
expansion in the industrial electronics 
field, North American Philips Company, 
Inc., New York, has appointed M. W 
Lightcap to a newly created post of dis: 
tribution manager. Mr. Lightcap was for 
merly with Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc. Harry D'’Almaine, former manager 
of business research for Irvington Varnish 
&@ Insulator Company, also has been added 
to the organization and will specialize in 
sales control and analysis. 


Paul B. Reed with Perfex 


Paul B. Reed, former service manager 
of the electric refrigeration and air con: 
ditioning division of Servel, Inc., Evans 
ville, Ind., is now manager of the refriger- 
ation and air conditioning division o! 
Perfex Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr 
Reed will correlate the engineering, pro 
duction and sales of Perfex’ new line ol 
refrigeration controls and accessories, 
along with the company’s line of general 
heating controls 


Gulf Opens in Cleveland 
The Gulf Publishing Company, Hous 


ton, Tex., has opened offices at 1010 
Euclid ave., Cleveland. Charles L. Has 
kins, formerly with Printers’ Ink, who 
joined the firm as central district managet 
Jan. 1, will be in charge of the office as 


well as sub-ofhce in Pittsburgh. 


Reed Leaves WPB for Agency 


Vergil D. Reed has resigned as 
general statistics staff, War Prod 
Board, to join J. Walter Thompson 
pany, New York. as assistant dir 
of research. Dr. Reed is well know: 
the industrial marketing field for his 
as assistant director of the Census 
was previously professor of marketin 
Boston University 
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A BLUEPRINT 


for the Sales Manager: 


Some day soon, broad-scale changes in product, in markets and in buying 
habits will confront sales managers with a whole new set of sales manage- 
ment problems. Actually, in its preliminary aspects, the race for post-war 
sales is on right now, and there is every indication that as it has in the past, 
success will in the future depend in large measure on organized facts. Because 
the provision for obtaining sales facts and maintaining them in the most 
highly useful form is a prerequisite of efficient sales operation, Remington 
Rand offers a handy blueprint on “‘3 Ways to Build Sales in Post-War 
Markets.’’ This book has been prepared carefully in the light of wide 
e\perience in serving a substantial portion of the nation’s business firms 
through our Systems and Methods Technicians. It boils down into twenty 
readable pages the principle points to be considered, the means to each 
objective and demonstrates clearly and in detail the actual forms in which 
the Sales Manager can best obtain the major and vital elements of control 
he requires. Due to the “ Fact-power” generated by the exclusive Kardex 
System of Management Control, these forms furnish in many ways the 





TEAR OFF 
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Buffalo 3, N- ¥- 


most compact sources of information ever devised. We urge you to get saa 
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TECHNICAL 
WRITER 
WANTED 


There is a key copy job 
open in this agency which 
serves a number of in- 
dustrial accounts. The 
campaigns on which 
copywriter will work in- 
clude some for the 
country’s most prominent 
industrial firms. 


Applicant must have a 
well-rounded background 
of experience in writing 
technical advertising 
copy for business papers, 
technical editorials for 
house organs. Engineer- 
ing training helpful but 
not essential. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a man who 
wants to make a perma- 
nent place for himself 
where he will be asso- 
ciated with a congenial 
group. The future is as 


big as the man _ can 
make it. 
REPLY BY LETTER ONLY... 


telling us about your ex- 
perience and other de- 
tails we would want to 
know about your work, 
educational background, 
personal data, salary re- 
quirements, etc. 


Hazard Advertising Company 
295 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 














[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 


Distribution During War — 


manufacturer of electrical equipment 
who stated, “Distribution costs could 
be reduced if our distributors carried 
adequate stocks at all times. There 
should be no duplication of lines, that 
is, a distributor should not carry sev- 
eral lines of manufacturers making 
approximately the same items. 


“Further, standardization of items 
which are produced by manufacturers 
and carried by jobbers would help. I 
mean, instead of carrying a wide line, 
fewer items to do the same work 
should be manufactured and stocked.” 

A manufacturer of building spe- 
cialties who sold prewar both through 
his own salesmen and through manu- 
facturers’ agents is planning to con- 
centrate on wholesale distributors 
after the war. 

“In some localities we had already 
found it advantageous to change over 
to distributors before the war started,” 
he reported, “and after the war we 
expect to set up entirely and nation- 
ally on a distributor basis. The change 
to distributors is not primarily due to 
the war, but would have been made 
sooner or later. The type of distribu- 
tor used will vary with different lo- 
calities, dependent on the character of 
the market.” 

A manufacturer of automotive 
maintenance equipment who has been 
selling direct is now establishing dis- 
tribution through industrial supply 
houses. 

“It is our aim to have exclusive dis- 
tribution through industrial distribu- 
tors as soon as possible, and this policy 
will be followed after the war,” the 
company reports. 

A large manufacturer of construc- 
tion equipment, normally selling en- 
tirely through distributors, outlines 
their functions in this complete way: 

“The responsibility of the distribu- 
tor is to thoroughly canvass all pros- 
pects in his territory; to maintain a 
completely equipped shop; to maintain 
branches where necessary; to carry 
adequate stocks of new machines; to 
carry an adequate inventory of spare 
parts; to provide field service facilities 
as well as shop service facilities, con- 
sisting of the usual machine shop fa- 
cilities as well as complete shop and 
field welding service; to take old ma- 
chines in trade, rebuild and _ resell 
them; to finance sales either with his 
own resources or through banking 
connections; to maintain an adequate 
collection setup; to do a good job 
of advertising and direct mail; to 
meet his payroll promptly, and to 
settle our invoices promptly. Taking 
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all of these things into account, we 
don’t feel that the margin of profit 
on our products to the distributor 
should be anything less than fair. 


reasonable and attractive. 


“While we are interested in keep. 
ing a watchful eye on the cost of 
distribution, we are equally interested 
in seeing that the distributor performs 
the services for which he is paid and 
likewise receives an adequate return 
on his investment and for his efforts.” 

The fact that the distributor must 
perform an economic function to jus- 
tify his compensation was emphasized 
by a large manufacturer of building 
materials, who said that in cases where 
customers purchase through whole- 
salers in carload lots, shipped direct 
from the factory, it would be difh- 
cult to justify the normal wholesaler’s 
discount. 

“We have some products,” he con- 
tinued, “on which we believe the 
wholesaler always will be a factor, 
because he performs a real service. We 
have others on which we believe he 
is not entitled to consideration be- 
cause he is not in a position to per- 
form a function that can be justified, 
and ‘competition will not permit in- 
dulgence in the luxury of his serv- 
ices.” 

A manufacturer of building and 
industrial equipment who formerly 
sold entirely through manufacturers’ 
agents has now shifted to industrial 
distributors and dealers, on the ground 
that some of his products have be- 
come staples, while new lines and 
broader markets have likewise sug- 
gested more intensive coverage. 

“We have been frozen on one of 
our lines,” he continued, “but have 
replaced this loss by adding a new line 
of grinders to our industrial products 
and shifting our sales representatives 
to industrial markets. Our sales or- 
ganization has therefore been held in- 
tact and ready for the postwar era.” 

Other comments on war-time and 
postwar distribution developments wil! 
be reported in succeeding articles in 
this series. 


Form Aviation Service 


C. S. “Casey” Jones, famous fher and 
president of the Academy of Aeronautics, 
with a group of other men prominent 9 


the aviation industry, has organized Avia 
tion Research Associates with headquat’ 
ters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
The purpose of the organization 1s to pre 
mote interest in all aviation matters and 
make available the services of experience 
consultants in the preparation 0! pub- 
licity, advertising, and instructional mate’ 
rial on all phases of the aviation 1 
dustry. Norman V. Carlisle is executive 
editor, and Leslie E. Neville, evstor, 
Aviation, is one of the directors ind 
consulting editors. 
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s in Paper tapes, perforated cto transmit electric impulses, send four 

KI +Wi 4 a r LY messages in each direction simultaneously over the same wire! 
Paper teleprinter tapes rapidly record messages at their destination. 
Paper handles today’s volume of messages, which would com- 
pletely swamp the outmoded Morse key. 

a C i A er « In a single year, the telegraph industry uses enough paper tape 
— to reach from the earth to the moon three times. And the annual 
Avis requirement of telegram blanks numbers more than a billion. 

lar C 0 R P 0 RAT I 0 N Yes, it takes tons of blanks, tapes, envelopes, money order 
- NEENAH. WISCONSIN drafts, page printer rolls plus 4,000 other vital paper items to 
po operate the Western Union telegraph system. 
ced 

re f, 1“ Are Levelcoat Papers any different in wartime? 

ra ‘Z vetcoal PRINTING PAPFRS Frankly, the answer is yes, because of wartime limitations 

yr, and restrictions. But the difference is imperceptible to most 
nd 4N WARTIME people, thanks to the Kimberly-Clark research men who are 
devoted to the production of the finest quality Levelcoat 
Papers possible under present conditions “TRADE MARK 
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N.I. A.A. News 


A record of the activities and plans of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and its chapters 


PRESIDENT: Frederic |. Lackens, Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS SECRETARY: Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago |! 








Regional Conference at 
Atlantic City, June 5-6 


All eastern chapters of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion will sponsor a regional conference 
in the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
June 5-6. The committee of arrange- 
ments is headed by C. Elmer Gischel, 
president of Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, as general chairman. 


Imes Made President of 
St. Louis Marketers 


Oliver S. Imes, advertising manager, 
Century Electric Company, was in- 
stalled as president 
of the Industrial 
Marketing Council 
of St. 
month. He suc- 
ceeds H. von P. 
Thomas, merchan- 
dising manager, 
Bussmann M f g. 
Company. 

Arthur Koehler, 
assistant sales man- 
ager, Frank Adam 
Electric Company, 
has been made vice-president of the 
organization, and Harry L. Nagel, 
secretary, American Paint Journal 
Company, will again serve as secre- 


Louis last 


OLIVER S. IMES 


tary-treasurer. 

The new executive staff was in- 
stalled at the Council’s annual ban- 
quet Feb. 18, which was attended by 
practically every member of the chap 
ter and many out of town guests. Al 
Maescher, production manager, The 
Ridgway Company, master of cere- 
monies, introduced the new ofhcers 
as robots as the hooded leaders jerked 
their way to the platform. President 
Imes was toasted by a quartet which 
sang: 

Deat 
Wh 
Yo 


May all 
Be without a te 
We will pledge our help to you 


Dear Ollie Imes 


“Fact Forum For Future” 
At IMN] March 21 


A “Fact Forum for the Future” 
is being planned by the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey on March 
21 at the Essex house, Newark. There 
will be luncheon, afternoon, and din- 
ner sessions, with a cocktail party 
prior to the dinner meeting. 

Subjects for the forum will be: 
plastics, electronics, synthetic rub- 
bers, light metals and small airplanes. 
It is hoped that the forum will be the 
first of a series of annual meetings. 

Chairman of the meeting will be 
Edward W. Allen, Jr., advertising 
manager, Titeflex, Inc. Chairmen of 
other committees are: Steering, E. J. 
Pechin, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company; program, L. J. Dillon, 
Newsweek; Attendance, E. M. Perrin, 
Robins Conveyors, Inc.; publicity, 
Henrietta V. Stern, Philip E. Wilcox; 
ladies’, Mary Beckman, Philip E. Wil- 
cox; house, Arthur Maroldi, Horan 
Engraving Company; reception, E. C. 


Thompson, Burndy Engineering Com- 
pany; finance, S. E. Gould, Lignum- 
Vitae Products Corporation, and mem- 
bership promotion, John E. Maczko, 
Eclipse-Pioneer division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation. . 

An added feature of the meetings 
will be the presentation of the In- 
dustrial Advertising Man-of-the-Year 
award to President C. Elmer Gischel, 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., by INpvs- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Industrial Advertising Must 
Raise Its Sights: Peck 


Pointing out that industrial adver-] 
tising has won little recognition in 
competition with consumer advertis- 
ing and must therefore raise its sights, J 
James O. Peck of James O. Peck Com- 
pany, New York, told the Eastern In- 
dustrial Advertisers, Philadelphia, at 
its February meeting. 

Mr. Peck discussed various types of 
research and said that one of the most J 


NIAA President Frederic |. Lackens had no reason for complaint for being away from home 
on his birthday, Feb. 15, when he addressed the Maryland Industrial Marketers at Baltimore, 


because there, as at the meeting in New Jersey the following night, he was presente 


d with 





a candied birthday cake with all the trimmings. Mr. Lackens exhibited his domestic s*' by 
cutting the cake and serving a piece to everyone present. Mrs. M. R. Kennedy, The Gath- 
mann Engineering Company, treasurer of MIM, watches as Mr. Lackens removes the candles 
with the assistance of J. F. Apsey, Jr., The Black & Decker Mfg. Company, president of MIM 


A story teller’s contest was won by 
Ray Deen, western manager, Ameri- 
can Machinist. 
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3 The Catalog that has 


‘STUCK TO ITS GUNS” 
for 33 years 


“Provides One of the Freedoms You Can Still Enjoy 
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stings Freedom to use one page if, in your judgment, one page is sufficient 


— for your products . . is one of the advantages the A.S.M.E. 
schel, CATALOG continues of offer. 


You also have the privilege of added attraction . . in the form of a 


color catalog insert . . if you so desire. 


fae a But whether you use one page, many pages, or a color insert, the 


n ing important thing to YOU about the A.S.M.E. MECHANICAL 
ertis- & 
CATALOG and DIRECTORY is that its completeness makes it an 


ghts, d 
om- § : ; ; : ‘ 
ae important source of information to the important men of industry. 
» at 





The real specifiers and buyers of industrial apparatus, materials and 
supplies have been using the A.S.M.E. CATALOG for 33 years. 


*s of 


most § 


Your product data in the forthcoming 34th Edition assures you con- 


tact with the right men at the right time . . specifying and buying time. 
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fag HE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W.39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 


IM Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





Since the first regular issue of STEEL 
PROCESSING was published in Janu- 
ary, 1944, new advertising accounts have 
been added Readers have expressed 
their approval of the increased and 
broader scope of the editorial material. 
STEEL PROCESSING will make aveil- 
able information relating to the forging, 
stamping, forming, heat treating and 
welding of steel into products. It will be 
distributed monthly to more than 4,100 
shops and individuals who are engaged in 
the processes mentioned above and who 
are intensely interested in methods for 
securing economies in the processing of 


steel 

Further information on request. 
Published by 

STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Slowly but surely the United Na- 
tions are gaining superiority over 
the Axis. This is due in great 
part to the steel industry in the 
United States, which has broken 
all records in producing steel for 
tanks, planes, ships and other war 
materiel. 


The engineers and operating men 
of the steel industry are deter- 
mined to keep up this high rate 
of production. They are keenly in- 
terested in learning about new 
equipment and methods that will 
assist them to produce war mate- 
riel quickly and economically. 


Your advertisement regularly in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT can give them this infor- 
mation. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





effective ways of determining markets 
is by a study of competitive and re- 
lated advertising. He urged watching 
external factors which might have an 
internal effect, such as taxes and gov- 
ernment control. 

A second speaker, Burton Schellen- 
bach, vice-president, Rickard & Co., 
New York, talked on using advertis- 
ing to lay the groundwork and con- 
serving the salesmen’s time. He de- 
plored the type of advertising which 
develops useless inquiries, thereby 
wasting valuable time. 

L. R. Garretson, Leeds & Northrup 
Company, directed the discussion on 
“Coérdinating Industrial Advertising 
with Industrial Sales.” He passed out 
copies of a check-chart to break down 
merchandising functions from “find- 
ing markets” to “getting orders.” 

EIA has purchased $300 worth of 
War Bonds in the fourth war loan 
drive. 

E. H. Peplow, Jr., has resigned from 
the board of directors and as program 
chairman; Robert F. Heller of Beau- 
mont, Heller & Sperling will fill his 
unexpired term. 


New Jersey Issues Annual; 
Plans Business Library 

Recording the highlights of activ 
ities during the 1942-43 season, the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 
have published a twenty-eight-page 
annual. Many special events of the 
year are shown in pictures. Novelty 
is injected into personal illustrations 
by use of combination halftone and 
line etchings in two colors. Included 
in the annual is the membership roster 
and a list of companies represented by 
the membership. By-laws, commit- 
tees, and other pertinent data are in- 
cluded. The book is 5'4x8 inches 
and lithographed in brown and black. 

In a recent talk to the chapter on 
professional development, Samuel E. 
Gold, president, suggested that IMN] 
establish a business library in the or- 
ganization’s headquarters. He also 
proposed a public speaking course and 
investigation of the use of scientific 
human analysis tests for the members. 


Says Too Few Americans 
Travel South America 

As a result of American war pur- 
chases, South American countries will 
have more than $1,500,000,000 with 
which to purchase American goods 
after the war, Franklin Johnston, pub- 
lisher, American Exporter, New York, 
told the Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers at the February 
meeting. 

Recently returned from a three- 
month trip through Latin and South 
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Franklin Johnston, publisher, ‘American Ex. 
porter,” last month told the Milwaukee 
Association of Industrial Advertisers that 
Latin American countries should have more 
attention from those who seek their business 










America, Mr. Johnston said that while 
American manufacturers seem greatly 
interested in the countries as a post- 
war market, he met only eleven Amer- 
ican business men in_ these nations 
during his trip, exclusive of those 
traveling on government business. He 
said people generally, including those 
in Argentina, feel friendly toward the 
United States. 

Belittling Senator Butler’s charge 
that the United States has given the 
Latin nations a $6,000,000,000 hand- 
out, a figure Mr. Johnston said, in- 
cluded maintenance of the Panama 
canal and United States Navy bases 
in the Caribbean, he said that in the 
last three years this nation has 
spent $350,000,000 in lend-lease and 











































through other channels in the Lating§ 
American nations. i 
Special guests at the meeting§ 







where members of the Milwaukee Ex 
port Managers Association, Milwau 
kee Salesmanagers Club, Milwaukee 
Womens Advertising Club, and Mil- 
waukee Advertising Association. 









Says Industrial Marketers 
Can Help Avoid Depression 








To avoid another depression after 
the war is over, salesmen must be so 
good that they can influence even the 
most conservative finance committee 










to invest promotion dollars in inversey 
ratio to the apparent demand, John 
E. Wiley, chairman of the board, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New 
York, told the Industrial Advertising 
Council of Pittsburgh at its Februar) 











meeting. 

Mr. Wiley spoke on the subject, 
“Are We as Big as Our Opportunt 
ties?” First, through the use of pert 
nent charts, he pointed out the erratic 
flights and plunges of durable 
production for the past twenty 
years, while production of no" 
able ‘goods escaped these ups 
downs. He attributed this to the ‘act 
that manufacturers of non-durable 
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HERB KAUFMAN says: 






is ih : Ink Co. 
be 


x 


“Color is a complex subject...and we have 


many things to say about it that users of 
printing inks should know. In this long se- 
ries of small folders for one of the members 
of the General Printing Ink Corporation 
we presented graphically one significant 


fact at a time. Continuity we achieved by 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book 


of Types? If not, send for one on your 


Aili 


shown on the right and other ATF types. 


+EmeuccAu TPE FOUNDERS 


arch Department 
of the 


y Ink Co. 


letterhead. Also, single page showings 


including complete alphabets of the faces 





Genera! Printing Ink Corp. 


using a standard layout. Variety came with 
change of colors and type faces. That's one 
fine thing about ATF types... their almost 
inexhaustible range of interesting faces 
suitable to express practically any idea. 
They certainly helped to put this series 


of direct advertising pieces over big.” 


HUXLEY VERTICAL 


Spartan Heavy 
STENCIL 
Lydian 
Bernhard 


Modern Roman 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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Condensed, and Stymie Medium. 


HERBERT KAUFMAN 
Advertising Manager 


This advertisement is set in Brush, Stymie Bold 
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WHERE METAL 
CONSUMERS SEEK 
MARKET DATA 
Because it reports daily on 
changes in WPB and OPA 
regulations and amend- 
ments, buyers consult 











AMERICAN METAL 








MARKET to keep abreast 








of latest governmental bur- 








eau developments which 











affect their interests. 


Over 15,000 important pur- 
chasing and managing exec- 
utives—interested in metal 
industry market data — 
make up a_ concentrated 
advertising audience. It’s 
yours in AMERICAN 
METAL MARKET. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
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20 Cliff St., New York 7, N. Y. 








































































































Such An Opportunity for 
a Young Advertising Man 


Rarely Presents Itself 


One of the nation’s largest publish- 
ers (in New York) needs a sales- 
minded advertising “comer” to fill 
the position of Assistant Sales Pro- 
motion Manager in its Aviation 
Publishing Division. If you have the 
vision to see beyond the nominal 
starting salary ($3,000) if you 
wish to establish yourself in a strong 
position in association with the avi- 
ation industry—you will find in this 
organization truly unlimited possi- 


bilities for advancement. 


To qualify you should be between 
25 and 35, draft-exempt, with 3 to 
> years copy experience—and seri- 


ous in purpose. 


Write for interview giving full de- 
tails of your background, and tell us 
why you feel that you could go 


places if given a full opportunity. 


Box 256, Industrial Marketing, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








goods invented modern advertising 
techniques and regard them as a fun- 
damental of business policy. 

“This represents the greatest chal- 
lenge ever,” said Mr. Wiley, “for we 
have the opportunity to stabilize the 
progress of the durable goods industry. 
I’m sure we have the ability to find 
the cause of declining demand and 
how to apply the pressures that will 
restore it. The benefits of advertising, 
in turn, depend on our ability to in- 
fluence company policy.” 


Expect New Era of Intense 
Competition After War 

After the war there will be a new 
era of intense competition, with the 
largest share of business going to the 
company with the best trained and in- 
formed sales force, J. M. McKibbin, 
manager of the application data and 
training department of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
told the Technical Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Boston, at its meeting late in 
January. 

Speaking on the subject, “Oppor- 
tunities for the Industrial Advertising 
Man in Sales and Engineering Train- 
ing,” Mr. McKibbin gave two exam- 
ples of training programs prepared by 
his department. One is the “Product- 
of-the-Month” program, an _ educa- 
tional program on a specific product 
prepared by him, in correlation with 
the sales, engineering, and production 
departments. When everything is as- 
sembled, the information is sent to 
all field locations at the same time 
in the form of sound slide films, sup- 
ported by appropriate sales literature. 
Mr. McKibbin demonstrated many of 
the films, emphasizing the one on 
“Electronics,” and citing portions of 
the ten-lesson course, covering the 
fundamentals. 

Frederic I. Lackens, NIAA presi- 
dent, was the principal speaker at the 
February meeting. 


Latin America No Bonanza, 
New York Group Is Told 


Latin America is no bonanza to be 
cracked overnight, but to the U. S. 
manufacturer whose product fills a 
need and whose sales and advertising 
methods are sound, it represents a vast 
new field for postwar expansion, 
George Quisenberry, vice-president 
and editor of Business Publishers’ In- 
ternational Corporation, told members 
of the Industrial Advertising Associa- 
tion of New York last month. 

After the European peace, Latin 
American countries will have nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in war profits to 
spend on expansion, he said. Other 
factors which will make for potent 


R. E. Zimmerman, advertising manager, 
Railway and Industrial Engineering Com. 
pany, Greensburg, Pa., reviews some of the 
results of his 1943 efforts in a series of hard. 
hitting, informative product advertisements 


markets among our southern neigh- | 


bors are cheap electric power in many 
localities, a million ton per year steel 
production, the network of good 
roads, and the disappearance of Ger- 
man goods. Mr. Quisenberry feels 
that the deepening ties of hemisphere 
solidarity and the U. S. good neighbor 
policy make the future export outlook 
bright. 

NIAA President Frederic I. Lackens 
also addressed the group, speaking on 
the importance of the advertising man 
in postwar planning. 

The next meeting will be held on 
March 13, with Ralph E. Flanders, 
president, Jones & Lamson, Spring- 
field, Vt., as speaker. His subject will 
be, ““A Vermont Yankee Looks at the 
Future.” 


Cleveland Has Dining Room 
For Exclusive Use 

The Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land has a dining room at the Mid- 
Day club for their exclusive use for 
daily luncheons. Spirited round table 
discussions are the rule as members 
make excellent use of these facilities. 
NIAA visitors are cordially invited to 
join the downtown luncheon group 
when in Cleveland. 


IAMC Members Must Travel 
Average of Eighty-six Miles 
Thirty-six members of the Indus- 
trial Advertising & Marketing Council 
of Western New England traveled 
3,085 miles, or an average of eighty- 
six miles, to attend the January meet- 
ing, according to a survey condu ted 
by R. T. Lyman, council secretary. 
Most of the mileage was by rail. 
At this meeting there was 
speaker and the program chairman, 
E. N. Bidwell, provided an evening 
motion pictures. Two OWI films, 
“The Arm Behind the Army,” and 
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Buyers , NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is unusual Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 


Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 





SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS e PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce. 

such as Booklets. Price Lists, Flyers. House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 

ings of Conventions. Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 
Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 

ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- 
tion will be promptly given. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 
Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 
Business methods and financial standing are the best. which state- 
ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest 
standing. 

PROPER QUALITY 
because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
QUICK DELIVERY 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
RIGHT PRICE 


because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


{ printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES 















A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 


(The former Rogers & Hall Com- 


pany plant) 


New Display Type 


for all printing orders. 
Clean Linotype, 


Monotype and Ludlow type- 


All Standard Faces 


of type and special faces, if 


Good Presswork — 


one or more colors. 


Facilities for Binding 


as fast as the presses print. 


Mailing and Delivery 


‘e as fast 


A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 
distributing point. 


Fainling Froducls Corpouilion 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


© "Chairman and PRINTER SPECIALISTS 


fanagement Advisor 


L.. C. HOPPE ; 

Haat” Vice President, Artists «¢ Engravers ¢ Electrotypers 
ssistant Chairman 

and Managing Director Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance 


A. R. SCHULZ 


Director of Sales 


President and POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





H. J. WHITCOMB 
Vice-President and 
Assistant. Director of 


Sales 


L. C. HOPPE 


Secretary 


W. EF. FREELAND 
Treasurer 
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WANTED 


One Man For a Dual Job 


EDITOR—Securing and writing descrip- 
tion of new products and new manufac- 
turer's literature for a “product-informa- 
tion” type of publication in the marine 
field With this job go all details of 


producing each issue. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER — Supervis- 
ing the maintenance and development of 
the publication's controlled circulation to 
vessel builders and operators 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS—Some marine 
and technical background or familiarity. 
Versatility, and a sure capacity for han- 


dling detail. “Draft-proof” status. 


Publication is located in New York, is 
relatively new yet firmly established. 
Organization is small but growing and 
offers opportunity for hard work, at mod- 
erate compensation for the present. Write 
to Box 258, Industrial Marketing, 330 W. 
42nd St.. New York City 18, New York. 








ATTENTION, MR. PUBLISHER! 


Experienced advertising sales executive 
seeks connection with established trade 


paper Age 38, married, draft exempt 
B.S. in Chemical Engineering 7 years 
with leading metropolitan newspaper as 
Salesman and sales promotion mgr 10 
years industrial engineering sales adver 
tising and promotion experience. Chicago 
and Mid-west area preferred. Write Box 

Industrial Marketing 100 «6éE Ohio 
St Chicago 11 











were shown, along with 


“War Depart- 


“Manpower,” 
the government film, 
ment Report.” 

Hartford, Conn., was the scene of 
the February meeting at which Fred- 
eric I. Lackens, NIAA president, spoke 
n “Developments in the National Or- 
ganization,” and William Boddie, of 
Newsweek’s Washington editorial 
staff, discussed war strategy in the 
Pacific, from which he returned re- 
cently. 


Central New York Hears 
About Wartime Developments 

Scientific and technical develop- 
ments brought forth during wartime, 
along with their probable application 
in peacetime were reviewed by Dr. 
Gerald Wendt, science editor, Times, 
before the Central New York Indus- 
trial Advertisers late in January. 

Ben Duffy, executive vice-president, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., will address the group on ‘Media 
Selection” on March 28. 

A committee composed of K. D. 
Rockwell, chairman, Sidney M. Cros- 
sett, Erwin Porter, and Edward Wolff 
is preparing a Victory Promotions 
scrap book of members’ wartime ad- 
vertising and promotion work which 
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Dealing in “futures” is a risky business 
when you're playing the postwar construction market 
in Illinois—Indiana—Ohio. Here, an 
dented after-victory demand for equipment and ma- 
terials is conceded by all 


the men who control the buying power in_ this 


“Always Good Market” 
engineers and public works officials 


who rely on Construction Digest. 
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will be sent to Washington along wit) 
similar books of other NIAA chapters 


Since its organization three years 


ago, CNYIA has advanced from 
twenty-seventh to twelfth place ip 
point of membership among NIAA 
chapters. 


Presents Inside View of 
Market Testing, Research 


Presenting an inside view of the 
mechanics of market testing and 
research, and examples of case his- 
tories of field-testing new products, 
Donald J. Gould, Minneapolis man- 
ager, Ross Federal Research Company, 
last month addressed the Twin City 
Industrial Advertisers at St. Paul. 


Future programs are planned around 
the general theme of postwar plan- 
ning and at the March meeting mem- 
bers will discuss the inclusion of plant 
employes in all company sales _poli- 
cies. Henry Haupt, Minneapolis 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Inc., will lead the discussion 


manager, 
Osborn, 


CED Reports on Its 1943 Work 


Approximately 24,500 businessmen who 
are members of the Committee for Eco: 
nomic Development, representing 1,230 
communities in all forty-eight states, are 
now working toward greatly expanded 
peacetime production and employment 
after the war, according to the 1943 sum 
mary of the committee's work 

Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation and chairman ot 
CED's board of trustees, said, “It was the 
first time in American history that busi 
nessmen have voluntarily banded together 
to avert the threatened disaster of pro 
longed mass unemployment. CED com- 
mittees are working with some 48,000 in 
dustrial firms and corporations whose total 
output in 1939 represented seventy three 
per cent of the nation’s total output and 
sixty per cent of its factory employment 

The organizational map in the national 
office in New York, which contained but 
three pins at the beginning of 1943, now 
contains 1,354 pins, representing 1,230 
autonomous community committees and 
124 county, state, district, and regional 
organizations 


Darcy Promoted by G-E 
W. T. Darcy, with General Electric 


Company since 1925, has been appointee 
manager of the company’s service snop 
sales. He will supervise and coérdinate 
the repair and renewal parts business: 
building activities of G-E service shops a! 
over the United States 

In 1928 he entered the renewal! parts 
section of the industrial department and 
in 1938 was made manager of ré 
parts sales. Mr. Darcy will retain 
duties in the new position 


“American Exporter" Opens Branch 

American Exporter has opened a b: 
office at St. Louis, Mo., under the 
agement of William H. Capelle. | 
recently’ Mr. Capelle was advertising ! 
ager of Country Life, and for five 
prior to that time he was with the Bar 
Collier organization. 
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bee the Market Data Book 


McGraw-Hill publications. 

Data of this type on 175 industrial 
ications are filed in The Market 
3 Book. Their publishers use this 
od of helping advertisers evaluate 
1 select media for industrial adver- 
ng campaigns. They know the task 
made simpler and easier by use of 
» Market Data Book. 
isers and their agencies refer to it 


Industrial ad- 
media. 


constantly and call it an indispensable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 450-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

Because The Market Data Book is 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 


ARKET DATA BOOK 


GO 


DE. Ohio Street e 


LOS ANGELES 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. e 
Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Russ Building 


NEW YORK 
e 330 W. 42nd Street 








EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 
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ting 

Power 

Corporation, F. W. 

¢ Engineering 

i¢ Engineering Catalog Directory 


Review 
| Buyers Reference 
eal Contracting 
wal South 
al West 
mal World 
ty on the Farm 
nics 
heortador Americano 
et Mecanice Moderno 
img and Mining Journal 
' Management and Maintenance 
ttico, EF] 
Implement News 
Engineering 
Owner 
industries 
Pucker, The 
, The 
Publications 
Public tions, Inc. 
t Publishing Company 
wblishing Company 
tre Age : 
Piping & Air Conditioning 
t Ventilating 
tek’s Machine Tool Blue Book 
ta! Manag. ment 
nal and Engineering Chemistry 
mal Equipment News 
nal Expor: Catalogs 


mal Finishing 

mal Heating 

nal Mark, ng 

a Publi ‘tions, Inc. 
nial Publish . 

Ty and Po “i ™ 

"Y and Weiding 
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Ingenieria Internacional 

Keeney Publishing Co. 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metal Industries Catalog 

Metal Progress 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Industry 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Motorship 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

Oficina Mechanica Moderna 

Occupational Hazards 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Pacific Marine Review 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Pencil Points 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Directory 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 


March, 1944 


Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E. 

Product Engineering 

Products Finishing 

Purchasing 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Reinhold Publishing Company 

Restaurant Management 

Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper 

Steel 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Building Market 

Sweet's Catalog File, Engineering 

Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries 

Sweet’s Catalog File for Power Plants 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Process 
Industries 

Sweet's Catalog File for Product Designers 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Tool and Die Journal 

Tool Engineer 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Yachting 
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DO YOU NEED HELP 


in your advertising, marketing, and prome- 
tien? Complete copy. layout, art and produc- 
tion service. Sales Counsel. Merchandising. 
Research Analysis Fully recognized. Es- 
tablished (923. Member A.A.A.A. Consumer, 
trade and war worker recruiting advertising 
campaigns. Get a “Martin Survey” 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
1SY East 40th St... New York. Le 2-7358 





NEW IDEAS FOR SALE 





We can clip all, or typical, business 
paper advertisements and editorial 
articles that will show themes for ad- 
vertising and publicity on products 
that are rationed or where high priori- 
ties limit their sale. Complete cover- 
age for industrial products, food prod- 
ucts, home furnishings, etc 

Write for Booklet No. 20, “How 
Business Uses Clippings.” 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM 


GENERAL 
MAGAZINES 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


PAPERS PAPERS 
221 LA SALLE ST., 








LD ee oitas are ar 


Granville Class. Pres 
The CONSOLIDATED MANUFACTURING CO 
119 No. Findlay St Dayton 3. Ohio 











saatale 


: tage best medium 
ilk Plant ior 
$4. 000,000 000 
yearly industry 
CHICAGO 
The biggest industry 
in the United States is the dairy industry 
and FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40 
of it 

















A Technique for 
Producing Ideas 


Where do the money-making 
ideas come from—these ideas 
that make suecessful novels 
radio programs moving  pic- 
tures advertising campaigns, 
and businesses? James Webb 
Young. one of the highest paid 
idea men in the advertising 
business, set out te answer this 
auestion for his students at the 
University of Chicago. The re- 
sult is a tittle book that you 
can read in an hour but will 
remember the rest of your life 
In the simplest and clearest of 
language Mr. Young has succeeded in describing the 
way the mind works in all creative people. He gives 
you the FORMULA which they consciously or uncon- 
sclously follow in producing ideas He shows you how 
te train your mind se that idea production is, as he 
says as definite as the process by which motor cars 
are produced Enthusiastically endorsed by editors, 
college professors, poets. advertising men, salesmen, 
and business executives whe have read it. Send for your 
copy of A TECHNIQUE FOR PRODUCING IDEAS 
now. Only $1 postpaid. Money back if you don’t say 
it is worth $10 to you. Advertising Publications, Inc., 
100 E. Obie St.. Chicago, tit 
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ilestones 


in Publishing 


Four-color process illustrations for edi- 
torial material are now being used by 
Modern Industry as well as for advertis 
ing copy 








. 

“Who Advertises What in The Iron 
Age, a twenty-page booklet recently 
published by Iron Age, contains an an 
alysis of its advertising broken down by 
products. An initial project in the busi- 
ness paper field, the report represents a 
coverage of all advertising 
magazine during 1943 
The information is classified first by prod 
uct groups, then product advertisers, fol 
lowed by a straight alphabetical listing of 
Number of pages used by 


advertisers and by product 


page-by-page 
published in the 


advertisers 
individual 
roups, is given in each instance 
> 

Effective with the April issue, Railway 
Purchases and Stores will reduce its trim 
inches to 8x11 inches 

om 
postwar product develop 


size from 9x12 
To assist the 
ent planning and merchandising opera 
trons ! I turers serving the tele 
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Marine Catalog and Buvers Directory Be 
Marine Equipment 120 








phone and communications  indyg 
Telephone Engineer & Management 
Telephone Engineer have establishe 
manufacturers’ consultation service. 6 
Gill will serve as head of the consy 
staff in his capacity of associate ed 
and development engineer for the 4 
publications. Mr. Gill, president of 
Cass County, Ill, Telephone Comp, 
was formerly deputy chiei of the plang 
section, the communications branch. } 
Production Board 
« 

As a paper conservation measure, 
and Die Journal reduced its page siz 
54x84 inches, with the Mar 
The cut is marginal, leaving th: 
zine’s standard type size, 434x7! 
unaffected 





« 

In an etfort to gain full recognitios 
the vital role played by the refractor 
dustry in American production for 
Brick and Clay Record published a spe 
January issue dedicated to that indy 
The issue presented comprehensive inl 
mation concerning the functions of 
fractories, stressed their importance 
American production, and praised 
wartime accomplishments 

° 
"Plastics Reps rte? a marketing 


newspaper of the pla 





mere handising 





industry, was launched last mont} 
Tribune Publications, Boston. The p 
will appear monthly and is pris 
tabloid newspaper style 


Marine Engineering Shipping Review 
Martin havertiaing Ageney 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Prog tress 

Metals an Alloys 

Milk ne Mont 

Vill & Factory . 
Mill Supplies 

Modern Industr 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

National Industrial Advertisers Asso 
National Provisioner 

Nation’s Business 

New Equipment Digest 

Newsweek 

New York limes Fa x Pag 





oil & Gas Journal 


Paper amd Pulp Mill Catalog 
aper Industry and Paper World 
Petroleum Engineer 

etroleum Re 
rit & Quarry 
Plant Production Directory 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 
Popular Sciences 





Power 

Power Plant Engineering 
Practical B der 

Printing Prod s Corp 
Proceedings of The I. R. 1 
Product Engineering 

Public Works 

Purchasing 
Putman Pub 
Railway Age 
Railway Engineering and M ntenar 


Railway Mechanical Engineer On 
Railway Signaling 

. 
sal 





— nery Catalog 

he niaton Rar l Ine 

eel k Products 

Serew Ma ne Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Smith W rR. ¢ Publis ne (« 
Southern Power & Industr 

Steel Insert Tv 
Steel Processing 

ard & Company 


Sweet's Catalog Service 





Stert Edw 
relephone Engineer 

rextile World 

Thomas Publishing Company 
Tool & Die Journal 

Tool Engineer 

Traffic World 

Tyson, O. S., and Company. Inc 


= a7 


United States News 
Welding Engineer 
Western Newspaper Union 
Wood Produets 

Vood Working Digest 
Yachting 
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